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ment of Science, and the remarkable kind- 
neſs and favour you. always have treated 


7 


me with, encourage me to prefix your 
name to this publication. 


Accger then, Sir, this public acknow- 


ledgement of the deep ſenſe of gratitude 
and attac ment your benevolence | has raiſed, 
with the fi ncereſt wiſhes for your health, 


proſperity, and the enjoyment of ever 


tellectual and moral pleaſure. Believe me 


trueſt eſteem, 1 1 


VPour moſt obliged, 


umble ſervant, 


* * 


2 WES NT P 


JOHN REINHOLD FoRSTER. 


THE. 
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TRANSLATOR PREFACE. 


HE od teanſlation ak Mr. de Bougainville 8. 
” Voyage round the World merits, in more 
chan one reſpec, the attention of the public. 5 


„ 31 I | 
 Circumnayigations « p the globe ans: been of late 


the univerſal topics of all companies : every one takes | 
upon him to be a competent judge in matters which 
very few underſtand, moſtly for want of good and. 


authentic information: : this work will enable the 


reader to judge with greater en, of the vague: 
diſcourſes held on this ſubject. 5 


- N autical advices a obſervations are always inte; 5 
| * from whatever quarter they may happen to 
come, provided they are communicated by a man of 


known abilities; and nobody, we think, will uſe 
tion. thoſe of. Mr. de Bougainville. 


3 The ſuperiority of: the Britiſh W in the 
0 great ocean, between America and Aſia, cannot be 


. 3 3 aſcer- 


8 3 5 
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aſcertained, unleſs by an authentic account of the diſ- 
coveries of the rival nation; who, after a great exer- 
tion, and the advantage of being ſupplied by the Spa- 
| niards with all the neceſlaries at a great diſtance from : 
home, before they entered the South Pacific Ocean, 
however diſcovered very little ; and what they « diſco- 
vered, had partly been ſeen by En gliſh navigators, or 
bome Spaniſh ones of older date; ſo that the honour - 
of the greateſt diſcoveries made within two centuries, | 
In thoſe remote ſeas, is entirely reſerved to the Britiſh 
nation, and their ſpirit and perſeverance. i in conduQ- 
ing this Freat and intereſting event. 


:T he envious and TONS Rok erden 1 the Por- | 


5 e viceroy, at Rio de Janeiro, towards our phi- 
loſophers, which will for ever brand that mean bar- 
barian with indelible i ignominy, is confirmed by a ſimi- 
lar act of deſpotic barbariſm towards another nation, g 
related i in this work. 1 1 


1 be Pronck, who are os remdthable fir the gray- 


| ings with which they ornament their principal 
publications, will find, that the charts joined to 

this tranſlation, though reduced to a ſixteenth part of 

the ſurface of the originals, are, however, infinitely 

| ſuperior to them in | point of neatneſs, convenience, and 


accu r uracy. 
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accuracy. Without being leſs uſeful, we have con- 
nected, in our charts, the whole run of their ſhips, 
from the beginning of their diſcoveries to Batavia. 
The chart of the Magellanic Straits is of the ſame 
ſize, and upon the ſame ſcale as in the original, but 

more accurate; and the names by which the Engliſn 
call the ſeveral points of land, the bays and the 


reaches, are all added to the French names. The 


omiſſion of the charts of Rio de h Plata, and of 

the Falkland Iſles, is by no means an imperfection; V 

| becauſe, very lately, two charts have been publiſhed in 
England, one equally good of the firſt, and a. better | 


one of the latter; it would therefore. be needleſs to 


multiply the identical charts, or to give the x _ 
ſome imperlec ones. by 


” b Mr. a N 5 is a man 5 at 
ed veracity and abilities, he has, however, in a fer 
” inſtances, been mifled by falſe reports, or prejudiced 
in favour of his nation: we have, in ſome additional 
notes, corrected as far as it was in our power theſe 
miſtakes, and impartially vindicated the Britiſh 
nation, where we thought the author had been un 
Juſtly partial; for the love of one's country is, in our 
opinion, very conſiſtent with common juſtice and good 
mm bree = 
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breeding; ; qualities which never ſhould be wanting in a 
Philoſopher. f i . 


Our author endeavours to make it highly probable, ; 


that the ſpice-trade, which has hitherto been the 
great ſource of the grandeur and wealth of the Dutch 
Eaſt India Company, will ſoon be divided among 
them, the French, and the Engliſh. We have reaſon 
to believe the French to be in a fair way of getting 
the ſpices i in their plantations, as Mr. de Poivre has 
actually planted at Iſle de France ſome hundreds of 
clove and nutmeg-trees. Every true patriot. will! join 
in the wiſh, that our Engliſh Eaft India Company, — 
; prompted by a noble. zeal for the i improvement of na- 
tural hiſtory, and every other uſeful branch of know- f 
ledge, might ſend a ſet of men properly acquainted 
with mathematics, natural hiſtory, phyſic, and other 
1 branches of literature, to their vaſt poſſeſſions in the 
Indies, and every other place where their navigations 
extend, and enable them to collect all kinds of uſe- 
ful and curious informations; to gather foflils, Plants, : 
ſeeds, and animals, peculiar to theſe regions; to ob- 


ſerve the manners, cuſtoms, learning, and religion of : 
| the various nations of the Eaſt ; to deſcribe their agri- 
* culture, manufactures, and commerce; to purchaſe 


Hebrew, 


P K E. F X E * 


_ Hebrew, Perfian, mabufcriptl, ank ch 
as are written in the various Characters, dfaltelz, and 
languages of the different Nations; t6 fake obferva- 
tions on the climate and cosütufibtw of the barions 
countries; the heat and moiſture of the Air, the d- 
brity and neoxioalheh of the place, the ; remedies. uſual 
in the diſeaſes of hot countries, and various other fub. 
jects. A plan of this mature, oftes fer oh foot ia 
judicious manner, would not only do honour to the | 
Eaſt India Company, but it muſt at the ſame time 
become a means of diſcovering many new and uſeful 
branches of trade and commerce; and there is like- 
wiſe the higheſt probability, that ſome unſearched 
5 iſland, with which the Eaſtern Seas abound, might 


A roduce the various ſpices, which would greatly a 


to the rich returns of the Indian cargoes, and 


amply repay the ee cauſed by! ſuch : an _— 
dition. | 


Mr. de Bougainville's s work abounds i in marine phra- 


| i which makes the tranſlation of it very difficult, 


even to a natiye; but a foreigner, and a man unac- 
quainted with nautical affairs, muſt be under ſtill 
greater difficulties: we ſhould have been under this 
predicament, had it not been for the kind aſſi- 


a 5 ſtance 
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ſtance of two worthy friends, who not only ebe us 

to do juſtice to the original, but alſo to make the whole 
5 intelligible 1 to men converſant -with navigation: it is 
therefore no more than juſtice to acknowledge this 


5 favour publ icly“. 


* we have thought proper to omit M pereires aiſcourſe on the nature of the | 
: language of Taiti, as being a very trifling performance, founded on che * i 
; W and defective pronunciation of Aotourou. 


THINK it would be of TY to give, At the dard * 
my relation, an account of all the voyages that 


ever were performed round the world, and of the 
Arent diſcoveries which have hitherto. been made in 
dhe South Sea or Pacific Ocean, 


Ferdinand Magalhaens, a Portugueſe, commanding 


| five Spaniſh ſhips, left Seville in 1 519, diſcovered the = 


ſtraits which bear his name, and through them he 
came into the Pacific Ocean, where he firſt diſcovered 
two little deſart iſles, on the ſouth fide of the Line, 
| afterwards the Ladrones, and laſt of all the Philippines. 
His ſhip, called la Victoria, was the only one our of the | 
five that returned to Spain by the Cape of Good Hope: 
On her return ſhe was carried on ſhore at Seville, and 
ſet up as a monument of this expedition, which was 
the boldeſt that had hitherto been undertaken by men · 
| Thus it was for the firſt time phyſically demonſtrated, 


that the earth was of a + nan figure, and its cheum- 55 
ference aſcertained. 


= 


Sir Francis Debs: an Engliſhman, ſet fail uin 
| Plymouth, with five ſhips, the 15 th of September, r 5 77, 
and returned thicher with only one, the 3d of Novem- 


a 2 ber, 
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am the 2& of July, 1598, with four f ſhips, paſſed; 5 
through the fraits. of Nagalbsens, failed aleng the” | 
Veſtern coaſts of America, from whence he went tothe 

Ladrones, th 

Good Hope, and returned to Rotterdam with one ſhip- 
the. 2.6th of. Ar 
| the South Seas. 


INTRODUCTION. 


ber, 1580, He was the ſecond that ſailed round the 


world. Queen Elizabeth dined on board his ſhip, called 
the Pelican, which was after wards preſerved i in a dock 
at Deptford, with a very honourable inſcription on the 


c main-maſt, The diſcoveries attributed to Drake are 


very precarious. The charts of the South Seas contain 


wn coaſt which is placed below the polar circle, ſome 


ifles to the north of the Line, and likewiſe New Albion: 5 


to the north. 


Sir Thomas cavendiſh, an En glimman, left 1 th 


the 21ſt of July, 1586, with three ſhips, and returned: 
with two on the gth of September, 1588. This voy=- - 
age, which was the third round the world, Was 2 

duclive of no new diſcoveries; e540 


Oliver Yan Noort, a Dutchman, failed Jour Rotter- 


he Philippines, the Moluccas, the Cape of 


lt, 1601. Ys He e made no diſcoveries i in 


George l a insb failed: From Zeeland: 


che. Sch of: Auguſh 161.4 with, fix ſhips ; he loſt two 
ſhips before he came to.the-flxajts. of Magalhaens, paſſed: 
| — Com: attacked ſeveral aces: on the coaſts. of 


Peru: 5 


INTRODUCTION 


Peru and Mexico; from whence, without diſcovering any 

thing on his courſe, he failed to the Ladrones and Mo- 
luccas. Two of his ſhips re· entered the * of: Hol- ER 

and, VVV 

flames Lemaire and William Corneli ins chown im- 

| Mt OY their names much about the ſame. tima · 

8 They ſajted from, the Texel the 14th of June; 1615, with: 
che ſhips Concord and Horn, diſcovered the firaits that 
bear the name of Lemaire, and were the firſt that ever ES 

entered the South Seas by doubling: Cape Horn. Ta: 
that ocean they diſeovercd the Iſle of Dogs, in 1 8 IF - 
ſouth latitude, and about 742 weſt longicude-' from. 
Haris 3 the Ie without Bottom (under Gand) g ſ,H¾ 
5 latitude, one hundred kagues weſtward: Water Iſtamd: | 
1446 Guth latirude, amd fiſtaem leaguss more wo: . — 
the. weſt; at tueney leagues weſbward: of this, r — 
Hand, in 1 65 10” ſouth latitude; and between 1) 3.9, j © I 
1750 wel longitude from Paris, twe- iſles, which they 
cal led Cocos. and Fraitor's; fifty leagues more weſt- F 3 5 
5 wand, the Ulle of Hope; next the Ille of: Hor, in r '3 
a6 ſomh: latitude, and about 1:7 9? entdJanginade. from: 3 
Paris ; ; they then coaſted New Guinea, paſſed: betwee 
_ weſtern extremity and the Ie of Gilolo, and arrived 
at Batavia, i in October 1 6 16. — George Spilberg ſtopped: 
them there, and hey were ſent: to Europe, on board the” 
Eaſt-India company's ſhips ; Lemaire died ob ai ficknefs 


xiv _INTRODUCTION. 
| | at the Iſle of Mauritius; Schouten returned to his coun- 
il = try; the Concord and Horn came back in two years 
0 and ten days. e 1 
= = James I' Hermite, a Dutchman, commanding a fleet 
| | | SET of eleven ſhips, failed in 1 623, with the ſcheme of 
=_ making the conqueſt of Peru; he got into the South 
11 | Seas round Cape Horn, and harraſſed the Spaniſh coaſts, 
hi N from whence he went to the Ladrones, and thence to 1 
il 1 1 Batavia, without making any diſcoveries in the Suk 
i Seas. He died, after clearing the ſtraits of Sonda; and 
[| - Ms 8 N his ſhip,. almoſt the only one of the whole fleet, arrived 
= _ in the Texel the th of July, 1626. — e 
ö . 1683, Cowley, an Engliſhman, ſailed from Vir⸗ 1 
| ES 3 ES ginia, doubled Cape Horn, made ſeveral attacks upon 


the Spaniſh coaſts, came to the Ladrones, and returned 
to England by the Cape of Good Hope, where he ar- 
| rived on the 12th of October, 1686. This navigator : 
5 ö has made no diſcoveries in the South Seas; 3 he pretends | 
.to have found out the Ille of Pepis in the North Sea *, 
in 47 ſouthern latitude, about ei ighty leagues from the 
| coaſt of Patagonia ; 1 have ſought it three times, and i 
A the Engliſh twice, without us is 
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| „„ e 4 » North Sea 6gnifie here the 4 Ocean, ad is put in oppoſition to 

— | _ South Sea; the former taking in the ocean on this fide the Magellanic ſtraits, the 

= 8 latter that which is weſt of them. The appellation, though ſomewhat i improper, . 

by calling the ſea about the ſouth pole the North Sea, Is however ſometimes | em- 
ployed by ſome writers. F. 


| Woodes 


INTRODUCTION. x 
Woodes Rogers, an Engliſhman, left Briſtol the 2d 
of Auguſt, 1708, doubled Cape Horn, attacked the 
Spaniſh coaſt up to California, from whence he took. 
the ſame courſe which had already been taken. ſeveral. 
times before him, went to the Ladrones, Moluccas, __ 
tavia, and doubling the Cape of Good Hope, he arrived WP ot 
in the Downs the firſt of October, 1711. TT. 
Ten years after, Roggewein, a Dutchman, lelt the 
- Texel, with three ſhips ; ; he came into the South Seas: 
35 round Cape Horn, ſought for Davis's Land without 
findin, 8 it; ; diſcovered to the ſouth of the Tropic of ca- . 
5 pricorn, an iſle which he called Eaſter Hand, the lati- 
tude of which i is uncertain ; 3; then, between 2 and 16˙ : 
| ſouth latitude, the Pernicious Illes, where he loſt one of | 
nis ſhips; afterwards, much about the ſame latitude, 
the iſles Aurora, Veſper, the Labyrinth com poſed. of fix. 
iſlands, and Recreation Iſland, where he touched at. 
= He next diſcovered three Iſles in 12 ſouth, which he 
called the Bauman's Iſles; and laſtly, in 1 1⸗ ſouth, the 
Iſles of Tienhoven and Groningen ; ;. then failing alon g : 
New Guinea and Papua, he came at length to Batavia, 
where his ſhips were confiſcated. Admiral Rogge wein 5 
returned to Holland, on board a Dutch India-man, and 
arrived in the Texel che 1 ith of July, 172 3, fix hun- 


dred and eighty days after bis | departure. from the: 
: ſame Port. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The taſte for great navigations ſeemed entirely extinct, 


when, in 1 741, Admiral Anſon made a voyage round 
the world, the excellent account of which is in every 
body's hands, and has made no new improvement in 


5 geogra phy. 


After this voyage of Lord Anſon' 5; there was no con- 


ſiderable one undertaken for above twenty years. The 
5 ſpirit of diſcovery ſeems to have been but lately revived. 
Commodore Byron failed. from the Downs the 20th of 
june, 176 4, paſſed through the frraits of Magalhaens; : 
diſcovered ſome iſles in the South Sea, ſailing almoſt 
7 due north-weſt, arrived, at Batavia the 28th of No- 
vember, 176 5, at the Cape the 24th. of Febryary, | 
I 76 6, and in the Downs the 9th of May, having D 
been out upon this voyage fix hundred and forty- : 
95 5 eight days. 5 EO 


Two months after commodore Byron's 5 return, , captain 


5 Wallace ſailed from England, with the Dolphin and 
. Swallow floops; he went through | the ſtraits of Magal- : 
: daens, and as he entered the South Seas, he was ſepa- ” 
; Tated from the Swallow, commanded by captain car- 1 5 
5 teret; he diſcovered an iſle 3 in about I 9, ſome time in 


Auguſt, 1767: he ſailed up to the Line, paſſed near 


Papua, ; arrived at Batavia in January, I 768, touche 4 GG 
the Cape of Good Hope, and returned to en in 


| May the ſame year. 


His 
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His companion Carteret, after having ſuffered many 
misfortunes in the South Sea, and loſt almoſt all his 
crew, came to Macaſſar i in March 15 68, to Batavia the 
15th of September, and to the Cape of Good Hope to- 
wards the end of December. + 3 will appear in the 
ſequel, that I overtook him on the 18th of February, Ih 
A 769, in 11 north latitude. le arrived in En 
in June. d VVV 6 "IS. 

It appears, that of theſe ne voyages (Stick have „ af 
been made round che world N none ga to the 3 * | 

= RET... 7 on 7 French 


8 


4 Dom reneny, in Ty Diſcration upon America, dene of a voyage nad ] 
the world, in 17 19, by ee f 1 havy no knowledge of this. voyage · 
5 of Mr. de B. , #7 „ 
As M. de Bougainville + liſt of circumnavigators i is very imperſed, we e will eu- | ; "1. 
| deavour to give a more compleat one in few words. 1 5% Wy Ck” 4 
1. Fernando Magalhaens, 1 == 
2. Sir Francis Drake failed from Plymouth the I 5th of Norenbant! I 57; lat 
was obliged to put back on account of a ſtorm ; after which, be ſet fail agate 
1 3th of December, and returned | the 16th of * 1 23 WS. 
3. Sir Thomas Cavendiſh, 1586—88. . . 
4. Simon de Cordes, a Dutchman, failed i in 1 598—1600. - | JJ 
5. Oliver Van Noort failed the r3th of September, I 1598, and returned the 10 ff... 
of Auguſt, 160. 7 
5 6. George Spielbergen, a German in che Dutch 88 8 5 
„ 7. William Cornelius Schouten with Jacob Le Maire, 161 51617. 
38. Jacob T Hermite with John Hugo Schapenham failed from Goeree, in the 5 | 
province of Holland, the 29th of *. 1623, and arrived 1 in the Toxdl the ” of . = 
# uly, 1626. Te | 1 3 
9. Henry Brouwer, A Dutchman, i in 1643, en Mey 1 
10. Cowley, in 168 31686. 
11. William Dampier, an Engliſhman, Gailed i in 1 1685 3 RE He 
has been omitted by M. de Bougainville f in the liſt of circutanavigators, beagle he 
did not go round the world in one and the ſame thip. 
12. Beaucheſne Gouin, in 1699. 
13. Edward Cooke, an Engliſhman, made the one in e years 2708 
| nnd 2 1. 
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French nation, and that only ſix of mem taws been 
made with the ſpirit of difcovery 3 viz. thoſe of Magal- 
haens, Drake, Le Maire, Roggewein, Byron, and Wal- 
lace; the other navigators, who had no other view than 
to enrich themſelves by their attacks. upon the Spa- 
niards, followed the known tracks, without increaſing 


3 . of geography. 3 | R 
* 714. a Frenchman, called la Barbinais le Centil, | 


called. 0 n board a private merchant hip, in order to 
carry on an illicit trade, upon the coaſt 
Peru. From thence he went to China, whete, after ſtay- 


| ing ſome time in various factories, be embarked in an- 
other thip- than thar which had' brought him, and ri re- 


G rarmed to Europe, having indeed Sone in perſon round 


& of chili and 


: 14. Woodes Rogers, an Engliſiman, failed from Briſtol June 15th, 1708, 5 5 


on and Shetvocke, two Engliſhmen; failed che 1 3th. of February 


5 72 and returned in 1722; the former to Galway in Ireland, 3 in the begianingo of | 
June, The latter to London, on the firſt of Auguff. | 


16. Roggewein, a Mecklenburger, in the Dutch ſervice, failed the 16th of July, | 


15727, and returned the e July, % . 

17. Lord Anſon, Pa... 4. a . 5 55 8 
18. Commodore Byron, 1764—1 766. ; ; 
19. The Dolphin and Swallow ber. The 6 2 . The ſecond E 


" 1766—1769. 
„ 20. M. de Bovgainville, 1766—1 769. 


21. The Endeavour ſloop, captain 1 which Giled 3 in n 1 168; to ob- 


ſerve the tranſit of Venus, came to Batavia the latter end of 1770, and returned 
* England in July. 1771. 


From this lift, it :ppears. Wat the. Ee M hy hae undertaken | the greateſt ber 


of voyages, with a deſign to make diſcoveries, unattended by that ſelbiſhpelſs; With 


which moſt of the Dutch voyages were entered upon, merely with. a view to pro- 


mote the knowledge o 15 ee to make navigation more e ates, and likewiſe to 


throw further lightts' on = of nature. F. 
rl , . _ the 


—  — — 


the world, though that cannot be conſidered. as a cir- 
eumnavigation by the French nation 9 le 

Let us now ſpeak of thoſe who going out Scher fro AA 3 
ee or from the weſtern coaſts of South-America -. 4 
or from the Eaſt- Indies, have made diſcoveries in the - 
South Seas, withour failing round the Wii i!! 

It appears that one Paulmier de. Gonneville a 8 
man, was the firſt who diſcovered any 


thing, that avay, 1 33 
in 1503 and 104. - The. countries Which! he: = 1 


n 
ES: 
2b * 


\'1 : 
* 3 — 
F 
. oy pes. 


are not known; he brou ght however with him af I 
of one of them, whom the government. did not PI y 


back, for. which xeaſon, Gonneville, thinking himſelf 
perſonauy engaged, gave him his bpireſs in marriage. 
Alfonzo de Salazar, a Spaniard, diſcovered. in 1 52 1 
the Ille o St. Bartholomewy, in 145 om Or. and — 
I 58 eaſt longitude from Paris. 7 Rs 
Alvaro de Saavedra, left one of che ports 1 Me tico 
in 15 26, diſcovered, between 9 and 10% north, a er 
of iſles, which he called the King's Illes, much about 
the fame. longitude with the He St. Bartholomew; he 


hen went to che Philippines, and to the Moluccas, and 


* The zucker is oy ſolieitous to exchuide le Gentil de la Barbinais from the "OY | 
x nour of being the firſt circumnavigator of the French, nation, in order to ſecure it 
to himſelf; though! it is a real circumnavigation. The famous Italian, Giovan 
Frpeiſeo Gemelli Carreri, cannot with propriety be called a circumnavigator, 
though he made the tour of the globe in the years 1693—1 698, for. he landed in 
« Mexico, aud croſſed America by land, and went again to the 2 by wo and 
from thence to China and 2d Europe on board of ober ſhips. F. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
on his return to Mexico, he was the firſt that had any 
knowledge of New Guinea and Papua. He diſcovered 


likewiſe, . in twelve deg grees north, about eighty leagues, 


eaſt of the King's Iſles, a chain of low iſlands, which he 
called Iſlas de los Barbudos.- e 


Diego Hurtado and Hernando de Grijalva, who failed 


| from Mexico in 1 5 3 3, to ſearch the South Seas, diſco- 


vered only one iſle, ſituated in 20⁰ 30 north latitudes a 


and about 10 o weſt longitude from Paris ; 5 they called ; 


it St. Thomas Iſland. 


Juan Gaztan failed from Mexico in T 542, and like- 


wiſe kept to the north. of the quator. N there diſ. N 
: covered, between 2 oO and 99 in various lon gitudes, ſe- 
veral iſles.; 3. viz. Rocca Partida, the Coral Ifles, the Gar- 
ou den Ifles, the Sailor Iſles, the Ile of Areziſa, and at laſt 
S. he touched at New Guinea, or rather, according to his 
report, at the iſles that were afterwards called New Bri- 


tain; but Dampier had not Jet diſcovered the * 
which bears his name. „ 


The wy voyage is more famous: than all the : 


: preceding ones. 


Alvaro de Mendoga and Mindaßa, leaving peru in . 
1567, diſcovered thoſe celebrated ies, which obtained : 


the name of Solomon's Iſlands, on account of their I 


riches ; ; but ſuppoſing that the accounts we have of the . 
riches of theſe iſles be not fabulous, yet their fituation 


is 


— — —— —— — — 
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is not known, and they have been ſought for ſince. 
without any ſucceſs: It appears only, that they are on 
the ſouth ſide of the Line, between 8 and 125%. The 
lle lſabella, and the land of Guadalcanal, which thoſe 
voyages mention, are not better nnn . 
Ini 95, Alvaro de Mindaña, mne companion of Men- 1 

. in the preceding voyage, ſailed again from Peru, 
with four ſhips, in ſearch of the Solomon's Iſles: he 
had with him Fernando de Quiros, who afterwards * "% 
came celebrated by his own. diſcoveries. . 
covered, between 9 and 115 ſouth unde, 8 10 089 
weſt from Paris, the iſles. of San Pedro, Magdalena, Do- 
minica, St. Chriſtina, all Which he called la: Marqueſs | 

de Mendoga, in honour of Donna Iſabella ge Mendoga, 

Who made the voyage * bim: about twenty-four : 
degrees more to the weſtward, he diſcovered the Ille of 
San Bernardo; almoſt two hundred leagues to the, weſt 
of that, the Solitary Ile; and laſtly, me Iſle of Santa 
Cruz, fituated nearly in 140% eaſt longitude from Paris. ” 
The fleet filed from thence to the Ladrones, and. lay 8 
f to che Philippines, where general Mindaja did not ar- 


5 rive, nor did any one know ſince what became of him. 


Fernando de Quiros, the companion of the unhappy 
7” Mindaa, brought. Donna Iſabella back to Peru. , He 

failed, from thence again with two ſhips, on the 21ſt of 
December, 160 5 5 and ſteered his courſe. almoſt weſt- 


ſouth- 
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ſouth-weſt, He diſcovered at firſt a little iſle, in about 
25 ſouth latitude, and about 1 24* weſt longitude fram 


Paris; then, between 18 and 1 9 ſouth, ſeven or eight | 
low, and almoſt inundated iſlands, which bear his name, - 
and in 1 3* ſouth lat. about 15 52: weſt from Paris, the 
: iſle which he called Ile of Beautiful People. After- 
wards he fought in vain for the Ile of Santa Cruz, 
which he had ſeen on his firſt: voyage, but' diſcovered, | 
in 135 ſouth lat. and near 1 7 60 eaſt longitude from 
paris, the Ifle of Taumaco ; likewiſe, about a hundred 
' leagues weſt of chat iſle,” in 154 ſouth lat; a: great con- 
1 tinent, which he called Tierra  anftral | del L pirin Bento 
and which has been differently placed by the ſeueral 
geographers. There he ceaſed to g0 weſtward, and 
5 failed towards Mexico, where he arrived at the end of - 
the. year 1 606, me, e nne ee the i 
5 * of Santa cruz. Hi + 0 


Abel Taſman failed from Batavia us 1 1 of Au- 


Rog 1642, diſcovered land i in 42% ſouth latitude, and 
- about 155 * eaſt. lohgitude from Paris, which he called 
Van Diemen s fand: he failed from thence to the eaſt- 
ward, and in abort 160? of our eaſt longitude, he diſ- 

covered New Lecland, in 429 10 ſbuth. He coaſted it 
kill 103 4 [ouch lat. ftem whenes he failed N. E. and 
difcovered, in 220 2 22 ſouth lat. and nearly 1 74 eaſt of 


Faris, the Illes of Pytaart, Amſterdam, and Rotterdam, 


e ert 
: | us 1 5 ; 
- I w -- a Y . . Y N ; * . > 2 8 . * 1 


INTRODUCTION. IX 
He did not extend his reſearches. any farther, and re- 
turned to Batavia, failing bergen New Guinea and 
Gilalo, : 5 E3rn3T „„ 
The general name of New H tolland 10 heady given 
to a; great extent of continent; or chain of lands, reach : 
ing from 62-10-34? ſouth lat, between 105 and 14% 
eaſt longitude from Paris. It Was reafonable to give it 
the name of New Holland, becauſe the different: Parts of 5 
t have chiefly bern diſqovered by Dutch. navigmors. = 
The fi land Which was. found in theſe parts, was 
called ne Land; of, Eendraghs, from the perſon * that 
giſcovergd, it in 161 6, in 24 And ae ſouth latiryde. _ 
An 1618, aggther part of, this coaſt,; fitnated- nearly in 
#5? Duth, was-diſcpyered. by Zæachen, who. gave it the 
name of Arnhem and Diemen; though this is not the 
fame, with that; which Tafman. called Diemen's land 
afterwards. ; In 1619, Jan va Edels gaye his name 1% 
- ſouthern Part of New Holland. Another part, fituated 
between 30% An and 3 3*. received the name of Leuwen. 
1 Peter yan Nuitz £0! munjcated, his name in 1625 7:40.24 
oy ooaſt which makes as. jt. were. a, continuation of Leu - 
Wen's land to, the weſtward. ; William. de Witts called 
a. part, of the. weſtern coaſt, near the tropic of Capricorn, 
after. his on name, though. it. ſhould have born that 
of captain Viane,. 2 Dutchman, hp Paid dear for the 


6 Not from the diſcoverer, but from the ſhip Ecndraght (Concord). 3 
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Timor Ifle, made his firſt voyage in 1 687, along the 
2 coaſts. of New- Holland; and touched between the land 
of Arnhem and of Diemen: this ſhort expedition was 


productive of no diſcovery. In 1699 he left England, ; 
with an expreſs intention of viſiting all that region, : 
i concernin g which, the Dutch would not [publiſh the 
accounts they had of it. He failed along the weltern | 
_ -coaſt of it, from 28 to 15. He ſaw the land of Een- 
5 draght, and of De Witt, and conjectured that there might f 
exiſt a paſſage to the ſouth of Carpentaria. He then : 
I returned to Timor, from whence he went out again, 
| examined the Iſles of Papua, coaſted New Guinea, diſ- 
covered the paſſage that bears his name, called a great 5 
iſle which forms this paſſage or ſtrait on the eaſt fide, 
: New Britain, and failed back to Timor along New Gui- | 
nea. This is the ſame Dampier who between I 683 
and 16 91, partly as a free- booter or privateer, and 
7 parily as a trader, failed round the world, by changing 
his ſhips, | 


INT R O D UCTION. 


diſcovery of this coaſt i in 1 628, by the loſs of his 155 


and of all his riches. 


In the ſame year 1 628, Peter Carpenter, a Dutch- 


man, diſcovered the great Gulph of Carpentaria, be- 


tween 1 0? and 209 ſouth latitude, and the Dutch. Have 


2 often fince ſent ſhips to reconnoitre that «coaſt. 


| Dampier, an Engliſhman, ſetti ing out from the great 


This 


L N. T. R O D u. T 


This 18 the ſhort abſtract of the ſeveral voyages round 
the world, and of the: various diſcovetigs:made in that 
vaſt Pacific Ocean before our: departure: from France. 
Before I begin the natrative of the expedition, with 
which I was: charged, I muſt beg leave: to mention, 
that this relation ought not to be lcak ed upon alan ork 
of amuſement; it has chiefly: been written for 


6 ſeamen] 
Beſides, this lon g navigation round theiiglobel does not 
offer ſuch ſtriking and: intereſting ſcenes. tonthe :polire | 

world, as a voyage made in tinie of war! „Happy, if 
by being uſed to compoſition, 1 could haye learnt io 


, © 


counterbalante the: dulneſs of the ſub) Jecti by elegance of 


tile! But, though I was acquainted With che feienees ZE 
from my 'very youthywheri the leſſons which M. C Alem- 
bert was ſo kind to give me, enabled me to offer to the 
indulgent pub Ic; a work upon geometry, yet Fam O 0% g 
far from the ſanduary. of feience and leaifling zuthe 
| ramblingiand ſavage life hape le for iheſe twelve 
years paſt,” have had to great an effect upon e 
and my ſtile. One does not become a 800 7 mer 
the  wooc 


s. of Canada; or o he bes, amd bare 0 all 


5 CET ; 7 2 1 


TY Tile miſtakes in of our Allien d in cg te to EW navigators 200 ch. the 
1 South Seas, who did not fail round the world, are various and:multifarious; but i =. 
would take u up too much time to point them all out ; and as there is a very com- 

plete liſt of all the navigatirs of de. Pacific Ocean, in the Hi furicd / Cullaciibn of the 


everal Viyages und Diſcoveries in the South Paci fic Octan, Wag by Alex. Dal- 
WET o we eſe bur fcadtrs to * F. 1 Ste of aL: 


* 


IN RO HU OH EON 
a brother, whole'prod utions were admired by the w_ 


Hey and who might / have aflifted- me in that reſpect. 


Laſtly, I neither qupte nor contradict any body, and 


much leſs do I pretend to eſtabliſh or to overthiow: any : 
hypotheſis and ſuppoſing that the: great differences 
which Ib have remarked in the various (countries. where : 
Ithave touched latʒ had; nt been able to prevent my em. | 


bracing: that ſpirit of fy ſtem · making, ſo peculiar i in our 
preſent, age, and however ſo incompatible with true 


Philoſophy, how eonbl I: have expected that my whim, OT 


Whatever apptatance of probabiluy I could give it, 


ſhould meet with ſucceſs in the world?” I am a voyager | 
and a;fcaman4;that-ig, a liar-andia fiupid fellow, in 

the. eyes of that claſs of indolent Haughty Writers, Who 
in their cloſets rea ſon in inſinitum on the world and its 


inhabitants, and arith an air of ſuperiority, conſine na: 


| zure; within the-bmua of their own invention... 1 This 
| way of proceeſing appears very fingular and incon- 
ceivable, on the part of perſons who have obſerved 
5 nothing themſelves,” and only. write and. reaſon : upon 
the obſervations,” which they have borrowed from thoſe 
ſame travellers in whom. they deny the eue of ſee- : 
7 ing and thinking, Le 


1 ſhall conclude. this preliminary diſcourſe. by 40 ag 
juſtice to the zeal, courage, and unwearied patience of 
: 8 . the 


INTRODUCTION; 
the officers and crew of my two ſhips *. *, It has not 
been neceſſary to animate them by any extraordinary 


incitement, ſuch as the Engliſh thought it neceſſary to 


grant to the crew. of commodore Byron. Their con- 


ſtancy has ftood the teſt of the moſt critical ſituations, 
and their good will bas not one moment abated. But 


the French nation is capable of conquering che greateſt 


difficulties, and nothing is impoſſible to their efforts, as 
often as ſhe will think herſelf equal at leaſt to any na- 


tion in the world T. 


| Ng 


* The officers. on board the frigate la Boudeuſe, were M. de Bougainville, cap- 


tain of the ſhip ; Duclos Guyot, captain of a fire-ſhip; chevalier de Bournand, 

chevalier d'Oraiſon, chevalier du Bouchage, under-licutenants (enſeignes de vaiſ- | 
| fſeau) ; chevalier de Suzannet, chevalier de Kue, midſhipmen acting as officers; 
le Corre, ſuper- cargo ( Feier- marchand); 9 8 8. clerk; h Vene, 5 


the chaplain; la Porte, ſurgeon. 


XAVii- 


The officers of the ſtore-ſhip Etoile, conſiſted of M. M. Chand de hk . . 


dais, captain of a fire- ſnip; Caro, lieutenant in an India-man; Donat, Landais, 
Fontaine, and ng Kadena 7. marchands z 3 Michaud, hip 6-clerk ; Ven, 


ſurgeon. 


There were likewiſe M. M. te Commergon, a phyſician; ; Verron, + an x aſtrono- 


mer, and de Romainville, an engineer. 


_ + It would be improper to derogate from the merit of any nation, unlef that 
fame nation intends to obtain it by deſtroying the character of another. Had Mr. de : 
: Bougainville beſtowed ſome encomiums upon the zeal and courage of the officers 


under his command, it would be thought that he were willing to do them juſtice z 
but fince he, without the leaſt neceſlity, caſts a reflection upon the Engliſh officers 


in commodore Byron's expedition, it is no more but juſtice to retort the argument. 
It ! is an undeniable proof of the badneſs of the conſtitution, and of the arbitrary go 
vernment of a country, when a ſet of worthy men, who have braved the moſt immi- _ 


nent danger, with an undaunted courage, for the welfare of tbeir fellow- citizens, 
remain without any reward whatſoever, except that philoſophical one, the 


conſciouſneſs. of good and liudable actions. But it is likewiſe the beſt proof of the 


— bappineſs of the government and conſtitution of a country, when merit and virtue 


is rewarded. Theſe propoſitions are fo evidently founded on truth, that they want 


no further confirmation: and ** true — wal —½ himſelf on 


the 
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the happineſs to live under a government which thinks it a neceſſary duty to re- | 
ward zeal, courage, and virtue, in a ſet of men who go through their duty with 
ſpirit and chearfulneſs ; and what honour muſt not redound on an adminiſtration. 


which forces, even a rival nation, to give an honourable teſtimony to its attention in 


juſtly and conſpicuouſly rewarding merit in its fellow-citizens, at the ſame time 
that theſe rivals endeavour to quiet the uneaſy minds of . Poor diſſatisfied offi· - 


cers, wit a vain and —_— COLE F. 
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PART the FIRST. 
Departure from France clearing the Straits of 


Mayalhacna. Sg Anois 


. Bp 


| Departure of the Boudeuſe How Nantes; 3 put in at Breſt; ; 
run from Bre to Montevideo ; ; Juncrion with the Sani = 


frigates, intended for raking tf Nn of t F be Me h kamen, « i 
 Falkland's yon i de ioabe Y 


— 


N February 17 1 France began, to make 2 fete Objen of the | 
tlement on the Iſles Malonines. | Spain reclaimed "5, 
= theſe iſles as belonging to the continent of South 1 8 
America; and her right to them having been acknow- 3 1 3 
ledged by the king, 1 received orders to deliver 
our ſettlement to the Spaniards, and to proceed to 0 
the Eaſt- Indies by croſſing the South Seas between the 
Tropics. For chis expedition 1 received the com- 


1766, = 
November, $ 
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manq of the 0 N of twenty-fix cyelve- 
poundlers, I was to be jdined at the Malduines, 
by the ſtore-ſhip * Etoile, which was intended to 
bring me the proviſions neceſſary for a voyage of ſuch. 
a length, and to follow me during che whole expedi-- 
tio Several cibcumſtancés retarded the junction of 
0 0s flore-veſſel, and conſequently made my whole 
- = voyage near eight * „ O08, « than. : = would 


1 


otherwiſe have been. 55 5 by 
"vIn:ibe beginning; of Wee p 1 went: to 
Nantes, where the Boudeuſe had juſt been built, and 
where M. Duclos Guyot, a captain of a fireſhip, my | 
ſecond officer, was: fitting her nt. The 5th of this 
month we came down from Painbeuf to Mindin, to 
finiſh the equipment « of her; b; and on the 15th we failed: 
= W from this road for the river de la Plata. There 1. was 
E find the two Spaniſh frigates, called' la Eſmeralda and: 
1 1a Liebre, that had left Ferrol the 1 7th of October, 
f V and whoſe commander was ordered to receive the Nes 
J EI. 0 1 5 Knee, or Falklands Wands, in the name of his 
Squall of The 1: 1 ha 8 morning we fuffered a ſudden giſt i 
. = 0 wind from W. S. W. wo N. W. it grew more violent 
Fi RY m the night; which we paſſed under our bare poles, wh 
[if — ù— with our ir mäin- yarde lowered, the clue of the fore-ſail, £ 


Fe Fins oy, 3 4 


under 
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under which we tried before, having been carried 
away. The 18th, at four in the morning, our fore- 
top- maſt broke about the middle of its height; z the 
ee reliſted tin wn o'clock, when * broke 8 


Ss & £3 


maſt, This laft event made it impoſtble for us to con- 
| tinue our voyage, and 1 determined to put into Breſt» as in at 
: where we arrived the 21ſt of November. 55 
„ ſquall of wind, and the confuſion it had oc- 
caſioned, gave me room to make the followin 8 obſer- 
vations upon the late and _ of the frigate 
which I commanded.” e 
"os The prodigious wing home of ker topctim- 
bers, leaving too little opening o the angles which 
the ſhrouds make with the malts, the latter were not 
* ſupported. - =S9qr T9116 2197) 
The precedin g n became of möre "bite 
quence by the nature of the ballaſt, - which” we nad 
been bbliged to take in, on account” f che prodi- 
gious quantity of Proviſions e Had ewed. Forty 
runs of ballaſt, diſtributed on both” fides of the kel. 
Lon, and at a ſhort dittance from! it, and a dozen twelve | 
pounders placed at the bottom of the pump- well (we 
had only fourteen upon deck) added a conſiderable 
- ; weight, which being much below the center of gra- 
: vity, and almoſt entirely reſted Upon the kelſon, . 
| S put = 
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put the maſts in danger, if there had been any 


. 


Theſe reflections induced me to get the exceſſive 


beight of our maſts ſhortened, and to exchange the 
cannon, which were twelve. pounders, for eight. 
pounders. Beſides the diminution af near twenty ton 
5 weight, both in the hold and upon deck, gained by 
; exchanging the artillery, the narrow make of the 
frigate alone Was ſufficient to render it neceſſary. she 
wanted about two feet of the beam which ſuch fri- 
gates have as are intended to carry twelve pounders. : 


| Notwithſtandin: theſe alterations, which I was allowed 


| to make, 1 could not help obſerving that my ſhip was not 
fit for navigating in the ſeas round Cape Horn, I had 
found, during the ſquall of wind, that ſhe made wa- 
| ter from all her upper-works, which might expoſe 
, part of my biſcuit to be ſpoiled by the water getting 
into the ſtore-rooms in bad weather; an inconvenience, 
me conſequences of which we ſhould not be able to re- 
medy during the voyage. 1 therefore aſked leave to ſend 
the Boudeuſe back to France from the Falkland's 
: iſlands, under the command of the chevalier Bour- 
1 nand, lieutenant of a ſhip, and to continue the voyage 
With the ſtore · ip 1 Etoile alone, if the long g winter 


nights ſhould. prevent my paſſing the Straits of 
Wagad- | 
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 Magalhaens *, I obtained this permiſſion, and the 4th 5 , 1 
of December, our maſts being repaired, the artillery EX» | 
changed, and the frigate entirely caulked in her upper- 
; works, we went out of the port and anchored in the 
road, where we continued a whole day, in order to 
embark the powder, and to ſet up the ſhrouds. 
The 5th at noon we got under fail 3 in the road of December. 
Breſt, * was obliged to eut my cable, becauſe the from Bd Breſt. 
freſh eaſt- wind and the ebb prevented my tacking 
about, as I was apprehenſive of falling off too near the 
ſhore. I had. eleven commiſſioned officers, - and three 
| volunteers ; ; and the crew conſiſted of two bundred - 
1 ſailors, warrant-officers, ſoldiers, boys, and ſervants. i 
The prince of Naſſau- sieghen had got leave from the 
king to go upon this expedition. At four o clock i in 
the afternoon, the middle of the iſſe of Uſhant bore 5 
N. by E. and from thence 1 took my departure. 
During the firſt days, we had the wind pretty con- Deferipion | | 
fant from W.N. W. to W. 8. W. and S. W. very freſh, ' rage. i 
| The 1 7, afternoon; we got fight of the Salvages; 3 
the 18th, of the Iſle of Palma; and the 1 9th, of the Ille 
of Ferro. Wbat is called the Salvages, is a little iſle of 
Fo about a league in extent from E, to W. it is low i in the 


* „ Though the name of wis circumnavigator is s frequently ſpelled Magellan, ir 
B, however, righd to ſpell proper names as they are written in their OO 
Kanguage 3 ; dent to 5 rule we ſhall always write Magalhaens. F 
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middle, and at each end a little hillock; a chain 
of rocks, ſome of which appear above water, extend to 


the weſtward about two leagues off the iſland ; there 


are likewiſe ſome breakers on the eaſt-ſide, but they are 
not far from the 8 


Error in the | 
„ The ſight of theſe rockt contvinged. us of a great 


een, error in our reckoning ; but I would not make a com- 
putation before 1 had ſeen the Canaries, whoſe poſition 
is exactly determined. The ſight of the Iſle. of Ferro 
gave me with certainty the correction which J was de- 
\ ſirous to make, The 1 9th, at noon, I took the lati- 
—_ >” 5 tude, and comparing it with the bearings of the Iſle 
; | 9 £ of Ferro taken that ſame hour, 1 found a difference of 5 
5 RS 7 Four degrees and ſeven minutes, which I was more to 
$ 5 the eaſtward, than by my reckoning. This error is 
, = frequent i in croſſing from Cape Finiſterre to che Canaries, 
5 TW _ and 1 had found it on other voyages, as the currents 
It OD oppoſite the ſtraits of Gibraltar fer to. the eaſtward | 
with great rapidity. | 
f | Poſition "3 4 had, at the ſame time, an opportunity of remarking, 7 
rectifed. that the. Salvages are improperly placed on M. de Bellin 8 5 
Chart. - Thdeed, when we got fight of them the 17th, 
after noon, the longitude which their bearings gave us 
differed from our calculation by three. degrees ſeven- | 
teen minutes to the eaſtward. However, this ſame dif- 


Ference appeared the 19th of four degrees ſeven mi- 
4 — AUutes, 
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nutes, by correcting our place, accordin: g to the bearings 
of the iſle of Ferro, whoſe longitude has been determin- 
ed by aftronomical obſervations. It muſt be obſerved, 
that during the two days which paſſed between our get- 
ting fight of the Salvages and of Ferro, we ſailed 8 
with a fair wind; and conſequently there can be very 
little miſcalculation i in that part of the courſe. Beſides, 
the 1 8th, we ſet the Ifle of Palma, bearing 8. W. by W. | 
corrected ; and, according to M. Bellin, it was to bear 
8. W. 1 concluded, from theſe two obſervations, that 


NM. Bellin has placed the Hle of Salvages 3 about 32 
more to the W. than it really 3 V 


Wy therefore took a freſh | departure the 1 ain of 
December at noon. We. met with. no remarkable 
occurrences on our voyage, till we came to the Rio de 

la Plata; our courſe furniſhed us only with the following 

| obſervations, which may be intereſting to navigators. T 

1. The 6th and 7th of January.” 17 67, being between a 

Nt January. 
x 40 and 0 38 north latitude ; and about 2.89 longi- 


— ob- | 2 
. i rvations. , 
; tude, we ſaw many. birds, which induced me to believe, ds e 


that we were near the rock. of- Penedo San Pedro z 1 
though. M. Bellin does: not mark i it on his chart. 


2, The 8th of January, in the afternoon, we paſſed 8 „ 4 
the line between 27 and 280 of longitude. „ 8 — — 


3. Since the 2d of January we could no longer obſerve 3 


the varia- 
the variations; ; and I only reckoned them by the charts tions, 


of 
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of William Mountain and James Obſon. The 11 th, at 
ſun- ſet, we obſerved 3* 17 of N. W. variation; and the 
F: 14th, in the morning, 1 obſerved again 16 of N. W. 
variation with an azimuth-compaſs, the ſhip | then be- 
ing 1 in 10? 30 Or 40 8. latitude, and about 33⸗⁰ 20 
W. longitude, from Paris, Therefore it is certain, that, 
if my eſtimated longitude is exact, and 1 verified it as 


ſuch at the land- fall *, the line of no variation is ſtill = 2 
further advanced to the weſtward ſince the obſervation „ 
of Mountain and Obſon; and it ſeems the progreſs = | 
_- | wis line weſtward is pretty uniform. Indeed, upon 
| i ES the ſame degree of latitude, where Mountain and Obſon 
5 | FFF found 125 or 13? of difference in the ſpace of forty- four 
q 5 years, 1 have found a little more than 6%after an interval 1 | 
I | > of 22 years. This progreſſion deſerves to be confirmed by | 
1 3 —0vwrQ obſervations. The diſcovery of the law by which 
„ | 5 theſe changes happen that are obſerved in the declination „ 
A | 5 of the magnetic needle, beſides furniſhing us with 3 „ 
= ; method of finding out the longitude at ſea, might 5 
$ F perhaps lead us to the cauſes of this variation, and gz 
= . „ perhaps even to that of the magnetic power. | 
* . | Cauler of the 4. About the line we have almoſt always obſerved 
_ N variations = 
F IE a ow 4 very great variations on the north-ſide, though it is 
j N 5 Brakils, more common to obſerve them on the ſouth- fide. We 9 
_— 333 had an opportunity of gueſſing at the cauſe of it, the © 108 
. 85 3 . * Land-fall, atterage, the firſt land a ſhip makes after a {ea-vopage. See Fal- 2 5 
1 coner's Marine Dictionary. F. | 
4 8h 
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18th of January paſſing over a bank with young fiſh, 
which extended beyond the reach of our fight, from 
8. W. one quarter W. to N. E. one quarter E. upon a 
line of reddiſh white, about two fathoms broad. Our --- 
meeting with tht: taught us that ſince ſome days the | 
currents ſet in to the N. E. one quarter E. for all fiſh 
ſpawn upon the coaſts, whence' the currents detach the 
fry and carry them into the open ſea. On obſerving 5 
meſe variations N. of which 1 have ſpoken, 1 did not 
infer from thence, that it was neceſſary there ſhould 
be variations weſtward together with them ; likewiſe 
the 29th of January, in che evening, When” we faw w 
land, TL had calculated at noon that it was ten or twelve 
leagues o off, which gave riſe to the following obſer- | 
vations, 8 JE. 
yy has long ago been at complaint among na- 
vigators, and ſtill continues, that the chats, and 
- eſpecially thoſe of 'M.'Bellin, lay down the coaſts of 
Bfaſil too much to the eaſtward. They ground this 


_ complaint upon their having got fight of ' theſe” coaſts 
” in their ſeveral voyages, when they thought themſelves 
at leaſt eighty or a hundred leagues off. They: add, thar | 
they have ſeveral times obſerved on theſe. coaſts, 255 
that the currents had carried them 8. W. and they ra- 
ther chooſe to tax the charts and aſtronomical obſer- 


oo 3 © Hs vations 


10 
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vations as erroneous, than ſuſpect their ſhips reckon- 


ing ſubject to miſtakes. : 


Upon the like reaſonings we might have concluded 


the contrary on our courſe to Rio de la Plata, if by 8 
chance we had not diſcovered the reaſon of the varia- 
tiations N. which we met with, It was evident that the 
bank with the fry of fiſh, that we met with the 2 9th, was 
ſubje& to the direction of a current; and its diſtance 
from the coaſt proved, that the current bad already 
exiſted ſeveral days. It was therefore the cauſe of 
| conſtant errors in our courſe; ; and the currents 
N which navigators have often found to {et 1 in to the 8. 
W. on theſe ſhores, are ſubject to variations, ang ſome- 

: times take contrary directions. 


This obſervation being well confirmed, _s; our PER 


being nearly 8. W. were my authorities for correfting 
our miſtakes as to the diſtanees, making them agree 
with the c obſervations of the latitude, and not io cor- 


rect the points of the compaſs. By this method il 
got fight of the land, almoſt the ſame moment 
when I 8 to ſee it by my © calculation. Thoſe | 


among us, WhO always reckoned aur courſe. to the 
_ weſtward, according to the ſhip's journals, being content- 

ed to correct the difference of latitude by the obſerva- - 
tions at DOOR, expected to he Cloſe't0 the ſbore, according 


4 


to 


HL 
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to their calculation, long before we had ſo much as 


got ſight of it: but can this give them reaſon to con- 


clude, that the coaſt of the Braſils 18 much more welt. 


ward than Mr. Bellin has laid it down! * 


1 In general it ſeems, that in this part the currents 
3 vary, and ſometimes ſet to the N. E. but more frequently 


to S. W. One glance at the bearings and poſition of 


Obſervations = 
on the cur-. 
rents. 


| the ovatt is ſufficient to prove that they can only follow 


one or the other of theſe directions; 5 and i it is always 


eaſy: to diſtinguiſh which of the two then takes place by 


the differences. north or fouth, which the latitude gives, 
To theſe currents we may impute the frequerit errots 


1 which navigators complain; and 15 am of opinion 

r. Bellin has laid down the coaſts of the Brafils with 
1 I believe it the more readily, as the longitude 15 

df Rio Janeiro has been determined by Meſlrs. Godin, EEE 
and the Abbé de la Caille, who met there in 1751; 
and as ſome obſervations of the longitude have like- 


wiſe been made at rernambuco and Buenos Ayres. 


Theſe three points being determined, chere can be no | 
conſiderable. error in regard to the lon gitude of the 5 


eaſtern coafts of America, from 8˙ to 3 gf 8. latitude; 3 


| and this has been confirmed to us by experience. 

Since the 27 th of January we found ground, and 
'on the 29th, in the evening, we ſaw the land, though 
we could not take the bearings, as night was coming 
| — MS — © 


Entry into 
Rio de la 
Plata, 


12 


| : Neceſſary 


correction in 
M. Bellin's 


| Anchoring- £5 


place at the 


| Maldonados. 
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on, and the ſhore very low. The night was dark. 
with rain and thunder. We lay. to under our reefed 


top-ſails, the head towards the offing. On the 
3oth, by break of day, we perceived the mountains 


of Maldonado: it was then eaſily diſcovered that the 
land we ſaw the evening before, Was the iſle of Lobos. 5 


However. as our latitude, when we arrived, was 37 


16 20 we muſt have taken it for Cape Santa Maria, 5 
Which Mr. Bellin places in 3 5? 2 5 though its true 


latitude is 34? 55; ; 1 take notice of this falſe poſition, 
becauſe it might prove dangerous. A ſhip failing in 3 * 


1 8. latitude, and expecking to ſind cape Santa Maria, 2 
might run the riſe of getting upon the Engliſh. Bank | 
without having ſeen any land. However, the ſoundings . 
would caution. them againſt the approaching danger; 
for, near the ſand, you find no more than ſix or ſeven 
fathoms of water. The French Bank, or Sand, which 
is no more than a prolongation of cape. San Antonio, 5 
would be more dangerous ; juſt before you, come to 
the northern point of it, vou find from twelve; to four- 


„ 


teen fathoms of water. | 


The Maldonados are the firſt bib lands one bees 0 on 
the north- fide after entering the Rio de la Plata, and 5 
almoſt the only. ones till you come | to Montevideo. 
Eaſt of theſe mountains chere is an anchorage upon * 
very low coaſt ; ; it is a creek ſheltered by a little iſland. | 


3 
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The Spaniards have a little town at the Maldonados, 
with a garriſon. In its neighbourhood is a poor gold 


mine, that has been worked theſe few years; in it 
they likewiſe find Pretty tranſparent ſtones. About two 
leagues inland is a town newly built, and entirely 
peopled with Portugueze deſerters ; ; it is called Pueblo 


Nuevo. 


The 3 IK, at eleven in the morning, we > anchored | in Anchoring at | 


. Montevideo bay, having four fathom water, with a 


black, ſoft, muddy bottom. We had paſſed the night 


between the zoth and 370 in nine fathoms, the 


ſame bottom, five or fix leagues eaſt of the, iſle of 
Flores. The two Spaniſh frigates, which were to take 
: poſſeſſion of the Iles Malouines (Falkland's and) had 


| Montevideo. f 


lain in the road a whole month. Their commander, February. 


Don Philip Ruis Puente, captain of a man of war, 


Was appointed Sovernor of thoſe iſlands; we went to- 
| gether to Buenos Ayres, in order to concert the neceſ- 


9285 fary meaſures, with the governor- general, for the cel. 


ſion of the ſettlement, which I was to deliver up to 
: the Spaniards, | Ve did not make a long ſlay there, 
and I returned to Montevideo on the 16th of February. 


The prince of Naſſau went with me, and as a con- 138 der 
i Buenos Ayres 
trary wind prevented our returning in a ſchooner, WE ic Moneevi- 
a landed oppolite Buenos Ayres, above the colony of San 
E Sacramento, and made this tour r by land, We croſſed 


thoſe 


yy, 43 
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_ thoſe immenſe plains, in which travellers are ; guid- 


ed by the eye, taking care not to miſs the fords in 


the rivers, and driving before themſelves thirty or 

Forty horſes, among which they muſt take ſome with 

; nooſes, in order to have relays, when thoſe on which 

: chey ride are fatigued.” We lived upon meat which 
was almoſt raw; and paſſed the nights. in huts made 
of leather, in which our fleep was conſtantly inter- 
rupted by the howlings of tygers that lurk around 
them. I ſhall never forget in what manner we croſſed | 

the river St. Lucia, which is very deep, rapid, and widet 

1 chan che Seine oppoſite the Hoſpital of Invalids at Pa- 


You get into à narrow, long canoe, one of 


a fides is Half as high again as the other; two 
horſes are chen forced into the water, one on the ſlar- 
board, and the other on the larboard fide of the canoe, 
and the maſter of the ferry, being quite naked, 
(which, chou gh a very wiſe precaution, is inſuf- 
cient to encourage paſſengers that cannot ſwim) 
holds up the horſes heads as well as he can above the 
5 85 water, obliging them to ſwim over the river, and to 
draw the canoe, if they be ſtrong enough for it. 


Don Ruis arrived at Montevideo a few days after | 
There arrived at the fame time two boats laden, 


one > with wood and refreſhments, the other with biſ- 
cuit and flour, which we took. on board, in place of 


— that 
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that which had been conſumed on our voyage from 
Breſt, The Spanith frigates being likewiſe ar, we 
3 to leave Rio de la Plata. | 


en A 1 


| Account ol the fab Yemen Ul the Meeren in Riv 4. 


10 de la Plata, or the river of Plate, does not go 
by that fame name from its ſource. It is faid to 


8 


Incirtalary 
concerning 
the ſource of l 


. this tiver. 9 


n from the lake Rarages, near 1 6 30 ſouth, un- 25 


der the name of Para guai, which it communicates to 


te immenſe extent of land it paſſes through. In about 


1 27 it joins with the river Parana, whoſe name it takes, 
together with its waters. It then runs due ſouth 


to lat. 34% where it receives the river Uraguai, and di- 


recs its courſe. eaſtward, by the name of la Plata, 


which it keeps to the ſea. 


The Jeſpit geographers, who were the firſt t that at- ; 


wibuted the origin of this great river to the lake of 
Xarages, have been miſtaken, and other writers have 
followed their miſtake in this particular. The ex- 

iſtence of this lake, which has been i in vain fought for, 


is NOW acknowledged to be fabulous. The marquis of 


Valdelir ais and Don George Menezes, having been ap- 
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OO and 6 8. latitude nearly! in the middle between the two ” 
85 oceans, and in the fame mountains whence the Made- | 
ra comes, which empties ſelf into the river of Ama- 
20ns. The Parana and Uraguai ariſe both i in the Bra- 
ſils; the Uraguai in the captainſhip of 8t. Vincent; E 
the Parana near the Atlantic ocean, in che mountains 


that lie to the E. N. E. of Rio Janeiro, whence it 
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pointed, the one by Spain and the other By Portugal, 


for ſettling the limits between the poſſeſſions of theſe 
two powers in this country, ſeveral Spaniſh- and Por- 
tugueſe officers went through the whole of this por- 


tion of America, from 1 7 91 till 1 7 . part of the 
Spaniards went up the river Paraguai, expecting by this 


means to come into the lake of Xarages ; the Portu- 


gueſe on their part, ſetting out from Maragoſlo, a ſet- 
tlement of theirs upon the inner boundaries of the 
Braſils, in about 120 ſouth latitude, embarked on a ri- 


ver, called Caourou, which the ſame maps of the Jeſuits | 


marked, as falling into the lake of Rarages, | They . 
were both much ſurpriſed at meeting in the river Pa- 
raguai, i in 145 8. latitude, without having ſeen any lake. 
| They proved, that what had been taken for a lake, was 5 
a great extent of very low grounds, which, during a 


| certain ſeaſon, are covered by the inundations of the 


N or Rio de la Plata, Alt between 56 


takes 
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takes its courſe to the weſtward, and TOR” turns 
ſouth. 


The abb& Prevoſt has given the hiſtory of hs diſco- Date of th 
very of the Rio de la Plata, and of the obſtacles the Spa- ments of the 


Spaniards 


5 niards met with, in forming the firſt ſettlements they _” 


made there. 5 ie appears from his account that Diaz de 
Solis firſt entered this river in 1 51 5, and gave his name 
to it, which it bore till 1 526, when Sebaſtian Cabot | 
changed i it to that of la Plata, or of Silver, on account 
of the quantity of that metal he found among the natives 
| there. Cabot built the fort of Eſpirit Santo, upon the 
river Tercero, thirty leagues above the junction of the 
Paraguai and Uraguai; but this ſettlement \ was deſtroyed 
almoſt as ſoon as it was conſtructed. 
Don Pedro de Mendoza, great cup bearer to the em- 
peror, was then ſent to the river of Plate in 15 3 5. He 
laid the firſt foundations of Buenos Ayres, under bad 
auſpices, on the right hand ſhore of the river, ſome 
| leagues below its junction with the Uraguai, and his 
whole expedition was a chain of unfortunate events, 
that did not even end at his death. nn 
The inhabitants of Buenos Ayres, being conti- 
4 a interrupted by the Indians, and conſtantly op- 
; preſſed by famine, were obliged to leave the Place and CC 
to retire to Aſſumption. This town, now the capital of 5 5 3 
Paraguai, w was founded by ſome Spaniards, attendants of . 


5 5 Men- 


18 


Buenos 


Situation 4 | 
the town of 
4 its longitude 18 61 5 weſt from Paris, according to 


the aſtronomical obſervations of father Feuillée. Ir 
is built regular, a 4 and much larger than the num- 
ber of its inhabitants would require, | which do not 5 
exceed twenty thouſand, whites, negroes, and meſ- 
tizos. The way of building the houſes gives 'the 
town this great extent; ; for, if we except the con- 
vents, public buildings, and five or fix private man- 
fions, they are all very low, and have no more than 
a Sround-Hoor, with vaſt court-vards, and moſt 
1 them a garden. | The citadel, which includes 
the governor's palace, is ſituated upon the ſhore of | 
the river, and forms one of the ſides of the great 
ſquare, oppoſite to which the town-hall 3 is ſituated; 
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Mendoza, upon the weſtern ſhore of the river, three 
hundred leagues from its mouth, and was in a very 
ſhort ſpace of time conſiderably enlarged. At len gth Don 


Pedro Ortiz de Zarata, governor of Paraguay, rebuilt 
| Buenos Ayres in 1580, on the ſame ſpot where the un- 
happy Mendoza had formerly laid i it out, and fixed his re- 
ſidence there: the town became the ſtaple to which Euro- 
pean ſhips reſorted, and by degrees the capital of all theſs 5 
ä tracts, the ſee of a biſhop, and the reſidence of A So- 


vernor- general. F 


Buenos Ayres 18 ſituated in 34? 35 ſouth latitudes 


the cathedral and epiſcopal palace occupy the two 


— . other 
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other ſides of the ſquare, in which a public market 1s 
daily held. 


There is no harbour at Buenos Ayres, nor ſo much 
as a mole, to facilitate the landing of boats. The ſhips 
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This town | 
wants a har- 
bour, 8 


can only come within three leagues of the town; there 


they unload their goods into boats, which enter a lit- 


n tle river, named Rio Chuelo, from whence the mer- | 
chandizes are brought in carts to the town, which is 
1 about A quarter of a league from the landing- place. The 


ſhips which want careening, or take their lading at Bue- 
nos Ayres, go to la Engenada de Baragon, a kind ol 


| — about nine or ten leagues E. 8. E. of this town. 
Buenos Ayres contains many religious commu- 


Works. The monks have given the title of Majordomes 


1 


Religious e- 


or Stewards. of the founders of their orders, and of the 
py holy Virgin, to the principal ladies i in this town. This | 
poſt gives them the excluſive charge of ornamenting 5 
the church, dreſſing the Aatue of the tutelar ſaint, 
and wearing the habit of the order. It is a fingular 
fight for a firanger to ſee ladies of all ages in the 
churches of St. Francis and st. Dominique affiſt in offi- 


ciating, and wear the babit of thoſe holy inſtitutors. 


The Jeſuits. have offered a much more auſtere mode 
of lanctifcation than the former to the pious ladies. "Ad.-.. 


D 2 — = Joining 


r 8 
nities of - both ſexes. N great number of holi- = 


days are yearly. celebrated. by proceſſions and fire- 
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joining to their convent, they had a Houle, called Caſa de 
los Exercicios de las Mugeres, 1. e, the Houfe for the 


| Exerciſes of Women. Married and unmarried women, | 
| without the conſent of their huſbands. or parents, went 
to be ſanctiſied there by a retreat of twelve days. 
They were lodged and boarded at the expence of the 


YZ community. No man was admitted into this ſanctuary, 
unleſs he wore the habit of St. Ignatius ; even ſervant- 


maids were not allowed to attend their miſtreſſes thither. 


The exerciſes practiſed i in this holy place were medita- 
tion, prayer, catechetical inſtructions, confeſſion, and 


flagellation. They ſhewed us the walls of the cha- 


5 pel, yet ſtained with the blood, which, as they told . 


us, was diſperſed by the rods wherewith penitence arm- 
ed the hands of cheſe Magdalens. 


All men are brothers, and religion makes 1 no dit. 


tinRtion i in regard to their colour. There are ſacred ce- 

remonies for the ſlaves, and the Dominicans have eſta- | 

bliſhed a religious community of negroes. They have 
-. chapels, maſſes, Holidays, and decent burials, and - 

all this coſts every negro that belongs. to the commu- 
nity only four reals a year. This community of ne- 

| groes acknowledges St. Benedict of Palermo, and the 

Virgin, as. their patrons, perhaps on account of theſe 
words of ſcripture Nigra ſum, ſed formoſa filia Jeru- 


falem.“ On the holidays of theſe alglary ſaints, they 
chuſe 
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chuſe two kings, one to repreſent the king of 


21 


spain, the other the Portugueze monarch, and each of 


them choofes a queen. Two bands, armed and well 


dreſſed, form a proceſſion, and follow the kin g8, march 


ing with the croſs, banners, and a band of muſic. They 


fing, dance, repreſent battles between the two parties, 


and repeat litanies. This feſtivity laſts from morning 


till night, and the ſight of it is diverting. 


The environs of Buenos Ayres are well cultivated. 


1 of the inhabitants of that city have their country- 
houſes there, called Quintas, furniſhing all the ne- 


ceſſaries of life i in abundance. 1 except wine, which 
: they get from Spain, or from Mandoza, a vineyard 


Environs of 

BuenosAyres, 
and their pro- 
ductions. 


about two hundred leagues from Buenos Ayres. The 
| cultivated environs of this city do not extend very far ; ; 
for at the diſtance of only three leagues from the city, - 
there are immenſe fields, left to an innumerable mul- 
titude of horſes and black catile. One ſcarce meets 


with a few ſcattered huts, on croſſing this vaſt country, 


erected not ſo much with a view of cultivating the ſoil, 
as rather to ſecure the property of the ground, or of che 
cattle upon it to their ſeveral owners. Travellers, 
who crofs this plain, find no accommodations, and are 
obliged to ſleep i in the ſame carts they travel! in, and 


which are the only kind of carriages : made uſe of on 
long journeys here. Thoſe who travel on horſeback 
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Abundance 


of cattle. 1 
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are often — to lie in the fields, without any co- 
vering. 
The country is a continued plain, without other fo- 


reſts than thoſe of fruit trees. It is ſituated in the 
happieſt climate, and would be one of the moſt fer- 
tile in the world in all kinds of Productions, if it 
were cultivated. The ſmall quantity of wheat and 


= maize which is ſown there, multiplies by far more 
than in our beſt fields in France. Notwithſtanding 


theſe natural advantages, almoſt the whole country 
lies neglected, as well in the neighbourhood of the 
Spaniſh ſettlements, as at the greateſt diſtance from 

them ; or, if by chance you meet with any improve- 
| ments, they are generally made by negro- -ſlaves. 

Horſes and horned cattle are in ſuch great abundance 
in theſe plains, that thoſe who drive the oxen before - 
the carts, are on horſeback ; and the inhabitants, 
or travellers, when preſſed by hunger, kill an ox, take ; 

what they intend to eat of it, and leave the reſt as a 

prey to wild dogs and tygers*, which are the only 


dangerous animals in this country. 


The dogs were originally brought from Europe: the 


eaſe with which they are able to get their livelihood a 
the open fields, has induced them to leave the habita- 85 


lt is now certain, that the animal, here called —_ is the C ouguara or -Drownr 


; (tyger) Cat, of Penn, Syn. quad. p. 179. a very large animal, and very herce 1 in hot 
countries. F. 


tions, 
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tions, and they have encreaſed their ſpecies innumerably. 
They often join in packs to attack a wild bull, and even a 
man on horſeback, when they are preſſed by hunger. The 


23 


tygers are not numerous, except in woody parts, which 5 
are only to be found on the banks of rivulets. The 


inhabitants of theſe countries are known to be very 


dexterous in uſing nooſes; and it is fact, that ſome 


Spaniards do. not fear to throw a nooſe, | even upon 


a tyger; though it is equally. certain that ſome of 
them unfortunately became the prey of theſe ra- 


venous creatures. At Montevideo, I ſaw a ſpe- 


cies of tyger-cat, whoſe hairs were pretty long, and of 


a whitiſh grey. The animal is very low upon its legs, 


about five feet long, fierce, and very ſcarce. 


Wood is very dear at Buenos Ayres, and at Monte- 


Video. In the neighbourhood of theſe places, are only; 


Scatcity of 
wood ; means 
of  remedying | 


= ſome. little ſhrubs, hardly fit for fuel. All timber 
for building bouſes, and conſtructing and refitting 


| the veſſels that navigate in the river, comes from Pa- 


raguai in rafts. It would, however, be eaſy to get all 


the timber for conſtructing the greateſt ſhips from the 
: upper parts of the country. From Montegrande, where 
they have the fineſt wood, it might be tranſported in 
fingle round ſtems, through the river Ybicui, into the 
| Uraguai, and from the Salto- Chico of the Uraguai, 


ſome 
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ſome veſſels made on purpoſe for this uſe, might bring 


ir to ſuch places upon the river, where docks were 


built. 


Account of 


the natives 
of this coun- 


" Wy 


The Indians, who inhabit this part of America, north f 


and ſouth of the river de la Plata, are of that race ; 
called by the Spaniards Indios bravos —They are 


middle-ſized, very ugly, and afflicted with the itch. 


They are ofa deep tawny colour, which they blacken Rill 2 
more, by continually rubbing themſelves with greaſe, 
They have no other dreſs than a great cloak of roe- 
deer ſkins, hanging down to their heels, in which 
they wrap themſelves up. Theſe ſkins are very well 
dreſſed; they turn the hairy ſide inwards, and paint . 


5 the outſide with various colours. The diſtinguiſh- 


ing mark of their cacique is a band or firap of 
| leather, which is tied round his forehead; . 
formed into a diadem or crown, and adorned with 


plates of copper. Their arms are bows and ar- 


rows; ; and they likewiſe make uſe of nooſes and 
of balls ., | Theſe Indians are always. on horſeback, | 
and have no fixed habitations, at leaſt not near the 5 
en ſettlements. | Sometimes they come with their 


* > Theſe balls are 10 round ones, of the ſize of a two-pound ball, both ES | 
in a ſtrap of leather, and faſtened to the extremities of a thong, ſix or ſeven feet 
long. The Indians, when on horſeback, uſe this weapon as a fling, and often * | 


the animal they are e purſuing, at the diftance of three hundred . 


wives 


5 them. 
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wives to buy brandy of the Spaniards ; and they do not 
ceaſe to drink of it, till they are ſo drunk as not to be 


able to ſtir. In order to get ſtrong liquors, they ſell 


their arms, furs, and horſes; and having diſpoſed of 


_ all they are. poſſeſſed of, they ſeize the horſes they can 
meet with near the habitations, and make off. Some 


times they come in bodies of two or three hundred men, 
to carry off the catile from the lands of the Spaniards, 


or to attack the caravans of travellers. 


They plunder 


and murder, or carry them i into flavery. This evil can- 


not be remedied : 


for, how is it poſſible to conquer a 
nomadic nation, in an immenſe uncultivated country, | 
where it would be difficult even to find them: beſides, 


theſe Indians are brave and inured to hardſhips; ; and 


| thoſe times exiſt no longer, when one Spaniard could 


put a thouſand Indians to flight. 


A ſet of robbers united into 4 body, a few years 
ago, on the north ſide of the river, and may become 


more dangerous to the Spaniards than they are at pre. 


3 of rob 
bers, ſetiled 


on the north 


ſide of the 
river. 


ſent, if efficacious meaſures are not taken to deſtroy 


some malefactors eſcaped from the hands of 


juſtice, retired to the north of the Maldonadoes ; +: ſome 


deſerters joined them; 


ſenſibly; they took wives from among the Indians, 


and founded a race of men Who live upon robbe- 
ries. They make inroads, 


5 


their numbers encreaſed in- 


and carry off the cai- 
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| Extent of the 
government 
de la Plata. 


to the boundaries of the Braſils, 
barter it with the Pauliſts *, againſt arms and 
clothes. 
hande. They are now, it is ſaid, upwards of fix hun- 
dred in number, have left their firſt habitation, and. : 
are retired much further to. the north-weſt. 3 


- lie, towards the end of the ſixteenth century. 
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tle in the Spaniſh poſſeſſions, which they conduct 
where they 


Unhappy are the travellers that fall into their 


The governor- general of the province de la Plata re- 


ſides, as I have, already mentioned, at Buenos Ayres. 
In all matters which do not concern the marine, he is 
reckoned dependent upon the viceroy of Peru; but the 
great diſtance between them almoſt annuls this depen- 
8 dency, and it only exiſts 1 in regard to the ſilver, which 
he is obliged to get out of the mines of Potoſi; this, 5 
” however, will no longerbe brou ghtoveri in ſhapeleſs Pieces, 
as a mint has been eſtabliſhed this year at Potoſi; The 
particular governments of Tucuman and: Paraguai. (the 
principal ſettlements of which are Santa- Fe, Corrientes, 
Salta, Tujus, Cordoua, Mendoza, and Aſſumption) are 
: dependent, together with the famous miſſions of the 
| Jeſuits, upon the governor- general of la Plata. This 
vaſt province contains, in a word, all the poſſeſſions of 
the Spaniards, eaſt of the Cordilleras, from the river 
of Amazons to the ſtraits of Magalhaens. It 18 true, there 
is no ſettlement ſouth of Buenos Ayres; 3 and nothing 


* The Pauliſts are os race of obbers. who left Brakl, and formed a repub- 


but 
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but the neceſſity of providing themſelves with falt, in- 


duces the Spaniards to penetrate into thoſe parts. For 


this purpoſe a convoy c of two hundred carts, eſcorted by 


three hundred men, ſets out every year from Buenos 
Ayres, and goes to the latitude of forty degrees, to load 8 

the ſalt in lakes near the ſea, where it is naturally 
formed. Formerly the Spaniards uſed to ſend ſchooners | 


% 


to the bay of St. Julian, to fetch ſalt. 


I ſhall ſpeak « of the miſſions : in Paraguay when I come 
to the ſecond voyage, which ſome circumſtances obli- 
ged us to make again into the river of la Plata; I ſhall 

then enter into the account of the expulſion of the Je- 


ſuits, of which we were witneſſes, 


- The commerce of the province de la Plata 3 is sleſs 5 pro- 

5 fitable than any in Spaniſh America; 3 this province pro- 
duces neither gold nor ſilver, and its inhabitants are not 
numerous enough to be able to get at all the other 

5 riches which the ſoil produces and contains. The 
commerce of Buenos Ayres itſelf is not in the ſame yy 
ſtate it was in about ten years ago; it is fallen off con- 


fiderably, fince the trade by land 1 is no longer permit- 


| ted ; 3 that is, ſince it has been prohibited to carry Eu- 

= ropean goods by land from Buenos Ayres to Peru and 

Chili; ſo that the only objects of the commerce with 

theſe two provinces are, a preſent, cotton, mules, and 
3 E 4 . 55 = mats, 
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- mate, or the Paraguay-herb . The money and intereſt 
of the merchants at Lima have obtained this order, 


againſt which thoſe of Buenos Ayres have complained. 5 
The law-ſuit | is carr ied on at Madrid, and I know not 


f how or when it will be determined. However, Buenos 
Ayres is A very rich place : + have ſeen a regilter-ſhip 
ſail from thence, with a million of dollars on board; 
and if all the inhabitants of this country could get rid 
of their leather or ſkins in Europe, that article alone 


* Mats, or Nr N or F Sourh- ſea- tea, are inet dry leaves of a alot 


growing in South America, and chiefly i in Paraguay. The Jeſuits, when in poſ- 
| ſeſſion of the interior parts of the provinces of Paraguay, got by a manceuvre fimi- 
lar to that of the Dutch, in regard to the ſpice· trade, the excluſive commerce of 
this commodity. They cultivated this plant in encloſures, upon the rivers Ura · 
guai and Parana, and wherever it grew wild, it was deſtroyed; and after the 
ſpace of nineteen years they became the ſole maſters of this trade, which was 


very lucrative ; for as this plant is thought to be an excellent reſtorative, and a good 


paregoric, and therefore of indiſpenſible neceſſity to the workmen in the famous 
Peruvian mines, it is carried conſtantly to Peru and Chili; the whole conſumption. f 


of it being yearly upon an average of 160, ooo arrobas, of 25 pounds Spaniſh weight 
each; and the price is, at a medium, thirty-ſix piaſters per arroba, ſo that this plant 


was worth to the Jeſuits 5,760,900 piaſtres per ann. the tenth part of which ſum 
| muſt be deducted out of the whole, for inſtruments of agriculture, the erection and 

” repairing of buildings neceſſary for manufacturing this plant, feeding and cloath- 
ing of about 300,000 Indians and Negroes: ſo that ſtill above five millions of pi- 

„ aſtres were the clear yearly profit of the pious fathers. Theſe cunning men fold 


theſe leaves in powder on purpoſe that no botaniſt might get a fight of them, and 
thus be enabled to find out the plant to which the leaves belong, in caſe ſome plants 


thould have eſcaped their ſelfiſh deſtruction of them. Some writers call this plant 
Mate, which is, I believe, the name of the veſſel it is drank out of. Others call it 
|  Caa, and make this the generic name of it, and its ſpecies are Caa-cuys, Caa-mini, 
and Caa-guaz, the laſt of which is the coarſeſt ſort prepared, with the ſtalks left to 
it, for which reaſon it is likewiſe called Yerva de Palos ; but the Caa-mini or Yerva 
de Caamini is the beſt ſort and ſold dearer; the Caa-cuys will not keep ſo long as 


the other two ſorts. This plant is thought to be the Ilex Cafline, Linn. Sp. pl. p. 
181. or the Dahoon-holly. Forſter 8 Flora Americ. Septentr. p. 7. and Cateſby car. 


would 
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would ſuffice to enrich them. Before the laſt war, they 
carried on a prodigious contraband- trade with the co- 
lony of Santo Sacramento, a place in the poſſeſſion of the — - 
Portugueſe, upon the left fide of the river, almoſt di- Tn. 
rectly oppoſite Buenos Ayres. But this place is now ſo 
much ſurrounded by the new works, erected by the 
Spaniards, that it is impoſſible to carry on any illi- 
cit trade with it, unleſs by connivance; even the 
Portugueſe, who inhabit the. place, are obliged to get 
their ſubſiſtence by ſea from the Braſils. In ſhort, 
this ſtation bears the fame relation to Spain here, as 
Gibraltar does in Europe; ; with this difference only, 
| that the former belongs to the Portugueſe, and the lat- ; 
ter to the Engliſh, | 


1 The town of Montevideo has been ſettled forty years Account 4 | 
ago, is ſituated on the north ſide of the river, thirty Montevideo, | 
leagues above its mouth, and built on a peninſula, 
which lies convenient to ſecure from the eaſt wind, a 
bay of about two leagues deep, and one league wide 
| at its entrance. At the weſtern point of this iſle, is a | 
fingle high mountain, which ſerves as . look out, : 
and has given a name to the town; 3 the other lands, 
5 which ſurround it, are very low. That ſide which 
looks towards a plain, is defended by a citadel. | Seve- 
ral batteries guard the fide towards the ſea and the har-- 
bour. There is a battery upon a very little ule, in the 


bottom 
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bottom of the bay, called Ifle au Frangois, or French- 
apr ph in Iſland. The anchorage at Montevideo is ſafe, though 
ſometimes moleſted. by pamperos, which are ſtorms 
from the ſouth-weſt, accompanied by violent tempeſts, 


There | is no great depth of water in the whole bay ; 4 


and one may moor in three, four, or five fathoms of 
water in a very ſoft mud, where the biggeſt merchant- . 
ſhips run a-ground, without receiving any damage; 3 
but ſharp- built ſhips eaſily break their backs, and are 
loſt. The tides do not come in regular; according AS 
the wind 10% the water is high or low. It 18 neceſſary 
to be cautious, in regard to a chain of rocks that ex- 


che ſea forms breakers upon them, and the people of 
this country call chem la Punta de las Carretas. 
n is an er · Montevideo has a governor of its own, who i is im- 


cellent place 
2 mediately under the orders of the governor- general of 


for refreſh- | 
mow the. province. The country round this town is almoſt 
entirely uncultivated, and furniſhes neither wheat nor 
maize; they muſt get flour, biſcuit, and other provi- 

ſions for the ſhips from Buenos Ayres. In the gardens 

belonging to the town, and to the adjoining houſes, 

they cultivate ſearce any legumes; there is, however, 
plenty of melons, calabaſhes, figs, peaches, apples, 
and quinces. Cattle are as abundant there as in 


any other part of this country; which, together with 
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tends ſome cables · length off the eaſt. point of the bays 5 
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the wholeſomeneſs of the air, makes Montevideo an 
excellent place to put in at for the crew; only good mea- 
{ures muſt be taken to prevent deſertion. Every thing 
invites the ſailor thither; id being a country, where the 
firſt reflection which ſtrikes him, on ſetting his feet 
n ſhore, is, that they live there almoſt without work- - 
ing. Indeed, how is it poſſible to reſiſt the compari- 
fon of ſpending one's days in idleneſs and tranquility, 
n happy climate, or of languiſhing under the weight | 
of a conſtantly laborious life, and of accelerating the 
| misfortunes of an indigent old lage, * the toils of. 


hy the ſea? 


CHAP 
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"tt. *© : HE 28th of February, 1767, we weighed from 5 
3 Montevideo, in company with two Spaniſh fri- | 
EXT gates, and a tartane laden with cattle. I agreed with 
Don Ruis, that whilſt we, were in the river, he ſhould 
1 5 e lead the way; but that as ſoon as we were got out to 
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Malouines. In the afternoon we were obliged to come | 


toan anchor, as a fog prevented our feeing either the 
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have weighed, as the firong currents in the river fa- 


F 
99 9 — N r 


voured us; but ſeeing the day almoſt at an end, wich- 
: | out any ſignal being given by the Spaniſh commodore, | 
2 ſent an officer to tell him, that having had a ſight of - 
7 the iſle of Flores, 1 found myſelf too near the Engliſh 
ſand- bank, and that I adviſed we ſhould weigh the next 
day, whether the wind was fair or not. Don Ruis 
| anſwer- 
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anſwered, that he was in the hands of the pilot of 
the river, who would not weigh the anchor till we 
had a ſettled fair wind. The officer then informed him 
from me, that I ſhould fail by day-break ; and that * 
would wait for him, by plying to windward, or by an- 
choring more to the north, unlefs the tides or the vio- 
| lence of the wind ſhould ſeparate us againſt my will. 
Mie tartane had not caſt anchor the laſt night; | and 
Ve loſt ſight of her, and never ſaw her again. she re- 
turned to Montevideo three weeks after, without ful- 
fillin g its intended expedition. The night was ſtormy ; 
the pamperos blew very violently, and made us drag 8107 in he 
our anchor; however, we caſt another anchor, and 8 
fixed us. By day- break we ſaw the Spaniſh ſhips, with 
their top-maſts handed, main-yards lowered, and had 
dragged their anchors much further than ourſelves, 
The wind Was Rill contrary | and violent, the ſea very 
high, and it was nine 0 clock before we could proceed 
under our main - ſails; ; at: noon we loſt: fight of the 
Spaniards, who remained at anchor, and the third of 
March i in the evening we were got out of the river. 
During our voyage to the Malouines, we had vari- 


| Voyage from 
. * winds from N. W. to 8. W. almoſt always ſtormy Montevideo 
weather and high ſeas: | 


to the Ma- Sdn : 
we were obliged | . 
under our main-ſail on the x 6th, having ſuffered 
| ſome damage, Since the 17th in the afternoon, 


177. . 
March. | 


when 
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when we came into ſoundings, the weather was very 


Fault com- 
mitted in the 
direction of 

I this courſe. | 


foggy. The 1 9th, not ſeeing the land, though the 
horizon was clear, and I was eaſt of the Sebald' 8 iſles 
by my reckoning, I was afraid I had gone beyond the 
Malouines, and therefore reſolved to fail weſtward; 1 the 
wind, which is a rare circumſtance, favoured my re- 
ſolution. 1 proceeded very faſt in twenty- four hours, 
and having then found the ſoundings off the coaſt of 
Patagonia, I was ſure as to my poſition, | and fo pro- 
ceeded again very confidently to the eaſtward. Indeed, 
the 21, at four o'clock in the afternoon, we diſcovered 
the Sebald's iſles, remaining in N. E. * E. eight or ten 
| leagues diftant, and ſoon after we ſaw the coaſt. of the | 
Malouines. 1 could have ſpared myſelf all the trouble 
1 had been in, if had in time failed cloſe-hauled, in 


order to approach the coaſt of America, and ſo find the 
iſlands by their latitude. 


The 2 3d in the evening we entered and PO PTY in 
the great bay, where the two Spaniſh frigates likewiſe 
came to an anchor on the 24th, They had ſuffered 2 


greatly during their courſe ; 3 the ftorm on the 16th 
having obliged them to bear away; and the com- 
modore· ſhip, having ſhipped a ſea, which carried : 
away her quarter- bad ges, broke through the win- 
dos of the great cabbin, and poured a great quantity 
of water into her. Almoſt all the cattle they took 
I on 
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on board at Montevideo for the colony, died through 
the badneſs of the weather. The twenty-fifth the three 
veſſels came into port, and moored. 


The firſt - of April [- delivered our ſettlement to the The Spani- 
ards take poſ- 


Spaniards, who took poſſeſſion of it, by planting the {ſion of our 


ſettlement at 


Spaniſh colours, which were ſaluted at ſun- riſing wr, 


ſun-ſetting from the ſhore and from the ſhips. I read April. 
the king's letter to the French inhabitants of this in- 
: fant colony, by which his majeſty permits their re- 95 
maining under the government of his moſt catholic 

; majeſty. Some families profited of this permiſſion ; 3 
the reſt, with the garriſon, embarked on board the 


Spaniſh frigates, -which failed for Montevideo the 27th 
in the morning . 


Some hiſtorical remarks concernin ng. theſe. iſles, Hiftorical de. 


tails con- 


will, 1 hope, not be deemed unneceſſary. 5 | ecrning the 


Malouines. 
It appears to me, that the firſt diſcovery of den Americo Veſ· 


pucci diſco— 


may be attributed to the celebrated Americo veſpucci, vers them, 
Oy" in the third voyag⸗ for the Gſcovery « of Ame- 


2 When 1 delivered the e to the Sears, all the expences, what- 
ſoever, which it had coſt till the firſt of April 1767, amounted to 604,000 livres, 
including the intereſt of five per cent. on the ſums expended ſince the firſt equip- 
ment. France having acknowledged the catholic king's right to the Malouines, 
he, by a principle of the law of nations, owed no reimburſement to theſe coſts. 
However, as his majeſty took all the ſhips, boats, goods, arms, ammunition, 
and proviſions that belonged to our ſettlement, he being equally juſt and ge- 
nerous, defired that we ſhould be reimburſed for what we had laid out; and the 


above ſum was remitted to us as by his tr caſurers; ; part at Paris, and the reſt at 
Buenot Ayres, 


= rica, 


1 


French and 


Engliſh navi- 


gacors viſit 
them after 
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rica, failed along the northern coaſts of them in 1502. 


It is true, he did not know whether it belonged to an 
iſle, or whether it was part of the continent; but it is 


ealy to conclude, from the courſe he took, from the 


latitudes he came to, and from the very deſcription he 
gives of the coaſts, that it is that of the Malouines. 1 
ba aſſert with equal right, that Beaucheſne Gouin, 


returning from the South Seas in 1 700, anchored on 
the eaſt ſide of the Malouines, thinking: he was at the 


: Sebald's iſles. 


His account ſays, that after diſcovering the iſle to 


which he gave his own.name, he anchored on the eaſt 


fide of the moſt eaſterly of Sebald's iſles. © muſt firſt 
of all obſerve, chat the Malouines, being i in the mid- 


dle between the Sebald's iſles and the iſle of Beaucheſne, 


have a conſiderable extent, and that he muſt have ne- 
ceſſarily fallen in with the coaſt. of the Malouines, | 
- as is impoſſible not to ſee them, when at anchor | 

eaſtward of the Sebald's iſles, Beſides, Beaucheſne ſaw 
a ſingle iſle of an immenſe extent z 1 and it Was not 
: till after he had cleared 1 35 that he perceived two 


other little ones : : he paſſed trough 2 moiſt country, 


filled with marſhes and freſh-water lakes, covered with 
wild-geeſe, teals, ducks, and ſnipes ; he ſaw no woods 
there; all this agrees prodigiouſiy well with the Ma- 


louines. Sebald's iſles, on 2 the contrary, are four lir- 


tle 
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tle rocky iſles, where William Dampier, in 1683, at- 
tempted in vain to water, and could not find a good 
nnen ground. 

Be this as it will, the Malouines bave been but lit- 
tle known before our days —Moſt of the relations re- 
port them as iſles covered with woods. Richard Haw- 
kins, who came near the northetn ali of them, which 
NE: called Hawkins's Maiden- land, and Who pretty 
well deſeribed them, aſſerts that they were inhabited, = 
and pretends to have ſeen fires chere. At the begin⸗ 
ning of this century, the St, Louis, a ſhip from St. 
Malo, anchored on the ſouth: eaſt ſide, in a bad . 
under the ſhelter of ſome lutle iſles, called the iſles of 
Anican, after the name of the- -privateer ; but he only 
ſtayed to water mere, and continued his courſe, with- 
out caring to ſurvey them. 
However, their happy poſition, to ferve as a place of The French 
refreſhment or ſhelter to ſhips going to the South-Seas, 
ſtruck the navigators of all nations. In the beginning 
of the year 1 763, the court of France reſolved to form 
a ſettlement in theſe iſles. 1 propoſed to govern- 
ment, that 1 would eſtabliſh it at my own expence, 
aſſiſted by Meffrs. de Nerville and d Arboulin, one my 
. couſin- -german, the other my uncle. * immediately 
got the Eagle of twenty guns, and the Sphinx of 5 
twelve, conſtructed and furniſhed with proper neceſ— 
5 faries 


ſettle there. ; 
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ſaries for ſuch an expedition, by the care of M. Duclos 
Guyot, now my ſecond. I embarked ſeveral Acadian 
families, a laborious intelligent ſet of people, who 
ought to be dear to France, on account of the inviol- 
able attachment they have ſhewn, as honeſt but un- 
fortunate citizens. 5 
The 1 5th of September 1 failed from St. Malo. M. de | 
Nerville was on board the Eagle with me. After 
5 touching twice, once at the iſle of St. Catharine, on the 
coaſt of the Braſils, and once at Montevideo, where we took 
in many horſes and horned cattle, we made the land of 
i Sebald's iſles the 3 1ſt of January, 1 764. 1 failed into 
4 great bay, formed by the coaſt of the Malouines, _ 
between its N. W. point, and Sebald's iſles; but not 
finding a good anchoring ground, failed along the | 
north 'coaſt; and, coming to the eaſtern extremity of 85 
theſe iſles, I entered a great bay on the third of Fe- 
bruary, which ſeemed very convenient to me, for form. 5 
ing the firſt ſettlement. . = 
es” The fame illufion which made Hawkins, Woods 


the manner 


was made, T 
OI with wood, acted likewiſe upon my fallow. voyagers. 
We were ſurpriſed, when we landed, to ſee that what 
we took for woods as we ſailed along. the coaſt, Was 
ty nothing but buſhes of a tall ruſh, ſtanding very cloſe 
together. The bottom of its ſtalks being dried, got 
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the colour of a dead leaf to the height of about five 


feet ; and from thence ſprings a tuft of ruſhes, which 


crown this ſtalk ; ſo that at a diſtance theſe ſlalks to- 


gether have the appearance of a wood of middling | 

height. Theſe ruſhes only grow near the ſea ſide, and 
on little iſles ; ; the mountains on the main land are, in : 
ſome parts, covered all over with heath, which are 


eaſily miſtaken for buſhes. 


In the various excurſions, which 1 immediately 15 


ordered, and partly made in the iſland myſelf, we 
did not find any kind of wood; nor could we 


diſcover that theſe parts had been frequented a by = 
> any nation. 15 55 


1 only found, and i in great quantity 00, an exceed- 
ing good turf, which might ſupply the defect of wood, 


both for fuel, and for the forge; and 1 paſſed through 
immenſe plains, every where interſected by little ri 
. vulets, with very good water. Nature offered no other > 
i ſubſiſtence for men than fiſh and ſeveral forts of land 
and water fowl. It was very fingular, on our arrival, = 
to ſee all the animals, which had hitherto been the only 
. inhabitants of the iſland, come near us without fear, 
and ſhew no other emotions than thoſe which curioſity 3 
ö inſpires at the fight of an unknown object. The birds 85 
- ſuffered. themſelves to be taken with the hand, and 
| ſome would come and ſettle upon people that flood 


fill; 
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fill ; ; ſo true it is, that man does not bear a charaQter- 

iſtic mark. of ferocity, which mere inſtinct 1 is capable of 

pointing out to theſe weak animals, the being that lives 

upon their blood. This confidence was not of long 
duration with them; for they ſoon learnt to miſtruſt 

' their moſt cruel enemies, 

Firſt year. The 17th of March, I fixed upon the \ place of the 
TT new colony, which at firſt was only compoſed of 5 


twenty ſeven perſons, among whom were five women, 
and three children. We ſet to work immediately to 
build them huts covered with ruſhes, to conſtruct a 
magazine, and a little fort, in the middle of which a 
ſmall obeliſk was erected. The king 8 effigy adorned 


one of its ſides, and under its foundations we buried 5 
ſome coins, together with a medal, on one fide of 
which was graved the date of the undertaking, and on 
the other the figure of the king, with theſe words for 
the exergue, 00 Tibi ſerviat ultima Thule.” * ;0 | 


* * The inſcription on this medal was as s follows. . „„ 
| | Settlement of the Iſles Malouines, ſituated in 510 30' of 8. latitude, 60% 50 og 
W. long. from the meridian of Paris, by the Eagle frigate, captain P. Duclos 
Gupyot, captain of a fire ſhip, and the ſphinx ſloop; captain F. Chenard de la 
Giraudais, lieutenant of a frigate, equipped by Louis Antoine de Bougainville, 

| colonel of infantry, captain of a ſhip, chief of the expedition, G. de Nerville, 
captain of infantry, and P. d' Arboulin, poſt-maſter general of France: con- 
ſtruction of a fort, and an obeliſk, decorated with a medallion of his majeſty Louis 
XV. after the plans of A. L'Huillier, engineer and geographer of the field and 
army, ſerving on this expedition; during the adminiſtration of E. de — 


duke of Stainville, in February, 1764. 
And the exergue. Conamur tenues grandia. 


How⸗ 
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However, to encourage the coloniſts, and encreaſe 
their reliance on ſpeedy aſſiſtance, which I promiſed 


them, M, de Nerville conſented to remain at their 


Head, and to ſhare the rifks to which this weak ſettle- 


ment was expoſed, at the extremity of the globe, where 


It was at that time the only one in ſuch. a high ſou- | 


thern latitude. The fifth of April, 1 764; I ſolemnly : 
took poſſeſſion of the iſles in the king's name, and the 


| eighth I failed for France, 
The fifth of January, I 7 65, E | faw my | colin 


5 again, and found them healthy and content. After 7 
landing what I had brought to their aſſiſtance, 1 went 


Second year. : 


Into the ſtraits of Magalhaens, to get a cargo of timber, : 
” paliſadoes and young trees, and I began a navigation, 
Which is become neceſſary to the colony. Then I 


found the ſhips of commodore Byron, who, after ſur- 


; veying the Malouines for the firſt time, paſſed the 
Qraits, in order to get into the South-ſeas. When 1 left 
the Malouines the 27th of April following, the colony 


conſiſled of twenty-four perſons, 3 the of- | 
255 gcers. N 


In 176 5 we ſerit ak: the Eagle to o the Malouines, 


ber. Theſe two veſſels, after landing the proviſions 


9 85 and the king ſent che Etoile, one of his ſtore ſhips, with 


2 EY new coloniſts, ſailed together to take in wood in 5 


= the ſtraits of Magalhaens. 


The ſettlement now began 


—_— 
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to get a kind of form, The governor and the ordon=- 
nateur “ lodged in very convenient houſes built f 
ſtone, and: the other inhabitants lived in houſes of 
which the walls were made of ſods. There were three | 
magazines, both for the public ſtares, and thoſe of 
5 private perſons. The. wood out of, the: ſtraits had 
ſerved to build ſeveral veſſels, and to conftruct ſchooners: 
for the purpoſe of. ſurveying: the- coaſt; The. Eagle. re- 
turned to France from this laſt. voyage, with a cargo of 
train oil and ſcals-ſkins, tanned: i in. the iſland; Several 


trials had been made towards cultivation, which: gave 
no reaſon to deſpair of: ſucceſs,. as the. greateſt part of 
the corn brought from Europe Was eaſily. naturalized: ; 
to the country. The encreaſe of the cattle could he: 5 
depended. upon, and the number of inhabitants a- 
mounted then to. about one hundred and fifty. 
However, as I: have Juſt mentioned, commodore: 
Byron came. in January, 176 5, to ſurvey the Malouines. 
He touched to the- weſtward of our ſettlement, in a: - 
port which: we had already named. Port de: la Croiſade, | 
and he took. poſſeſſion of theſe iſlands for the crown of 
| England; without. leaving. * ſingle inhabitant there. 
It was not before 1766, that the Engliſh ſent a colony 
to ſettle in Fort de la Croiſade, which "Rep had named: | 


* 


. 4 officer who has ths, care EO the OY 
Fort: 
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Port Egmont; ; and captain Macbride, of the Jaſon fri- 


gate, came to our ſettlement the ſame year, in the be- 
ginning of December. He pretended that theſe paris _ 
belonged to his Britannic majeſty, threatened to land 
by force, if he ſhould be any longer refuſed that li- 
berty, viſited the governor, and failed away again the 


ſame day. 
Such Was the ſtate of che Malouines, when we put 


them into the hands of the Spaniards, whoſe prior 
| right was thus inforced by that which we poſſeſſed by 


making the firſt ſettlement . The account of the pro- 


ductions of theſe iſles, and the animals which are to 

be found there, will furniſh matter for the following | 

. chapter, and are the reſult of the obſervations of M. de 

Nerville, during a reſidence of three years. 1 believed : 


A © Tus author I on n purpoſe omitted to mention, that the Engliſh a are PE firſt 
Senate of theſe iſles, Captain Davis, in the expedition of 1592, under the 
command of Sir Thomas Cavendiſh, ſaw them; and ſo did Sir Richard Hawkins 
two years after in 1594, and called them Hawkins's Maiden Land. In the year 
1598 they were ſeen by the Dutchman Sebald de Waert, and called Sebald's iſles, 


and with that name they were put in all Dutch charts. Dampier diſcovered them 


likewiſe in 1683, but ſuſpected they had no water. Strong gave theſe iſles, in the. 
year 1689, the name of Falkland-Iſlands, which was adopted by the celebrated. 
es aſtronomer Halley, and is now become of univerſal uſe in all our maps and charts. 
The privateers in the times of the wars of king Willam and queen Mary frequently 
ſaw theſe iſles, and nd ſooner than in 1699-1700 they were ſeen for the firſt time 
by a Frenchman called Beaucheſne Gouin. It is pretty evident from this account, 
that the Engliſh have an undoubted prior claim to theſe barren rocks and marſhes, 
ſituated in a cold climate, ſubject to the ſevereſt rigours of winter, without tbe 


benefit of woods to alleviate them; and on which, was it not for the wretched fuel 


of turf, all the PR Engliſh, and TED ſettlements would have been ſtarred 


with cold. F. 5 
G2: It 
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it Was ſo much more proper to enter upon this detail, ; 
as M. de commeręon has not been at the Malouines,. 
and as their natural hiſtory 15 in ſome regards im- 
. portant . : 1 


08.4 KF, 
Detail of 1 the natural 22 11% of 7 the . Malines. 


Nose, which has been but lately inhabited al. 
ways. offers intereſting objects, even to thoſe who: 
are e little verſed in natural hiſtory; and. though their re-- 
marks may not be looked upon as authorities, yet they: 
may ſatisfy, i in part, the curiofity of the inveſtigators of. 
the ſyſtem of nature. 
Firſt aſpect The firſt time we landed upon theſe. iſles, no in- | 
bet, © objects came in fight, and, excepting the beauty: 2 
of the port in which we lay, we knew not what could: 
prevail upon us to ſtay on this apparently barren 
0 ground : : the horizon terminated by bald mountains, - 
the land lacerated by the ſea, which ſeems. to claim 5 


1 5 the empire over it; the fields bearing a dead aſpect, | 
3 for want of inhabitants; no woods to comfort thoſe 
1 Eo oe. publiſh was already finiſhed, when the Hiſtory "7" 
| Voyage t to the Malouines, by Dom Pernetty, . otherwiſe I ſhould have. 
— omitted the following accounts. | | 
b = . Ie FE wo 
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| who intended to be the firſt ſettlers ; a vaſt ſilence, now 


and then interrupted by the howls of marine monſters ; 
and, laſtly, the ſad uniformity which reigned throughout; 


all theſe were diſcouraging objects, which ſeemed that i in 
ſuch dreary places nature would refuſe aſſiſtance to 
| the efforts of man. But time and experience taught 
us, that labour and conſtancy would not be without 
ſucceſs even there. The reſources with which nature | 
preſented us, were immenſe bays, ſheltered from the 
violence of the winds by mountains, which poured 
- forth caſcades and rivulets ; 1 meadows covered with 
rich paſtures, proper for the food of numerous flocks ; = 
lakes and pools to water them; no conteſts concerning 
: the property of the place; no fierce, or poiſonous, or 
importune animals to be dreaded; an innumerable 
quantity of the moſt uſeful amphibia; birds and fiſh 
of the beſt taſte; a combuſtible ſubſtance to ſupply 
the defect of wood; plants known to be ſpecifics a 
gainſt the diſeaſes common to ſea-faring men ; a. 
healthy and continually temperate climate, much more 
fit to make men. healthy and robuſt, than thoſe eneliant- 
countries, where abundance itſelf becomes noxious, 
and heat cauſes x total inactiviiy. Theſe advant- 
5 ages ſoon expunged the impreſſions which the 
firſt appearance had made and juſtified” the at- 


| tempt, | 


A 
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To this we may add, that the Engliſh in their rela- 
tion of Port-Egmont, have not ſcrupled ro ſay, that the 
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countries adjacent furniſhed every thing neceſſary for a 
good ſettlement. Their taſte for natural hiſtory will, 
without doubt, engage them to make and to publiſh 
enquiries which will rectify theſe. | 
Geographical The Malouines are ſituated between 51 and 525 30 
A 8. lat. and 6.5 30 W. long. from Paris; and between 80 
5 and 90 leagues diſtant from the coaſt of America or 


Patagonia, and from the entrance of the ftraits of 
Magalhaens. 
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The map wich v we give of theſe iſlands, has certain- | 
: 5 not a geographical accuracy, which muſt have been, 
the work of many years. It may, however, ſerve to in- = 
dicate nearly the extent of theſe iſles from eaſt to weſt, 
and from north to ſouth ; 5 the poſition of the coaſts, 
along which our ſhips | have failed ; the figure and 
depth of the great bays, and the direction of the Prin- 
cipal mountains *. | 5 : 
'@fthe hare © "The barbours, which we e have examined, are both 
extenſive and ſecure ; a tough ground, and iſlands hap- 
: pily ſituated to break the fury of the waves, contribute 
to make chem ſafe and cafily defenſible ; ; mn have lit- 


As M. de Bougdnville's map of the Sho. or Falkland's iſles, is a mere 
inaccurate out- line; we refer our readers to the more exact plans of theſe iſlands, 
1 publiſhed 1 in En — F. 
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de creeks, in which the ſmalleſt veſſels: can retire. 
The rivulets come down into the ſea; ſo that nothing 
can be more eaſy, chan to take in the Proviſion of 
freſh water. = 
The tides are ſubject to all the emotions of the fea, 


which: ſurrounds. the. iſles, and have never riſen at 


47 


Tides. 


ſettled periods, which could have been calculated, it - 


has only been obſerved, that, juſt before bigh-water, 


they have three determinate variations; the ſea, at that 
time, in leſs than a quarter of an. hour, riſes and falls 


thrice, as if ſhaken. up and down ; and this. motion is 
more violent during the folltices, the equinoxes, and the 


full moons. . 


The winds are generally variable; 1 8 ni thoſe 


; between north and weſt, and between ſouth and weſt, are 
more prevalent than the others. In winter, when the 
_ winds are between north and weſt, the weather is fog 
gy and rainy; ; if between weſt and- ſouth, they —_ 
ſnow; hail; and hoar froſt ; if. from between ſouth and 
5 eaſt, they. are: leſs attended with miſts, but violent, 
| though not quite ſo much as the ſummer winds, which 
blow between ſouth-weſt and north-weſt: thoſe latter, 
which clear the ſky and dry the ſoil, do not begin to 


blow till the. ſun appears. above. the. horizon; they en- 


coreaſe as that luminary riſes; are at the greateſt height 
. when. he. croſles. the meridian ; ;, and loſe. their force 


when: 


Winds, . 
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when he goes to diſappear behind the mountains. Be- 
ſides being regulated by the ſun's motion, they are 
likewiſe ſubject to be governed by the tides, which en- 
creaſe their force, and ſometimes alter their direction. 
Almoſt all the nights throughout the year are calm, 
fair, and ſtar-light, eſpecially in ſummer. The ſnow, 
which 3 is brou ght by the ſouth · weſt winds. i in winter, is 5 
inconfiderable; it lies about two months upon the tops 
of the higheſt mountains; and a day or two, at moſt, 
upon the ſurface of the other grounds. The rivers do | 
not freeze, and the i ce of lakes and pools has not been 
able to bear men upwards; of twenty-four hours toge- 
ther, The hoar-froſts in ſpring and autumn do no 
damage to the plants, and at ſun-riſing are converted 
: into dew. In ſummer, thunder is ſeldom heard; and, | 
upon the whole, we felt neither great cold, nor great 
deat; and the diſtinction of ſeaſons appeared almoſt 
inſenſible. In ſuch a climare,. where the revolutions | 
_ of the ſeaſons affect by no means the conſtitution, it is 
; natural that men ſhould be ſtrong and healthy ; ; and 
- this has been experienced during a ſtay of three years. 
The few mineral ſubſtances found at the Malouines, 
are a proof of the goodneſs of the water, which is 
every where conveniently ſituated ; no noxious plants c 
infect the places where it runs through; its bed is ge- 
nerally gravel or ſand, and ſometimes turf, which give 


4 it 
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It a little yellowiſh hue, without diminiſhing its good- 
neſs and lightneſs, | 


All the plains have much more depth of ſoil than is 


inter woven with roots of plants, to the depth of near 


twelve inches, that it was neceſſary, before it was poſ- 
fible to proceed to cultivation, to take off this cruſt or 
layer; and to cut it, that it might be dried and burnt. 
It is known, that this proceſs is excellent to make the 
| ground better, and we made uſe of it, Below this firſt 
layer, is a black mould, never leſs than eight or ten 
inches deep, and frequently much deeper ; the next is 
the yellow, or original virgin- ſoil, whoſe depth is un- | 


determinate, : It reſts upon ſtrata of fate and Kones ; "i 
among which no calcareous ones have ever been | 


found ; 


as the trial has been made with aquafortis. : 
It ſeems, that the iſles are without ſtones of this kind. 
Journeys have been undertaken to the very tops of the 


mountains, in order to find ſome ; but they have never 


procured any other than a kind of quartz, and Aa ſand- 


ſtone, not friable; which produced ſparks, and even a 


accompanied with a 
stones proper for building are not 
for. moſt of the coaſts are formed of them. 
T 3 ſtrata of a very hard and ſmall grained ſtone ; 


kind of pboſphoreſcent light, 
ſmell of briraſtone. : 
= wanting 


and likewiſe other ftrata, more or leſs ſloping, which 


H — toni | 
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Soil. 
neceſſary for the plough to go in. The ſoil is ſo much 
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confiſt of {lates, and of a kind of ſtone containing par- 
ticles of talc, There are likewiſe ſtones, which divide 
into ſhivers; and on them we obſerved impreſſions of 
a kind of foſſil ſhells, unknown in theſe ſeas; we 

made grind-ſtones of it to ſharpen our tools. The 


ſtone taken out of the quarries was yellowiſh, and not 
8 yet come to a ſufficient degree of hardneſs, as it could 
bg cut with a knife; 1 but it hardened 1 in che air. Clay, 


fand, and earth, fit for making potters-ware and bricks, 


were eaſily found, 


Turf ad its 


the clay, goes up a great way in the country. From 


| qualities, 


The turf, which ; is generally to be met with above 


N whatever point one ſets out, ane could not go a league 


without meeting with conſiderable ſtrata of it, always 
eaſy to be diſtinguiſhed | by the inequalities in che 
ground, by which ſome of its ſides were diſcovered. It 
continually ; is formed from the remains of roots and: 
| plants i in marſhy places; ; which are always known by 
a ſharp- pointed kind of ruſhes... This turf being taken 


in a bay, near our habiration, where it ſhews a ſurface- 


of twelve feet high to the open air, gets a ſufficient "YE 


gree of dryneſs there. This was what we made uſe 


of; its ſmell was not diſagreeable- 1 * burnt well, and 


its einders, or embers, were ſuperior to thoſe of ſea- 
- coals ; ; becauſe, by blowing them, it was as eaſy to 
ght a candle as with burning coals ; it was ſufficient 


for 
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for all the works of the forge, excepting the joining of 
great pieces. 

All the ſea-ſhores, and the inner parts of the Plans. 
iſles are covered with a kind of gladiotus, or ra- 
ther a ſpecies of gramen. It is of an excellent 
green, and is above ſix feet high, and ſerves for a re- 
treat to ſeals and ſea-lions: | on our journies it ſhelter- 


ed us, as it did them. By its aſſiſtance we could take 
up our quarters in a moment. Its bent and united 

ſtalks, formed a thatch or roof, and its dry leaves * 

pretty good bed. It Was likewiſe with this plant that 
we covered our houſes; its ſtalk is ſweet, nouriſhing, 
| and preferred to all other food by the cattle. 


Next to this great plant, the heath, the ſhrybs, and | 
the gum-p plant were the only objects that appeared in 

the fields. The other parts are covered by ſmall 

E plants, which, in moiſt ground, are more green and = 

more ſubſtantial. The ſhrubs were of great uſe to us 

as fuel, and they were afterwards kept for heating the | 

ovens, together with the heath; the red fruit of the 

£ latter attracted a great quantity of game in the ſeaſon. l 

The gum-plant, which is new and unknown in 1 

Europe, deſerves a more ample deſeription. Tris of a aa 
bright green, and has nothing of the figure of a plant ; | 

one would ſooner take it to be an excreſcence of the 

3 earth of this colour ; for it has neither ſtalk, branches, ; 
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nor leaves---Its ſurface, which is convex, is of ſo cloſe: 


a texture, that nothing can be introduced. between it, 


without tearing it. The firſt thing we did, was to ſit | 
down or ſtand upon it; it is not above a foot and a 
| half high. It would bear us. up as fafely as a ſtone, 
without yielding under our weight. Its breadth is 
very diſproportionate to its height k and I have ſeen : 
ſome of more than ſix feet in diameter, without being 
any higher than common. Its circumference is regu- 
lar only in the ſmaller plants, which are generally 
hemiſpherical ; but when they are grown up, they are 
terminated by humps. and cavities, without any regu- 
larity. In ſeveral parts of its ſurface, are drops of the 
ſize of peaſe, of a wough yellowiſh matter; 5 which 2 
1 firſt called gum; but as it could not be diſſolved, ex- - 
cept by ſpirituous ſolvents, it was named a roſin. Its 
ſmell is ſtrong, aromatic, and like that of turpentine, : 
In order to know the inſide of this plant, we cut. it 
cloſe to the ground, and turned. it down. As. we broke 
it, we ſaw that it comes from a ſtalk, whence an infi- 
5 nite number of concentric ſhoots ariſe, conſiſting of 
| leaves like flars, enchaſed one within the other, by 
means of an axis common to all. 


Theſe ſhoots are white within, except a at a little di- 


ſtance of the ſurface, where the air colours them green. 
| When they. are broken, A milky Juice comes. out in. 


_ great 
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great abundance; which is more vileid than that of 
fpurge “. The ſtalk abounds with the juice, as do the 


roots, which extend horizontally ; ; and often at ſome 
diſtance ſend forth new ſhoots, ſo that you never find 
one of theſe plants alone. It ſeems to like the ſides of 
| Hills; I and it thrives well 1 in any expoſure. It was not 
before the third year that we endeavoured to know its 


flower and ſeeds, both of which are very ſmall, be- 


cauſe we had been diſappointed in our attempts to bring | 
it over to Europe. At laſt, however, ſome ſeeds were 
brought, in order 10 endeavour to get poſſeſſion of ſo 
3 and new a plant, which might even prove uſe- 
Ful in phyſic; as its roſin had already been ſucceſsfully | 
applied to flight wounds by ſeveral ſailors. One thing 
deſerves to be obſerved, namely, that this plant loſes 
its roſin by the air alone, and the waſhing of the rains. 
How, can we make this agree with i its quality of diſſolv- 
ing in ſpirits alone? In this ſtate it Was amazingly 


H ght, and would burn like ſtraw. 1 


After this extraordinary plant, we met with one e of Beer-plant. 
| approved utility; It forms a little ſhrub, and ſome- 
times ereeps under the plants, and alon. "3 the coaſt, We 
accidentally taſted it, and found it had a ſpruce taſte 'I 
which put us in mind of trying to make beer of it; 


= we had brought a quantity of melaſſes and malt with. - 


* Euphorbia Linn. Tithymalus Tourn, F. 
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us; the trials we made, anſwered beyond expec- 


tation; and the ſettlers being once inſtructed in the 


proceſs, never were in want of this liquor afterwards, 
which was anti. ſcorbutic, by the nature of the plant; ; 


it was with good ſucceſs employed in baths, which 
were made for ſick perſons, who came from the ſea. 
Its leaves are ſmall and dentated, and of FY bright 1 
green. When it is cruſhed between the fingers, it is 


reduced into a kind of meal, Which is ſomewhat glu- 
tinous, and has an aromatic ſmell. 


A kind of celery or wild parſley, in great quanti- 


ties; abundance of ſorrel, water- creſſes, and a kind of 
2 maiden-hair *, *, with undated leaves, furniſhed as much 


as could be required againſt the curvy, together with 
the above plant. 


Two ſmall fruits, one of which is unknown, and 


looks like a mulberry, the other no bigger than a pea, 
and called lucet, on account of the ſimilarity it bears * 
to that which is found in North- America, were the on- c 
; ly ones which were to be had 1 autumn. Thoſe 5 
| which grew upon the buſhes were good for nothin g. e- 
cepting for children, who will eat the worſt of fruits, 
and for wild-fowl. The plant on which the fruit, which 


we called mulberry, grew, is creeping; its leaf reſem- 


bles that of the hornbeam ; z its branches are lon 8. and 
it is propagated like the ſtrawberry. 


1 Ceterac Afplenium, Lion F. . 
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The lucet is likewiſe a creeping Plant, bearing the 


fruit all along its branches, which are beſet with little 


ſhining round leaves, of the colour of myrtle leaves; 


their fruits are white, and coloured red on that ſide 


a which is turned towards the ſun ; they bave an aro- 


matic taſte, and ſmell like orange-bloſſoms, as do the 


leaves, of which the infuſion drank with milk 18 


: very pleaſant to the taſte, This plant! is hidden among 
the graſs, and prefers a wet ſoil: a prodigious quan- 


tity of it grows in the neighbourhood of lakes, - 


Among ſeveral other plants, which we found ſuper- Flowers. 
fluous to examine, there were many flowers, but all 
without ſmell, one excepted, which is white, and has the | 


ſmell of the tuberoſe. 


3 ̃ —ꝛ—ꝛT— = 


We likewiſe found a true vio- 
let, as yellow as a e It is worth notice that we 
| have never found any bulbous- rooted plant. Another 
fingulariry'3 is, that in che ſouthern part of the ifle we 
inhabited, beyond a chain of hills which divides it 
from eaſt to weſt, it appeared that there were hardly 
any of the reſinous gum: plants, and that 1 in their ſtead 
we found abundance of another plant of the ſame 
form, but of a different green, wanting the ſolidity 
of the other, and. not producing any roſin, but only 
- fine yellow flowers in the proper ſeaſon. This plant, 55 
which was eaſily opened, conſiſted as the other, of 
ſhoots which all ſpring from the ſame ſtalk, and ter- 
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minate at its ſurface. Coming Hack over the hills, we 


found a tall ſpecies of maiden hair; its leaves are not 
waved, but in the form of ſword blades. From the 
plant ariſe two principal talks, which bear their ſeeds 
on the underſide, like the other ſpecies of maiden hair. 


'T here were likewiſe a great- quantity of friable plants 


growing upon ſtones, they ſeemed to partake of the 
nature of ſtone, and of vegetables ; ; they were thought 
to be ſpecies of lichen, but the. aſcertaining whether they 
would be of uſe in dying, was put off to another time. 


As to the ſubmarine plants, they were more incon- 


venient than of any uſe. The whole harbour is co- 
vered with ſea weeds, elpecially near the ſhore, by 


which means the boats found it difficult to land; they 


are of no other ſervice than to break the force of the . 
waters when the ſea runs very high. We hoped to 
make a good uſe of chem by employing them for a | 
manure. The tides brought us ſeveral ſpecies of 


coralines, which were very much varied, and of the 


fineſt colours ; ; theſe, together with the ſpunges and 5 
ſhells, have deſerved places in the cabineis of the 
curious. All the ſpunges have the figure of plants, 
and are branched i in ſo many different ways, that we 
could hardly believe them to be the work of marine 
inſects. Their texture 18 ſo compact, and their ſibres 


ſo delicate, that it is inconceivable how theſe animals 


can lodge in them. .. ͤ REEL Ca. - . 3 
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The coaſts of the Malouines have provided the col- 


lections in Europe with ſeveral new ſhells ; the moſt 


curious of which, is that called la roulette. There are 


57 


three ſorts of this bivalve; 3 and among them the friated 


one had never before been ſeen, except in the foſſil ſtate; ; 


this may prove the aſſertion, that the foſſil- ſhells, 
found much below the level of the ſea, are not luſus na- 


turæ, and accidentally formed ; but that they have re- 
ally been inhabited by living animals, at the time when 


5 the land was covered by the water. Along with this 


ſhell, which i is very common here, there are limpets 1 
= eſteemed on. account. of their fine colours; whelks f, of 

ſeveral kinds; ; ſcallops; 3 great ſtriated and ſmooth 
7; muſcle- ſhells & and the fineſt mother of pearl, Ty 
There is only a ſingle ſpecies of quadruped upon 
theſe iſlands ; n medium between the wolf and 


the fox. The land and Water - fowls are innumerable. 


I be ſea- lions and ſeals are the only amphibia. | All the 


Animals. 


coaſts abound with fiſh, moſt of them little known. h 
The whales keep i in the open ſea; ſome of them hap- 


pen now and then to be ſtranded in the bays, 4 


ü and their remains are ſometimes ſeen there. Some 
other bones of an enormous ſize, a good way up in the - 


| country, whither the force of che waves could never 


* Lepas Linn. + Buccinum Lins. 1 1 Oftrez reines Linn. sun Linn. 
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carry them, prove that either the ſea is diminiſhed, or 
that the ſoil is encreaſed. 


The wolf-fox, (lup-renard) thus called, on account 


of its digging a kennel under ground, and having a 
more buſhy tail than a wolf, lives upon the downs 
along the ſea- ſhore. It attacks the wild fowls ; and 


makes its roads from one bay to another, with ſo much 


ſagacity, that chey are always the ſhorteſt that can be 
deviſed; and, at our firſt landing on the ifle, we had al- 
moſt no doubt of their being the paths of inhabitants. It 
1 ſeems this animal faſts during a time of the year ; ; for 
it is then vaſtly lean. Its ſize and make is that of a 

common ſhepherd's dog; 5 and it barks in the ſame man- 


ner, though not ſo loud. In what manger can it have 
been tranſported to theſe iſlands - 


The birds and fiſh have enemies, hh andmgir 


their tranquility. Theſe enemies of the birds are the 
; above kind of wolf, which deſtroys many of their 
eggs and young ones; ; the eagles, hawks, falcons, and 
owls. 


The filh ; are ſtill worſe uſed; At mentioning the 


whales, which feeding, as is well known, en od on- 


* For a. navigator, of Mr. Bougainville > experience and * diag query is 


very extraordinary; and, ſtill more ſo, for a man who has ſpent ſo many years in 
Canada, near the. coaſts of Labrador; and who certainly muſt have read accounts: 
from Greenland, where often land- = on large maſſes of ice fixed to the 


ſhore, and broke looſe by the ſea, are driven into the ocean; and again landed on 
the ſhores of countries, very diſtant from their native home. F, 
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. deſtroy prodigious numbers; they are Iikewife' 
expoſed to the amphibious creatures, and to birds; ſome 
of which are always watching on the rocks, Whilſt 


others conſtantly ſkim along the ſurface of the ſea, 


It would require a great deal of time, and the eyes 


of an able naturaliſt, in order to deſcribe the follow- 


ing animals well. I ſhall here give the moſt effential 
 obfervations, and extend them only to ſuch animals as 


5 were of ſome utility. 


Among the web- footed birds, the ſwan is the rt 


C in order; It only differs from the European one by its 
neck; which is of a velvet black, and makes an àdmir- 
able contraſt with the whiteneſs of the reft of its body Y 


Web-footed 
birds. | 


its feet are fleſh-coloured, This kind of ſwan is like- | 
wiſe to be found i in Rio de la Plata, and i in the ftraits of 2 


ns: 


Four ſpecies of wild geeſe made part of our greateſt 


riches. The firſt only feeds on dry land; and has, im- 
properly, been called buſtard . Its high legs ſerve to 


elevate it above the tall graſs, and its long neck to ob- ZH 
ſerve any danger. It walks and flies with great caſe 3 


and has not that difagreeable cacklin 8 cry, peculiar to the 


reſt of! its kind. The pingings : of the male 1s {whe ; 


* In the northern parts of . is a kind oy wild gooſe, which was c called 
by the French, when in poſſeſſion of Canada, Outarde, or Buſtard; the Engliſh 


call it the Canada-gooſe; it has been repreſented by Cateſby, I. t. 9a, Edward t.) 


151, and the PlancheeEnluminces, t. 346. Perhaps this may be the ſame ſpecies. F. 
Tn 85 mixed 
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mixed with black and aſh- colour on the wings. The 


female 1s yellow; and its wings are adorned with chang- 


ing colours; it generally lays fix eggs. Its fleſh is 
wholeſome, nouriſhing, and palatable ; it ſeldom hap- | 
pened that we had any ſcarcity of this kind of geeſe ; for, 
beſides theſe which are bred in the iſle, they come in 
great flocks f in autumn, with the eaſt wind, probably 
from ſome uninhabited country. The ſportſmen eaſily 
diſtinguiſh theſe new-comers, by the little fear they 
ſhew of men. The other three ſpecies are not ſo. much 


in requeſt ; for they feed on fiſh, and get a trainy taſte. 


Their figure i is not ſo elegant as that of the firſt ſpecies; 
one of theſe kinds ſeldom riſes above the water, and is. 
very noiſy. The colours of their feathers are. chiefly | 
white, black, yellow, and aſh-colour. All theſe ſpe- 
cies, and likewiſe the ſwan, have a ſoft down under the * 
feathers ; 3 which is white or grey, and very thick. 


Two kinds of ducks, and. two of teals, e the: 


ponds and rivers. The former are but little different 
from thoſe of our climate; ſome of thoſe Which we 
killed, were quite black, and others quite White, As 
to the teals, the one has a blue bill, and. is of the ſize 
of the ducks; ; the other i is much leſs. Some of them 
had the feathers on the belly of a fleſh colour. 


Theſe ſpecies are in great plenty, and of an ex- Ao 
cellent taſte, - 


Here 
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| Here are two kinds of Divers, of a ſmall fize, One 
of them has a grey back, and white belly; ; the feathers: 
on the belly are ſo filky, ſhining, and cloſe, that we 
imagined theſe were the birds, of whoſe plumage the 


fine muffs are made: this ſpecies is here ſcarce *. The 
other, which is more common, is quite brown, but 
ſomewhat paler on the belly than on the back. The i 
eyes of theſe creatures are like rubies. Their ſurpriſing 
livelineſs is heightened and ſet off ſtill more by the cir- 
cle of white feathers that ſurrounds them; > and has 
cauſed the name of Diver with Spectacles to be given to 
| | the bird. They breed two young ones at a time, Which 


are probably too tender to ſuffer the coldnefs of the wa- 


ter, whilſt they have nothing but their down; for then 


the mother conveys them on her back . Theſe two 


fpecies' have not webbed feet, as the other water-fowl ; - : 
but their toes are ſeparate, with a ſtrong membrane on 
each ſide; in this manner, each toe reſembles a leaf, 


which is roundiſh towards the claw; and the lines, 


which run from the toe to the circumference of the 


5 membrane, together with its sreen- colour and minneſb, 
5 increaſe the reſemblance. = 


F 


* This iv, 3 che i 1 it a Diver, FRO e to the de 


ſcription of it, to be rather the Grebe; which is ſo plentiful on the lake of Gene- 
va, whoſe beautiful ſkins are dreſt, and made into muffs and tippets. Br. 000. 


2. p. 396. 8vo. Ed. F. 


| + This ſpecies feers to be the white and its grebe. Br. Zool. : 2. p. 307%. an 
vol. 4: f. 17. F. 


TWO 
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Two fpecies of birds, which were called by our peo- 
ple ſaw. bills *, 1 know not for what reaſon, only differ- 


ed from each other in ſize, and fometimes becauſe there 


were now and then ſome with brown bellies; ; whereas, 


the general colour of that part, in other birds of the 
kind, was white. The reſt of the feathers are of a very 
dark blueiſh- black ; in conſequence of their ſhape, and 

the cloſe texture and ſilkineſs of their vent feathers, we 
muſt rank them with the divers, though I cannot be 
poſitive 1 in this reſpect. They have a pointed bill, and 1 
the feet webbed without any ſeparation between the 


toes; the firſt toe, being the. longeſt of the three, and 


the membrane which joins them, ending i in nothing at 
the thard toe, gives a very remarkable character. Their | 
feet are. fleſh- coloured f. Theſe birds deſtroy numbers: 
of fiſh ; they place themſelves upon the rocks, join to- 
gether by numerous families, and lay their eggs there, 
As their fleſh is very good to cat, we killed two or three 
hundred of them at a time; and the abundance of their 

: eggs offered another reſource to ſupply our wants. They . 
were ſo little afraid of our ſportſmen, that it was ſuffi- 

_ cient to go againſt them with no better arms than ſticks. 
Their enemy is a bird of prey, with webbed feet; ; 

; meaſuring. near ſeven feet from Up to tip, and having 2 


* Becs-ſcics. 7 
+ As far as we can gueſs, from this very imperfe&t deſcription, the birds has 


mentioned ſeem to be of the kind called Guillemot. Br. Zool. vol. 2. p. 410. 
| and vol, 4. t. 20. 5 —5— 


long 
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long and ſtrong bill, diſtinguiſhed by two tubes of © 


fame ſubſtance as the bill itfelf, which ary nollow 


throughout. 88 18 the bird which che * call 
Ruebrantabueſſos *. 


A great quantity of mewe, watioully and prenily = 
marked, of gulls and of terns, almoſt all of them 
1 grey, and living in families, come ſkimming along the 
water, an and fall upon the fiſh with extraordinary quick- 
nest they were fo far of uſe to us, chat they ſhewed 
us the proper ſeaſon of catching pilchards; ; they held 
. them fuſpended in the air for a moment only, and 
then preſently gave back entire, the fiſh they had 
ſwallowed juft before. At other ſeaſons they feed upon 1 
2 little fiſh, called gratteau, and ſome other ſmall fry. 
They lay their eggs in great quantities round the 


| marſhes, on ſome | green plants, pretty like the water 
lily . and they were very wholeſome food. 


* found three ſpecies of penguins : I the firſt of them 
remarkable on account of its ſhape, and the beauty 
| 3 its 5 plumage, and does not live in families as the 


19 The — is a a bied Cn, to 1 genus called by: De. * 5 


Procellaria, or petrel; ſome of the ſailors call it Albatroſs, but then.we muſt take 


care not to confound the common albatroſe, repreſented by Mr. Edwards, tab. 88, 
which is not this Quebrantahueſſos, but I believe the bird deſcribed by our au- 


thor to be not yet well known by our ornithologiſts ; and the imperfect account oß 


Bougainville and Dom Pernetty are far from being ſatisfactory to natural hifto= 


rians. Our late great circumnavigators and philoſophers will Probably oblige the 


literary world with a drawing and account of . bir. F. 
1 Nenupbars, Nin Linn. F. 5 
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4 VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 
ſec Ad ſpecies, which is the ſame with that deſcribed in 
Lord nſon's Voyage. The penguin of the firſt claſs 
is fond oi olitude and retired places. It has a peculiar 
noble and Magnificent appearance, having an eaſy gait, 


a long. neck. when vinging or crying, a longer and more 
elegant bill chan he ſecond ſort, the back of a more 
blueiſh caſt, the belly of a dazzling white, and a kind 


of palatine or necklace of a bright yellow, which 


comes down on both ſides of the head, as a boundary ; 
between the blue and the white, and Joins on the i 
belly f. We hoped to be able io bring one of them =, 
over to Europe. It. was eaſily tamed ſo far as to follow 
2 and know the perſon that had the care of feeding 1 
fleſh, fiſh, and bread, were its food ; but we perceived 
that this food was not ſufficient, and that it abſorbed 
the fatneſs of the bird; accordin gly, when the bird was 
grown lean toa certain degree, it died. The third ſort 
of penguins live in great flocks or families like the 
ſecond; they inhabit the bigh cliffs, where we found 
. the ſaw-bills (becs-ſcies), - and they. lay their eggs there. 
| Their diſtinguiſhing characters are, the ſmallneſs of ” 
their ſize, their dark yellow colour, a tuft of gold- 
| yellow feathers, which are ſhorter than thoſe of the 


* The place kak to. hang in Lord Anſon 8 Vong i 18 book I. chap. vn. 


p. 92. edit. 14th, in 8vo. 1769; but from thence, as well as from our author's ac- 5 
count, it is impoſſible to determine which ſpecies of the penguin is meant. FF. 


t The firſt of theſe penguins ſeems to be that deſcribed by Mr. Pennant 1 in the 
Philoſ. Tranſ. vol. lix. and repreſented in an accurate drawing. F. 3 
— — — — egret, 
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egret *, and which they raiſe when provoked, and laſtly, 


ſome other feathers of the ſame colour, which ſtand in 
the place of eye-brows; our people called them hopping 
Penguins, becauſe they chiefly advance by hopping and | 
ſkippin; g. This ſpecies carries: greater air * livelineſs 


in its countenance than the two others Fc 


Three ſpecies of petrels, (alcyons) which appear but 
feldons did not forebode any tempeſts, as thoſe do which 


are ſeen at ſea, They are however the ſame birds, as 
our failors affirmed, and the leaft ſpecies has all the 
| characters of it. Though this may be the true al- 
cyons t. yet ſo mueh is certain, that they build their a 
neſts on ſhore, whence we have had their young ones 
covered only with down, but perfectly like their pa- 


rents in other reſpects. The ſecond ſort only differs 


from them in ſize, being ſomewhat leſs than a pi- 
geon. Theſe two ſpecies are black, with ſome white 
1 feathers on the belly 5. The third ſort was at firſt 


Hh Aigrette, a ſpecies « heron. 


if This laſt ſpecies of penguin, or auk, ſeems to be the ſame with the ales cir- : 


| rhata of Dr. Pallas, Spicileg. Zool. Faſc. v. p. 7. tab. i. & v. fig. 1—3. F. 


1 The author certainly has the noted fable of che antients in view, according to 
1 which, the alcyons had a ſwimming neit, and brooded at ſea at a time in winter, 
when che weather was calm. The few calm days during which theſe birds were 


5 employed i in brooding, were therefore called alcyonia. F. 


C The two petrels here mentioned ſeem to be the little, and the b or 


5 frigat ; the firſt of which is deſcribed, Br. Zool, vol. ii. p. 434» and repreſented, 


vol. iv. t. 82. The ſecond, or ſwallow-petrel, or frigat, is to be met with in 


Rochefort's Voyage, t. 135. Dr. Linnæus calls the firſt procellaria pelagica, the 


latter the fregatta, and, if I am not miſtaken, the third kind here mentioned, is, 
the fulmar, Br, Zool, vol. ii. P- 437. and vol. iv. t. v2. Dr. Linnxus' $ Procellaria 


1 


h glacialis, - F. 
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called white-pigeon, on account of its feathers being 
all of that colour, and its bill being red: there is 
reaſon to ſuppoſe it is a true white alcyon, on account 


of its conformity with the other ſpecies, 
Three ſorts of eagles, of which the ſtrongeſt have a 


: dirty white, and the others a black plumage, with : 
yellow and white feet, attack the ſnipes and little 
birds ; neither their ſize nor the ſtrength of their claws 
allowing them to fall upon others. . number of 


85 ſparrow hawks and falcons, together with ſome owls, 5 


are the other enemies of the fowl. Their e 18 
rich, and much varied in colour. 


The ſnipes are the ſame as the European ones; they 


do not fly irre gularly when they riſe, and are eaſy. to 
be ſhot. In the breeding ſeaſon they ſoar to à pro- 
digious height; and after ſinging and diſcovering their 
neſt, which they form without precaution in the midſt : 


of the fields, on ſpors where hardly any plants grow, 
- they fall down upon it from the height they had riſen 


like a curlew on the ſea-fide ; ; it was called 2 ſea-pie 13 


to before; at this ſeaſon they are Poor; 3 the beſt time 
| for eating them! is in autumn. 


In ſummer we ſaw many curlews, Which were not 


at all different from ours. 


Throughout the whole year we faw a bird pretty 


The ſea-pie 3 18 ſometimes called oyſter- catcher, becauſe this bird forces the 7 


| ſhells open with its bill, which are left bare on the ſhore, at the receſſion of the 
_ tide, Br. Zool, vol. iv. p. 370, Dr. Linnzus' $ Hæmatopus Oſtralegus. F. 


"Rf -* 
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on account of its black and white plumage ; its 'other 
characteriſtics are, a bill of the colour of red coral, and 
white feet. It hardly ever leaves the rocks, which are 
dry at low water, and lives upon little ſhrimps. 1 * 

makes a whiſtling noiſe, eaſy to be imitated, which 5 
proved uſeful to our ſportſmen, and pernicious to 
the bird. 
Egrets are pretty common here; at firſt we took 
them for common herons, not knowing the value of 
their plumes. Theſe birds begin to feed towards 
night they have a harſh barking noiſe, which we 


often took for the noiſe of the wolt we have mentioned 
1 before. 5 | | 


T.] ſorts of ſtares or en came to us every 
| autumn; za third ſpecies remained here conſtantly, it 


Was called the red bird *; its belly is quite covered with 


feathers of a beautiful fiery red, eſpecially during win- = 


5 ter ; ; they mi ight be collected, and would make very 
rich tippets. One of che two remaining ſpecies is 
yellow, with black ſpots on the belly, the other has : 


85 the colour of our common thruſhes. : I ſhall not give ” 
N particular account of an infinite number of little 


birds, that are pretty like thoſe feen in the maritime ; 
provinces: of France. | 


— This a to bi the American red-brealt; or turdus migratorius, Linn. and 
7 alm 8 9 vol. ii. P: 90, where likewiſe a figure of 1 it is given. F. 
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The ſea-lions and ſeals are already known ;. theſe 
animals occupy the ſea-ſhore, and lodge, as I have 


before mentioned, among the tall plants, called gla- 
dioli x:. They go up a league into the country in in- 
numerable herds, in order to enjoy the freſh herbs, and: 

to baſk in the ſun. It ſeems the ſea-lion deſcribed i in 

Lord Anſon's Voyage ought, on account of its ſnout, 85 
to be looked upon as a kind of marine elephant, eſ- 
pecially as he has no mane z ; Is of an amazing ſize, 5 


being ſometimes twenty-two feet long, and as. there is 
another ſpecies much inferior in ſize, without any: 
ſnout, and having a mane of longer hairs than thoſe 


on the reſt of the body, which therefore ſhould be con 
15 fidered as the true ſea-lion +. The ſeal (loup marin) 


has neither mane nor ſnout ; ; thus all the three ſpecies. 
are eaſily diſtinguiſhed. Under the hair of all theſe 
creatures, there is no ſuch down as is found in thoſe: 


caught in North America and Rio de la Plata. Their 


greaſe or train oil, and their ſkins, might form a branch 
of commerce. : 


We have not found a great variety of ſpecies of Kh. 


That fort which we caught moſt frequently, we called = 


* - Gleveuls = 85 
+ The animal here mentioned as the t true 3 5 the 8 deſcribed N 


in Lord Anſon's Voyage; for this is twenty-five feet long, and that in the. iſle of 


Juan Fernandes only twenty. See Voyage aux Llles Malouines, Dom 
Per nett F. 


| 8 | __ 
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mullet *, to which it bears ſome reſemblance. Some 
of them were three feet long, and our people dried 


them. The fiſh called gradeau is very common, and 
ſometimes found above a foot long. The ſardine only 


comes in the beginning of winter. ' The mullets being 
purſued. by the ſeals, dig holes in the ſlimy ground, on 
the banks-of the rivulets, where they take ſhelter, and 
we took them without difficulty, by taking off the 
layer of mud that covered their retreats. Beſides theſe 

| ſpecies, Aa number of other very ſmall ones were taken . 
with a hook and line, and among them was one which = 
was called a tranſparent pike f. Its head is ſhaped like 
that of our Pike, the body without ſeales, and perfectly | 
diaphanous. There are likewiſe ſome con gers on he-- 
rocks, and the white porpeſſe, called 5 taupe, or the , 


mole, appears in the bays during the fine ſeaſon. | Ik 
we had had time, and men enough to ſpare; for e 


"fiſhery at ſea, we ſhould have found | many. other fiſh, . 
and certainly ſome ſoals, of which a few have been 85 
found, thrown upon. the ſands. Only a fin gle fort 0 f 
freſh water fiſh, witkiout ſcales, has been taken ; 3 it is 
of a green colour, and of the ſize of a common trout t; 
It: is true, we have made but few reſearches i in this par- 


4 REN. : 4 ; 
—— Macs on mulet. 5 Brochet tranſparent. — 


1 This kind of trout has been likewiſe mentioned i in a pamphlet publiſhed laſt 
winter about the Falkland iſles. F. 


ticular, 
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rientar,: we had but lictle time; ; and other fiſh in 


abundance. 1 155 
Here have been Wund only toten ſmall ſorts of 


. cruſtacea ; viz. the cray-fiſh, which is red, even before 


it is boiled, and is properly a prawn; the crab, with 
blue feet, reſembling pretty much that called toure- 


bourou, and a minute ſpecies of ſhrimp. Theſe three 
cruſtacea, and all muſcles, and other ſhell fiſh, were only 


picked up for curioſity s ſake, for they have not ſo 


good a taſte a as thoſe in France. This land ſeems 


to be entirely deprived of oyſters. 5 | 
Laſtly, by way of forming a compariſon with fone | 


cultivated iſle in Europe, I ſhall quote what Puffendorf 
fays of Ireland, which is ſituated nearly 3 in the ſame 
latitude in the northern hemiſphere, as the Malouines 


Eo the ſouthern one, viz. © that this iſland. is pleaſant f 


on account of the healthineſs and ſerenity of the air, 


. © and becauſe heat and cold are never exceſſive there. 


( The land being well divided by lakes and rivers, offers 
« great Plains, covered with excellent paſture, has no 
a venemous creatures, its lakes and rivers abound with 
4 « fiſh, &e, F See the Univerſal Hiſtory, | ” 
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Matze PV the i Malouines to Rio- Janeiro; 3 junction of the 
Boudeuſe' with the Etoile. === Hoftilities of the Portugueſe a= 


gaizſt ebe Spaniards. | Revenues wof the ting of rr from 
Rio Jane. 


— — 1 
1 
4„«„R 


I WAITED, in vain, for the Etoile, at the Malowines ; ; 1767 5 


the months of March and April had paſſed, and that Even 


£ from che Ma- — ; 
ſtore-ſhip did not arrive. 1 oould not attempt to tra- louines for — 
FE 5 Rio- -Janciro. 


verſe the Pacific. Ocean with my frigate | alone ; ; as ſhe e = 


791 —2 ta 1 


had no more room than what would hold ſix months 
proviſion for che crew. = x Kill waited for the ftore- —» 
| ſhip, during May. Then ſeeing that 1 had only two 9 | _ 4 
i months proviſions, 1 left the Malouines the ſecond of LS > 
June, in order to 80 to Rio. Janeiro; which I had boint- : 


| — 1 15 ">. 


ed out As A rendezvous wM, de. la. Giraudais,'c comman- 
: der of the Etoile, in caſe ſome circumſtances ſhould pre- yy 

= vent his coming to join me at the Malouines. : 

During this navigation, ve had very fair weather, 

The 20th of June, in the afternoon, we ſaw the high 

head- lands of the Brafils ; 3 and, on the 2 1K, we di 00. 75 
vered the entrance of Rio- Janeiro. Along the coaſt we | | Fs : : 3 

_ ſeveral fiſhin 8 boats. 1 ordered Portugueſe colours to be 


hoiſted, and fired a cannon : upon this 'fignal one of 
— the 
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the boats came on board, and I took a pilot to bring 


us into the road. He made us run along the coaſt, 
within half a league of the iſles which he along it. 


We found many ſhoals every where. The coaſt is high, 
hilly, and woody; it is divided into Jiule detached and 


1 perpendicular hillocks, which vary their Proſpect. At 


half an hour paſt five, i in che afternoon, we were got Wich- 


; in the fort of Santa- Cruz; from whence we were hailed; 13 


0 and at the ſame time a Portugueze officer came on 


Diſcuſſion 
concerning 
| the ſalute. 


board, to aſk the reaſon of our entering into port. 1 


ſent the chevalier Bournand with him, to inform the 


| com d. Acunha, viceroy of the Brafils, of it, and to 
N ont about the ſalute. Ar half an hour paſt ſeven, we 
5 anchored in the road, in n eight fachoms v water and b lack 5 


1 
muddy bottom. 3 3 


The chevalier de Bournand returned ſoon after z 3 aud 
told me, that, concerning the ſalute, the count d Acun- 
ha had anſwered him, that if a perſon, meeting an- 


5 other in a ſtreet, took off his hat to him, he did not 
before inform himſelf, whether or no this civility would | 


be returned; ; that if we faluted the place, he would : 


conſider what he ſhould do. As this anſwer was. not a 


ſufficient one, 1 did not ſalute. Wh heard at the ſame 
time, by means of a canoe, which M. de la Giraudais 
ſent to me, that he was in this port; that his departure : 


Jonson with from Rochefort, which ſhould have been in December, | 


5 the Etoile. 


had 
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had been retarded till the beginning of February 3 that 
after three months failing, the water which his ſhip 8 
made, and the bad condition of her rigging, had forced i 
him to put in at Montevideo, where he had received 
information concerning my voyage, by means of the „„ 
Spaniſh frigates returning from the Malouines ; ; and- he 


had immediately ſet ſail for Rio- Janeiro, where he had 
been at anchor for fix days, 


This junction enabled me to continue my expedition; * 
| though the Etoile, bringing me upwards of fifteen 


waonthas falt proviſions and liquor, had hardly for fif. 


ty days bread and legumes to give me. N The want of 
| theſe. indiſpenſable proviſions, obligin g me to return and =» 
get ſome in Rio de la Plata ; as we found at Rio Janeiro, 5 
neither biſcuit, nor wheat, nor flour. 5 
There were, at this time, two veſſels i in this port which ; Diſculties 
intereſted us; the onea French, and the other aSpaniſh one. 9 
The former, called Etoile du Matin, or the Morning Star, an b. i 
was the king s ſhip bound for India'; 3 which, on ac- 
count of its ſmallneſs, could not undertake to double ET 
the Cape of Good Hope during winter ; ; and, therefore, : 
: came hither to Wait the return of the fair ſeaſon. The 5 
Spaniſh veſſel was a man of war, of ſeventy-four | guns, 155 
named the Diligent, commanded by Don Franceſco de 
Medina. Having failed from the river of Plata, with a 


cargo: of ſkins. and piaſtres;/ a leak which his ſhip had 
; . I. —.— — ſprung, 
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Aſſiſtance 
which we 
gave her. 


The viceroy | 
_ viſits us on 
board the 
| frigate. 
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ſprung, much below her water- line, had obliged him 
to bring her hither, in order to refit her for the voyage 


to Europe. He had been here eight months; and the 
refuſal of neceſſary aſſiſtance, and the difficulties which 
the viceroy laid in his way, had prevented his finiſhin 8 

the repair: : accordingly, Don Franciſco ſent the ſame 

ö evening that I arrived, to beg for my carpenters and 


| caulkers ; ; and: the next morning 1 ſent * to him 
from both the veſſels. N 


* 


The 2 2d we went in a body te to pay a viſit to the 1 vice- 


roy; ; he came and returned it on the 25th; and, when 
he left us, I ſaluted him with nineteen guns, which 
were returned from the ſhore. On this viſit, he offer- 
: ed us all the aſſiſtance in his power; . and even granted 
me the leave I aſked, of buying a loop, which would 
have been very uſeful, during the courſe of m y expedi- 
tion; and, he added, that if there had been one be- 
longing to the king of Portugal, he would have offer- 
ed it me. He likewiſe aſſured me, that he would 
make the moſt exact enquiries, in order to diſcover thoſe, : 
5 who, under the very windows of his palace, had mur- 
5 dered the chaplain of the Etoile, a few days before our 
: arrival; and that he would proceed with them accord. 
0 ing to the utmoſt ſeverity | of the law. He promiſed | 
| juſtice; but the law of nations was very ineeRtually_. 


executed at this place. = 
_ How- 
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However, the viceroy's civilities towards us continu- 


ed for ſeveral days: he even told us his intention. of 
giving us a petit ſouper, or collation, by the water-ſide, 


in bowers of jaſmine and orange- trees; and he ordered 


8 


a box to be prepared for us at the c opera. We ſaw, in a 


| tolerable handſome ball, the beſt works of Metaſtaſio re- 
| Preſented by a band of mulatioes; and heard the di- 
vine compoſition of the great Italian maſters, executed 


1 5 by an orcheſtra, which | was under the direction of a 5 | 


hump. backed prieſt, in his canonicals. 


The favour which we enjoyed, occaſioned. great mat 


ter of aſtoniſhment to the Spaniards, and even to the 
= people of the country $: ho told us, that their gover- 


, nor 8 proceedings would not be the fame for a long 


- time. Indeed, whether the aſſiſtance we gave the Spa- 


niards, and our own connections with them diſpleaſed 


him, or whether he could no longer feign a conduct, ſo 
16 diamerrically oppolite to his. natural temper, he ſoon 


became, in regard to We: what he had | been. to. "7 9 


body elſe. i 1 1 
58 The 28th of June, we heed tat the Forguek; a 
| ſurpriſed and attacked the Spaniards at Rio-Grande; ; 


— 


Hoftilities of 6 
the Portu= 
gueze againſt "i 
9 1 
that they had driven them from a tation which they | 


| occupied on the left ſhore of that river; and that a Spa- ä 


i — 


niſh ſhip, touching at the iſle of St. Catherine, had been 
detained there. They fitted out here, with great expe- 
L 1 dition, 
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* 


dition, the San Sebaſtiano, of fixty-four guns, built 
here; and a frigate, mounting forty guns, called Noſſa 


This laſt was deſtined, it was ſaid, 
to eſcort a convoy of troops and ammunition to Rio- 
Theſe 


hoſtilities and Preparations gave us reaſon to apprehend 
that the viceroy intended to ſtop the Diligent; 1 which 
was careening upon the iſle das Cobras, and we accele- 
rated her refitment as much as poſſible. 


She really 


Was ready on the laſt day of june, and began to take 
in the ſkins, which were part of her lading; but on 
OR the fixth of July, when ſhe wanted to take back her 
3 cannon, which, during the repair, had been depoſited 
on the ille das Cobras, the viceroy forbade their being de- 
| livered; and declared, that he arreſted the ſhip; till he : 
; had received the orders of his court, on the ſubject of 
the hoſtilities committed at Rio-Grande. 


In vain did | 


Don Medina take all the neceſſary ſteps on this occaſion ; * 


count d Acunha would not ſo much as receive the letter; 


which the Spaniſh commander ſent him by an officer; 
91 from on board his ſhip. 


We partook c of the diſgrace of our allies; Having; 


: upon the repeated: leave of- the viceroy, concluded the | 
bargain for buying a ſnow; his excellency forbade the 

 feller to deliver it to me. 
we e lang not be allowed the neceſſary timber out of 


He likewiſe gave orders, that 


| the 
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the royal -dock-yards, for which we had already agreed: 


he then refuſed mę the permiſſion of lodging with my 


officers, (durin g the time that the frigate underwent : 
ſome efſential repairs) in a houſe: near the town, offered 


me by its Proprietor : and Which commodore Byron 


had occupied i in 176 $4 when he touched at this port. : 


On this account, and likewiſe upon his. refuſing me the 


| ſhow. and the timber; I wanted. to make ſome remon- 


ſtranees to him. He did not give me time 10 do it; 


and, at the firſt words 1 uttered, he dd in a urig : 


paſſion, and ordered me to go out; and being ceriaialy 
piqued, that, in ſpite of his anger, I remained fitting 


with two officers, Who accompanikd me, he called his 
guards ; ; but they; wiſer than himſelf, did not come, 
and we retired; ſo that nobody ſeemed tu have been 
diſturbed. We were hardly gone, when the guards of 0 
his palace were doubled, and orders gixen to arreſt all 
the French that ſhould be found in the ſtreets after ſun- 
ſeiting. He likewiſe ſent word to- the captaig of the 
French ſhip of four guns, to go and anchor under the 
fort of Villagahon; and the- next ee gor her 


towed there by my boats. 


— « 


EY oh | 4 


From hence forward, 1 W. 85 intent upon ay derer. They a 


ure; eſpecially as the inhabitants, with whom we had 
any intercourſe of trade, muſt fear every thing from the 


viceroy. Two Portugueſe officers became the victims of 
„ Ez” . the 


mn 


mine us to 
leave Rio- 
Janeiro. 
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the civility they ſhewed us ; the one was impriſoned 3 in 


the citadel; the other exiled to Santa, a ſmall towyn be- 


tween St. catherine and Rio- Grande. I made haſte to 
take in our water, to get the moſt neceſſary proviſions 
out of the Etoile, and to embark refreſhments. I had 
. been forced to enlarge our tops; and the Spaniſh captain 
furniſhed me with the neceflary timber. for that pur- 
| poſe, which had been refuſed us out of the docks. 1 
likewiſe got ſome planks, which ve could not do with- 
out; and which were ſold to us ſecretly. | 


At laſt, on the 12th, every thing being ready, I ſent 


an officer to let the viceroy know, I ſhould weigh with 
the firſt fair wind. I adviſed M. d' Etcheveri, who 2 
commanded TEtoile du Matin, (the Morning · Star) to 


at Rio-· Janeiro As little as he could ; and rather to 


employ the time that remained, till the favourable ſea- 
ſon for doubling. the Cape of Good Hope came on, in 
going to ſurvey the iſles of Triſtan d'Acunha, where he 
would figd wood, water, and abundance of fiſn; and 1 
gave him ſome memoirs I bad concerning theſe iſles. 
9 have fince heard, that he has followed my advice. 


During our ſtay at Rio- Janeiro, we enjoyed one of 5 


- the ſprings, which are obyious in poetical deſcriptions ; ; 
aud the inhabitants teſtified, in the moſt genteel manner, 
the diſpleaſure which their viceroy s bad proceedings 

againkt Us, gave them.. 


We were ſorry, that it was not 
— in 
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in our power to ſtay any longer with them. The Brafils, 
and the capital in it, have been deſcribed - by ſo many 
authors, that I could mention nothing, without tediouf- ; 


ly repeating what has been ſaid before, Rio. Janeiro 


has once been conquered by France; and is, of courſe, N 
well known there. I will confine myſelf to give an ac. 


; count of the riches, of which that city is the ſtaple *; 


and of the revenues which the king of Portugal gets 
from thence. 1 muſt previouſly mention, that M. de 
Commeręon, an able naturaliſt, who came with us on 
board the Etoile, in order to £0 on the expedition, aſſur- 
ed me, that this was the richeſt country in plants he 0 
i = and that it bad — bim with T 


bad ever met 


-Rio-Jarkles + is the ei poriem and nden faple of 
the rich produce of the Braſils. The mines, which are Rio-Jaxciro. 

called general, are the neareſt to the city; being about 
ſeventy- five leagues diſtant. They annually bring in to 

the king, for his fifth part, at leaſt one hundred and 

twelve arobas of gold; inn 762 they brought in a bun- 

dred and nineteen. Under the government of the ge- 
” neral mines, are comprehended thoſe of Rio das Mortes, . 
of Sabara, and of Sero-frio. The laſt place, beſides gold, 
produces all the diamonds that come from the Braſils. 
They are in the bed of a river; which is led afide, in 


order 


8 
the riches of 
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5 Regulations 
for examin- 
ing the 
mines. : 


Mines of 
_ diamonds, 
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order afterwards to ſeparate - the diamonds, | topazes, 
chryſolites, and other ſtones of inferior goodneſs , from 


the pebbles, among which they ly. 
All theſe ſtones, diamonds excepted, are not contra- 


band: they belong to the poſſeſſors ! of the mines; but 


they are obliged to give a very exact account of the dia- 
monds they find; and to put them into the hands ofa 
ſurveyor *, 15 whom the king appoints for this purpoſe. 
Tlie ſurveyor immediately depoſits them ina little caſket, 
covered with plates of iron, and locked up by three 
locks, He has one of the keys, the viceroy the other, 
and the Provador de Hazienda Reale the third. This 
1 caſket i is incloſed in another, on which are the ſeals of 
the three perſons above mentioned, arid y WII 


ich contains 


= Ho the chree keys to the firſt. The viceroy is not allowed 5 


to viſit its contents; he only places the whole in a 
: third coffer, which he ſends to Liſbon, after puttin 8 "RN 


| ſeal on it. It is opened in the King's 5 preſence; ; he 


| chooſes the diamonds. which he likes out of it; z and ; 


A Pays their. price to the poſſeſſors of the mines, accordin ng 
: toa tariff ſettled in their charter. . 


The poſſeſſors of the mines pay che dos of a 


br Spaniſh Piaſtre or dollar per day to his Moſt Faithful 


Majeſty, for every ſlave ſent out to ſeek diamonds; the 


number of theſe flaves amounts to eight hundred. . 


* Intendant. 


—— — — au. 
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all the contraband trades, that of diamonds is moſt ſe- 
verely puniſhed. If the ſmu ggler is poor, he lIoſes his 
llůtfe; if his riches are ſufficient to ſatisfy what the law 
8 1 exacts, beſides the confiſcation of the diamonds, he is 7; 
EE condemned. to pay double their value, to be impriſoned 

for one year, and then exiled for life to the coaſt of 

Africa. Notwithſtanding this ſeverity, the ſmuggling T, | 

trade with diamonds, even of the moſt beautiful kind, 1 

is very extenſive; o great is the hope and facility of I 
hiding them, on account of the little” room they 

take up. „ 132 5 

All the gold which's is got out * the mines cannot Gold-mines 

be ſent to Rio Janeiro, without being previouſly brought : 

Into the h 1 ſes, eſtabliſhed i in each diſtrict, where the 5 

part belonging to the crown is taken. What belongs 7, 

to private perſons is returned to them in wedges, | 

| with their weight, their number, and the king's 8 arms 
; ſtamped upon them. All this gold is aſſayed by a 
oa perſon appointed for that purpoſe, and on each wedge 


or ingot, the alloy of the gold is marked, chat i it may 
afterwards be eaſy to bring them all to the ſame Pay 5 _= 
for the coinage. FVV | | 7 „„ 5 I 
; | Theſe ingots belonging to private perſons are re- — 3 
giſtered i in the office of Praybuna, thirty leagues Ta 
Rio Janeiro. At this place is a captain, a lieutenan, — 
and fifty men: there the tax of one fifth part is paid, 6 3 
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and further, a poll-tax of a real and a half per head, 

of men, cattle, and beaſts of burden. One half of 

the produce of this tax goes to the king, and the other 

is divided among the detachment, according to the 

rank. As it is impoſſible to come back. from. the - 
mines without paſſing by this: ſlation, the ſoldiers al- 
0 ways Rap. the N * em with the Ute. 


; 0 4 3 þ 


, 


" a Rinne page we. ink W to a all the: 


| ingots of gold which fall. to their. ſhare, to the mint at 


Rio Janeiro, where they get the value of it in caſh: 
this commonly conſiſts of demi-doubloons, worth eight; : 
Spaniſh dollars. Upon each demi-doubloon, - the king. ; 
gets a piaſtre or dollar for the alloy, and bow? the coin- 
age. The mint at Rio Janeiro 18. one. of che fineſt: 


buildings exiſting. It is furniſhed with al the con- 


veniences neceſſary towards. working. with the greateſt: 

| expedition. As the gold comes from the mines at the 

ſame time that the fleets come from Portugal, the coin- 

a age muſt be accelerated, and indeed they e coin there with. 
amazing quickneſs. „„ on.” . 
2 The arrival of theſe fleets, and efpecially of that from 85 
| Liſbon, renders the commerce of Rio Janeiro very flou- 1 
riſhing. The fleet from Porto is laden only with wines, 
brandy, vinegar, victuals, and ſome coarſe cloths, ma- 
nufactured i in and about that town. As ſoon as the 


VVT 
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fleets arrive, all the goods they bring are conveyed to 
the cuſtom-houſe, where they pay a duty of ten per 
cent to the king. It muſt be obſerved -that the com- 
munication between the colony _ Santo Sacramento and 
Buenos Ayres being entirely cut off at preſent, that duty 
muſt be conſiderably leſſened ; - for the greater Part of 
| the moſt precious merchandizes which arrived from 
Europe were ſent from Rio Janeiro to that colony, from 
whence they were ſmuggled through Buenos Ayres 8 
Peru and Chili; J and this contraband trade was worth 
a million and a half of piaſtres or dollars annually 
to the rortugueſe. In ſhort, the mines of the Brafils 
produce no ſilver, and all that which the Torruguefe 
got, came from this ſmuggling trade. The negro 
trade was another immenſe object. The loſs which 
the almoſt entire fappreflion of this branch of contra- 
band trade occaſions, cannot be calculated. This branch = 
i alone employed at leaſt thirty coaſtin 8 veſſels berween 
the Brafils and Rio de la Plata. Ns 
Beſides the old duiy of ten per cent which is paid at Revenues * 
: the royal cuſtom-houſe, there is another duty of two Feu at 
5 and * half per cent, laid on the goods as a free gift, n 
on account. of the unfortunate event which happened 
at Liſbon in 1755. This duty muſt be paid down 
at be cuſtom- houſe immediately, whereas for the : 


| 5 5 . 2 5 Ce tenth, 
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tenth, you _” have a reſpite of fix months, on giving 
good ſecurity. | 
The mines of 8. paolo and nei pay the king 
four arrobas as his fifth, in common years. The moſt 
diſtant mines, which are thoſe of Pracaton and Quiaba, 
depend upon the government * of Matagroſſo. The 
fifth of theſe mines is not received at Rio Janeiro, but 
5 that of the mines of Goyas is. This government has : 
likewiſe mines of diamonds, but it is forbidden to 
ſearch in them. 
All the expences of the king of Portugal. at Rio Ja- 
neiro, for the payment of the troops and civil officers, 5 
the carrying on of the mines, keeping the public N 
buildings in repair, and refitting of ſhips, amount to 
| about fix hundred thouſand piaſtres. I do not ſpeak. 
of the expence he may be at in conſtructing ſhips, of 
the line and frigates, which he. has 00: 8 to 
do here. | 


* Capitainie, 
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A ſummary account, and the amount of the ſeparate 
articles of the king's Tevenue, taken at a medium 


in Spaniſh dollars. 


| One hundred and fifty arrobas of gold, of | 
which in common years | all the fifths : 
amount. to . — 1. 12 5, o 


The duty on damonds —— —ͤ— 2 240, 0 
The duty on the coinage eee ah . ” 400,000. 

Ten per cent. of the cuſtom-houſe | - - 15 0 1 5 3 go, o 

Two and a half per cent. free K 87,00 


roll tax, ſale of employs, offices, and bal 


products of the mines =. = =- 225, 00 
| The. duty on negroes „ 0 11 o, oo 


. The duty - on train- oil, alt, ſoap, and the. 


tenth on. the victuals of the country — 3 o, oo 


UU 


Total i in dollars or bialters 5 2, 2,6 67,009 b 


— 


1 From, whence, if yo dedu&t the expences rabies! men- 


\% 
2 k 


1 tioned, -it will appear that the king of Portugal's re- . 


ä venues from Rio Janeiro, amount to upwards of ten : 


2s millions of « our ener (livres . 


2 err. of 450,000 pounds feeling; J at 4 8. and 6 q per dollar... 


1 


5 Departure - 
from Rio 


Janeiro. 


: Eclipſe of 
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A * | 


Departure fon Rio ge . . voyage to Montevide 
—_— which the Etaile receives rere. 


| 4 "HE 1 Ach of July v we weighed. from! Rio Jancl, - 
but for want of wind we were obliged to come to 
an anchor again in che road. We ſailed on the 1 5th, 2 

and two days after, the frigate being a much better | 


 Failer than the Etoile, I was obliged to uorig my top- 
gallant maſts, as our lower maſts required a careful 
: management. The winds were variable, but briſk, and 
the ſea very high. In the night between che 19th and 
2 oth, we loft our main- top-ſail, which was carried away 
on its cdue- lines. The 2 5th there was an eclipſe of the 
fun, vifble to us. I had on board my ſhip M. Verron, 
a young aſtronomer, who. came from France | in the 
Etoile, with a view to try, during the voyage, ſome 
methods towards finding the longitude at ſea. 5 5 


According to our eſtimation of the ſhip} 8 1 the : 


moment of immerſion, as calculated by the aſtronomer, | 
was to be on the 2 5th, at four hours nineteen minutes 
in the evening. At four hours and ſix minutes, a cloud 
prevented our ſeeing the ſun, and When we . ſight : 


s 
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of him again, at four hours thirty-one minutes, about 
an inch and a half was already eclipſed. Clouds ſuc- 
ceſſively paſſed over the fun's diſk, and let us ſee him 
nlwar very ſhort intervals, ſo that we were not able to 


The ſun ſet to us before the moment of apparent con- 


: junction, and we reckoned: that that of immerſion bad | 


been at four hours twenty-three minutes. 


"on the 2 6th we came into ſoundings; the 28th in Entrance 5 


obſerve any of the phaſes of the eclipſe, and con- 
fecnently could. not conclude our longitude from it. 


into Rio de 


the morning we diſcovered the Caſtilles. This part of ls Plata. 


the coaſt. is pretty high, and is to be ſeen at ten or 
: twelve leagues diſtance. We diſcovered the entrance to 


a: bay, which probably i is the harbour where the 


niards have a fort, and where L have been told there is 
very bad anchorage. The 29th we entered Rio de 
13 Plata, and ſaw. the Maldonados.. We advanced but 
little this day and the following. Almoſt the whole = 
f night between the zothi and 3ſt we were becalmed, and 
ſounded conſtantly. The current ſet to the north-weſt 
ward, which Was pretty near the firuation of the iſle of 
Lobos. . At half an hour paſt one after midnight, having 
ſounded thirty-three | fathoms, J thought I was very 
near the iſle, and gave the ſignal for caſting anchor. 
At half paſt three we weighed, and ſaw the ifle of 
Lobos in N. E. about a league and a half diſtant, The 


wind . 


video. 
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wind was'S. and S. E. weak at firſt, but blew more freſh 
towards ſun-riſing, and we anchored in the bay of 
Montevideo the 3 1ſt in the afternoon. We had hy much 
time on: account of, the Etoile; F becauſe, 5 


f 4 vantage of our being better ſailers that — Shih 
at leaving Rio Janeiro made four inches of water every 


hour, after a few days ſail made ſeven inches in the 


ſame ſpace of time, which did not allow her to croud 
: her ſails. Th | 


' Second time 
of touching 


at Monte- 


17 5 News which 
wee hear at 
tis place. 


We were hardly moored, when i an dis: came on 


: "DREY bein g ſent by the governor of Montevideo, to 
| compliment us on our arrival, and informed us that 


orders had been received. from Spain to arreſt all the 


Jeſuits, and to ſeize their effects: that the ſhip which 
brou ght theſe dif] patches had carried away forty fathers 
of that community, deſtined for the miſſions : that the 
5; order had already been executed in the principal houſes - 
i without any difficulty or reſiſtance; ; and that, on the 
_ contrary, theſe fathers bore their diſgrace with s- 
nation and moderation. a 1 ſhall ſoon. enter into a more 
circumſtantial account of this great tranſaction, of which 
_ have been able to obtain full information, by my long 
0 ſtay at Buenos Ayres, and the confidence with which 


the governor· general Don Franciſco Bukarely * ho- 
; noured me. | | 


* Buccarelli. 
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As we were to ſtay in Rio de la Plata till after the 
equinox, we took lodgings at Montevideo, where we 
ſettled our workmen, and made an hoſpital, This hav- 


ing been our firſt care, I went to Buenos Ayres, on the 
11thof Auguſt, to accelerate our being furniſhed with 


the neceſſary proviſions, by the provider- general of the 


king of Spain; at the ſame price as he had agreed to de· 
liver them to his Catholic Majeſty. I likewiſe wanted 
to have a conference with M. de Buccarelli, on the ſub» 
: je& of what had happened at Rio. Janeiro; though 1 had 
already, by expreſs, ſent him the diſpatches from Don 
| Franciſco de Madina. 
ed to content himſelf with ſending an account of the | 
F hoſtilities of the viceroy of the Braſils to Europe, 
and not to make any repriſals. It would have been 
caſy o him, to have taken the colony of Santo Sacra- 
mento in a few days ; eſpecially as that place was in 
want of every neceſſary, and Had not yet  obrained, 
1 November, the convoy of articles and am 
tion that were preparing © be eee meas 
left Rio- Janeiro. . 1 25 0 SITE. 


I found he had prudently reſolo- 


1 
RL 


The governor- general made every ching : as „ meellent . 


as „ Pelle towards quickly making up our wants.” At 
the end of Auguſt, two ſchooners, laden with bifeuft and 
flour for us, failed for Montevideo ;  whither 1 likewife 
went to celebrate the day of St, Louis. I left the cheva- 


$9 


L 
13 * oh 8 
F 


9. 
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tier du Bouchage, an under-lieutenant, at Buenos. Ayres, 


in order to get the remainder of our proviſions on 


board; and to take care of our affairs there till our de: 


parture; which, I hoped, would be towards the end of 


Damage 
which the 
Etoile re- 
ceives. 


deptember. I could not foreſee that an accident would 
detain us ſix weeks longer. In a hurricane, blowing 
hard at 8. W. the San Fernando, a regiſter ſhip, which 
was at anchor near the Etoile, dragged her anchors, ran 
foul of the Etoile at night; and, at the firſt ſhock; broke. 

ber bawſprit level with the deck. Afterwards the. knee 3 
and rails of her head were carried away; and it Was 

lucky that they ſeparated; notwithſtanding the bad wear. 


_ ther, and the ra of the night, without RI: more 
dama ged. | 3 


| I, 
dA 


which ſhe had had from the beginning of her voyage. | 
It now became abſolutely neceſſary to unload this. veſſel, 


This accident greatly: enlarged the leaks. in the. Etole, | 


it not to heave her down. „ in order to diſcover and ſtop . 


this leak, which ſeemed: to lie very 10 w, and very for» 5 
ward. This operation could not be performed at Mon- - 

| tevideo ; ; where, beſides, there Was not timber ſufficient 3 | 
to repair. the maſts ; 1 therefore wrote. to. the chevalier du: - 
Bouchage, to repreſent our ſituation to the marquis de 
Buccarelli; and to obtain, that by his leave the Etoile 
might be allowed to come up. the river, and to 8⁰ into 


V Viter en quille, pe 
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the Encenada de Baragan; I likewiſe gave him orders 

to ſend timber and the other materials, which we ſhould 

Want thither. The governor-general conſented to our 
demands ; and, the 7h of September, not being able to 

find any pilot, 1 went on board the Etoile, with che car | 

g penters and caulkers of the Boudeuſe, in order to fail Navigation 


from Montes 


the next morning, and undertake i in perſon a naviga- oy ES? 
tion, which we were told was very hazardous. Two 
regiſter-ſhips ; the San · Fernando and the Carmen, pro- 
vided with a pilot, were ready the ſame day, to ſail | 


for Montevideo to Encenada ; and I intended to follow 


them; but the San Fernando, which had. got the pilot, . 
named Philip, on board, weighed 3 in the night, between 
the ſeventh and eighth, purely with a view of hiding 
his track from us; and left her companion in the ſame 
diſtreſs. However, we. ſailed on the eighth in the 
| mornin g, preceded by our canoes ; the Carman remains 
ing to wait for a ſchooner to direct her route. In the 
- evening we reached the San-Fernando, paſſed by her; 
and, on the tenth. in the afternoon, we came to an an- 
chor in the road of the Encenada : Philip, who was a bad 7 
W_ and a wicked fellow, always ſteering in our water. 
— this road I found the Venus frigate of twenty-ſix 
y guns, and ſome merchant-ſhips ; 3 which were bound, 
together with her, to fail directly for Europe. 1 like- 
wiſe found there la Eſmeralda, and la Liebre; who were 
N 2 — pre- 


92 
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preparing to return to the Malouines, with proviſions 
and ammunitions of all ſorts ; ; from whence they were - 
to ſail for the South Seas, in order to take in the Jeſuits of 
Chili and Peru. There was likewiſe the xebeck * el 
Andaluz; which arrived from Ferrol, at the end of 
July, 3 in company with another xebeck, named el Aven- x 
turero; but the latter was loſt on the point of what is 
called the Engliſh- Sand; and the crew had time to fave 


their lives. The Andaluz was preparing to carry pre 


ſents and miſſionaries to the inhabitants of Tierra del 
Fuego; the king of Spain being defirous of teſtifying his. 
: gratitude to thoſe people, for the ſervices they rendered 5 


the Spaniards of the _ la Conteprion, which "was loft: 


The Etoile 
goes to be 
reparied 


= - there, 5 


: on their coaſts i in 1 76 * 


1 went on ſhore at Baragan, whither the chevalier 
du Bouchage had already ſent part of the timber we 
wanted. He found it very difficult and expenſive to 


collect i it at Buenos Ayres, in the king's arſenal, and. in 
ſome private timber- yards; ; the ſtores of both con- 
fiſting of the timbers of fuch ſhips as were wrecked 1 in 5 
the rirer. At Baragan we found no ſupplies; 5. but, on 
the contrary, difficulties of many kinds; and every 
thing conſpired to make all operations go on very flow- 

= ly. The Encenada de Baragan is, indeed, merely a 


\ 
\ 
E 
\ 


bad kind of bay, formed by the mouth of a little river, 


a * Chambekin, 
which 
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 which:is about a quarter of a league broad; but the 

depth of water is only in the middle, in a narrow chan- 
nel; which is' conſtantly filling more and more; and; 
which, only ſhips drawing no-more than -twelve feet 
water can enter. In all the other Parts of the river. 


chere is not ſix inches of water during the'ebb-z but as 


the tides are irregular i in Rio de la Plata; and the water 
ſometimes high or low, for eight days togerher, accord: 
ing to the wind 
| connected with great difficulties, 
gaz ines on ſhere; t 


draw tos much water tobe able to enter this cxee 


s' that blow, the landing. of boats was 
There are no ma- 
che houſes, or rather huts, are but 
few, made of puſhes, covered: over with leather, and built 
Without any: regularity, on a barręn ſoil; and cheir an- 
habitants are hardly able to get their ſubſiſtance; all 

F which cauſes ſtill more difficulties. The ſhips, n 
anchor at the point of Lara, a league and a half _ 


There they are expoſed to all the winds ; but the ground - 


being very good for anchoring, they: may winter den. 


5 W labouring under many inconveniences. 


Ileft M. de Ja Ginaullais, at the / point of Lam, come” 1 
care of what. related: to his ſhip; and I went to Buenos 
Ayres, from hence I. ſent him a large ſchooner, by 
which he might heave down. as ſoon as he came into the 
Encenada. For that purpoſe, it was neceſſary to unload 
part of the goods ſhe | bad on board; and M. de Bucca- 


6 relli bots 


| 
| 
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relli gave us leave to depoſit them on board the Eſme- 


ralda and the Liebre. The 8th of October the Etoile 


was able to go into port; and it appeared, that her re- 


pair would not take ſo much time as Was at firſt ex- 
pected. Indeed, they had hardly begun to unload her, 
| when her leak diminiſhed. conſiderably ; ; and ſhe did not 


leak at all when ſhe drew only eight feet of water 


forward. After taking up ſome, planks of her ſheath- 

ing, they ſaw. that the ſeam of her entrance was en- "0 
tirely without oakum for the length of four feet and a 
half, from. the depth of eight feet of her draught up- 

wards. They diſcovered likewiſe two auger holes, into 


Which they had not put the bolts. All theſe faults and 5 
damages being quickly repaired, new railing put n 


che head, a new bowſprit made and rigged, and the 
ſhip being new. caulked all over, ſhe returned to the 
ö Point of Lara on the. 21K, where ſhe took. in her lading 
again, from on board the Spaniſh frigates. In that 
road ſhe likewiſe ſtowed. the wood, flour, w, and 
different proviſions I ſent her. 


Departure of 
_ ſeveral veſſels 


for Europe, 
and arrival of 
others. | 


From thence, the Venus and four ache veſſels laden ; : 
with leather, failed for Cadiz, at the end of September, | 
having on board two hundred and fifty Jeſuits, and the . 


French families from the Malouines, ſeven excepted, 
| who having no room in theſe ſhips, were obliged to 
wait for another opportunity, The marquiſs of Buc- 


— 
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carelli tranſported them to Buenos Ayres, where he 
provided them with ſubſiſtence and lodgings. At the 
ſame time we got intelligence of the arrival of the 


Diamante, a regiſter ſhip, bound for Buenos Ayres, and 


of the San- miguel, another regiſter ſhip, bound for 


Lima. The fituation of the laſt ſhip was very diſtreſſ- 
ing: after ſtruggling with the winds at Cape Horn dur- 
ing forty- five days,. thirty-nine men of her crew being 
dead, and- the others attacked by the ſcurvy, and a ſea 
carrying away her rudder, ſhe was obliged to bear 
away for this river, and arrived at the port of Mal- 
donados. ſeven. months. after leaving cadi Iz, havin g no 
more than three ſailors and a few officers that were 
i able to do duty. At the requeſt of the Spaniards we * 
1 ſent an officer with ſome. failors. to bring her into 
the port of Montevideo. on the fifth of October the 
; Spaniſh frigate | la Aguila arrived there, having left 
Ferrol in March. She touched at the iſle of St. ca- 
5 therine, and the Portugueſe. had arreſted her there at Y 
the ſame time that, they Kopped the Diligent- at Rio 


Janeiro. 3 
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Accounts s the mi ne in „n and th 6 expu vlan o the 
| bs . you _ — Rs 


177 sT we carried on our preparations for lear- 5 
ing Rio de la Plata, che marquiſs of Buccarelli 

made ſome on his part to go on the Uraguai. The 
Jefuits had Already deen arreſted in all the other pro- 
vinces of bis department; and this governor- general 5 


intended to execute the orders of his catholic majeſty, | 


W perſon, in che miſſions. It depended: upon the firſt 
| eps that were taken, either to make the people conſent 
to the alterations char were going to de ma de, or to 
plunge them again into their former Kate of barbariſm. 85 
But before 1 give an account of what I have ſeen f 
the, cataſtrophe of this fingutar government, 'T muſt . 
ſpeak ſomething of its origin, progreſs, and form. . : 
: | ſhall ſ peak of it ſine ird 8 ' ſtudio, quorum cauſas procul babeo.. 
Data af the... 1580 the Jeſuits were firſt admitted into theſe 


„ 5 
3 EY fertile regions, where they have afterwards, in the 


wo reign of Philip the third, founded the famous miſſions, 
which in Europe go by the name of Paraguay, and in 
America, with more propriety, by that of Uraguay, 


— 
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from the river of that name, on which they are ſituated. 
They were always divided into colonies, which at firſt 


Were weak and few, but by gradual progreſs have been 
encreaſed to the number of thirty-ſeven, VIZ, twenty-nine 


on the right fide of the Uraguay, and eight on the left g 


ſide, each of them governed by two Jeſuits, in the habit 
of the order. Two motives, which ſovereigns are al- 


| lowed to combine, if they do not hurt each other, 


: namely, religion and intereſt, made the Spaniſh mo- 
narch defirous of the converſion. of the Indians ; ; by- 
making them catholics, they became civilized, and he 
| obtained poſſeſſion of a vaſt and abundant country 3 this 4 
Was openin ga new ſource of riches for the metropolis, Rus 
and at the fame time making proſelytes to the true 
Deity. The Jeſuits undertook to fulfil theſe projects; * 


but they repreſented, that i in order to facilitate the ſac- 


ceſs of ſo difficult an enterprize, it was neceſſary they 
ſhould be independent of the governors of the province, i 
and that even no Spaniard ſhould be allowed to come : 


into the country. 


The motive on which this demand was grounded, 
7 was, the fear leſt the vices of the Europeans ſhould di- be 
miniſh the ardour of their proſelytes, or even remove 
them farther from Chriſtianity ; 3 and likewiſe leſt he 


Spaniſh haughtineſs ſhould render a yoke, already too 


—.— inſupportalle to them. The court of Spain, ap- 


Provin g 


a. 
agreed on 
between the - 
court of Spain 
and the - of | 
* ; 2 
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proving of theſe reaſons, ordered that the miſſionaries 


ſhould not be controuled by the governor's authority, 


and that they ſhould get ſixty thouſand piaſtres a year 


from the royal. treaſure, for the expences of cultivation, 


on condition that as the colonies ſhould be formed, and 
the lands be cultivated, the Indians ſhould annually pay 


a piaſtre per head to the king, from the age of eighteen 


b 0 ſixty. It was likewiſe ſtipulated, that the miſſionaries . 


. ſhould teach the Indians the Spaniſh language ; ; uvm 
= this clauſe it ſeems has not been executed, _ 


Zeal and ſuc- 


cCeſs of the 


- Miſſionaries, 


The Jeſuits entered upon this carrier with the eourage 


ies of martyrs, and the patience of angels. Both theſe qua- 


5 liſications were requiſite to attract, retain, and uſe to 
obedience and labour, a race of ſavage, inconftant men, 
who were attached to their indolence and independence. 


The obſtacles were infinite, the diffculties encreaſed at 
each ſtep; but zeal got the better of every thing, and 


the kindneſs of the miſſionaries. at lat brought thefe 
wild, diffident inhabitants of the woods, to their feet. 
| They collected them into fixed babitations, gave them 1 
laws, introduced uſeful and polite arts among them; 3 
and, in ſhort, of a barbarous nation, without civilized 


3s manners, - and without religious principles, they made 


"EE A good-natured well governed people, who ſtrictly ob- 


ſerved the Chriſtian ceremonies. Theſe Indians; charmed 


with the perſuaſive eloquence of their apoſtles, willingly 


* e * 8 
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obeyed a ſet of men, who, they ſaw would ſacrifice 
themſelves for their happineſs ; accordingly, when they 
wanted to form an. dea of the king of Spain, they re- 
preſented him to chene rer Þ in the habit: of the order 
of St. Ignatius. wo Gan AT SH VO | 


However, there was a momentary revolt: againſt his Revolt of the 

authority in che year 17 57. The catholic king had bernd. ; 

& exchanged the colonies on the left ſhore of the Uraguay | 
againft the colony of Santo Sacramento with the Por- 
tugueſe. The deſire of deſtroying the ſmuggling trade, | 
which we have mentioned ſeveral times, had engaged 

| the court of Madrid to this exchange. Thus the Ur- 

| guay became the boundary of the reſpective poſſeffions 

85 of the two crowns. The Indians of the colonies, which 

had been ceded, were tranſported to the right hand 
ſhore, and they made them amends in money for their 

| loſt labour and tranſpofition.. Bur theſe men, accuſtomed Cauſes of 
; their diſcon- 
to their habitations, could not bear the thought of being tet. 
obliged to leave the grounds, which were highly cul- 
tivated, in order to clear new ones. They took up 
arms: for lon g ago they had been allowed the uſe of 
them, to defend themſelves from the incurſions of the 
Fauliſts, a band of robbers, deſcended from Brafilians, 
and who had formed themſelves into a republic to- 
wards the end of the ſixteenth century. They revolted 
without any Jeſuits ever heading them. It is however 


0 2 ion . ſaid, 


appeaſed. 
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They take up 


arms and are 
defeated. 
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ſaid, they were really kept in the revolted villages, to 
exerciſe their ſacerdotal functions. 


The governor- general of the province de la Plata, 


Don Joſeph Andonaighi, marched againſt the rebels, and 
was followed by Don Joachim de Viana, governor of 
Montevideo. He defeated them in a battle, wherein up- 
wards of two thouſand Indians were ſlain. He then 


7 proceeded to conquer. the country; and Don Joachim ſee- 


ing what terror their firſt defeat had ſpread amon gft. 


them, reſolved to ſubdue them entirely. with fix hundred 
men. He attacked the firſt colony, took; poſſeffion of it 


without meeting any refiſtance; ANG that being taken, 
all the others ſubmitted. 


At At this time the court 4 Spain recalled Don Joſeph. | 


Andonaighi, and Don Pedro Cevallos arrived. at Buenos 
Ayres to replace him. Viana received orders at the ſame 
| time to leave the miſſions, and bring back his troops. 
The intended exchange was now no longer thought of, 
and the Portugueſe, who had marched againſt the "OR : 


| The diſtur- 
bances are 


dians with the Spaniards, returned with them likewiſe, 
At the time of this expedition, the noiſe was ſpread ; in 


Europe of the election of king Nicholas, an Indian, 


whom indeed the rebels ſet up as 2: phantom of 


5 royalty. 


Don Joachim de Viana told me, - that hue be 2 re- 


= ceived orders to leave the miſſions, a great number of 


: Indians, 
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F Indians; diſcontented with the life they led, were willing The Indians - 


e r diſ- 
to follow him. He oppoſed it, but could not hinder guſted with 


ſeven families from accompanying him; he ſettled them 2 ofthe 
at the Maldonados, where, at preſent, they are patterns | 
of induſtry and labour. I was ſurpriſed at what he 
told me concerning this: diſcontent of the Indians. How 
is iK poſſible to make i it agree with all I had read of the 
2 manner in which they are governed 1 ſhould have 5 3 
quoted the laws of the miſſions as a pattern of an ad- rg 1 
miniſtration inſtituted with * view to diftribute knapp | 


"my and wiſdom among men. 


Indeed, if one caſts a general view at a akance upon 
; this one tis py age ay bee me arms _ > 


ai inſtiturion can be more e honourable to nüt RN ? It 5 
is a ſociety which  inbabits a fertile land, in a bappy 5 
climate, of which, all the members are laborious, and . 4 
none works for himſelf; 3 the produce of the common 
: cultivation is faithfully conveyed: into public ſtore- 
houſes, from whence every one receives what he wants 
for his nouriſhment, dreſs, and heuſe-keeping; 1 the : 
= man who i is in full vigour, feeds, by his labour, the 
new- born infant; and when time has conſumed his 
ſtren gth, his fellow-citizens render him the ſame ſer- 
vices which he did them before. The private houſes 
f are convenient, che public buildings fine; ; the worſhip | 


uniform TY 
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uniform and ſcrupulouſly attended : this happy people 


knows neither the diſtinction of rank, nor of nobility, 
and is ny" ſheltered __ TIE * 


wants. 


The great diſtance 420 ah Aluson of perſpective 


made the miſſions bear this aſpect in my eyes, and muſt 
have appeared the fame to. every one elſe. But the 
theory is widely different from the execution of this 
plan of government. Of this I was convinced by the 


following accounts, which above a hundred. ocular 
_ witneſſes have unanimouſly. given me. 


Accounts of 


the interior 


ſituated, contains about two hundred leagues north we 
ſouth, and about one hundred and fifty eaſt and weſt, 


| government. 


The extent of country in which the i x are 5 


and the number of inhabitants is about three hundred 
thouſand; the immenſe foreſts afford wood of all 


ſorts ; ; the vaſt paſtures there,. contain at leaſt two mil- 


Ex lions of cattle 3 fine rivers enliven the interior parts of 1 


this country, and promote circulation and commerce 5 


throughout It... This is the ſituation of the country, 


but the queſtion now is, how did the people live there? 
The country was, as has been told, divided i into pariſhes, | 
ü and each pariſh was directed by two Jeſuits, of which, 


one was rector, and the other his curate. The whole 


expence for the maintenance of the colonies was but 
ſmall, the Indians being fed, dreſſed, and lodged, by 
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the labour of their own hands; the greateſt coſts were 


thoſe of keeping the churches in repair, all which were 


built and adorned magnificently. The other products 


of the ground, and all the cattle, belonged to the Je- 
fuits, who, on their part, ſent for the inſtruments of 
various trades, for- glaſs, knives, needles, images, chap- 
lets of beads, gun-powder and muſkets. Their annual 
revenues conſiſted i in cotton, t tallow, leather, honey, and 
above all, in matd, a plant better known by the name of 


paraguay tea, or South- Sea tea, of which that com- 


pany had the excluſive commerce, and of which hke- 
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wiſe the conſumption is immenſe in the Spanifh w_ N 


ſeſſions in America, where i it is nfed-inftead of tea. 


The Indians f ſhewed fo ſervile a Fabmiffion to mr 15 
rectors, that not only both men and women offered * 
the puniſhment of ffagellation, after che manner of the 

college, for public offences, but they Hikewiſe came of 
themſelves to follicit this chaſtiſement for mental faults. 
In every pariſh the fathers annually elected corttgitbre, : 
and their aſſiſtants, to take care of tlie minute of the 
government. The ceremony of their election was per- - 
formed on new year 8. day, with great pomp, in the 
court before the chürch, and was announced by ring- 
ing of bells, and the playing of a band of muſic. The 
newly elected perſons came to the feet of the father A 
rector t receive the marks of their dignity, Which 
ok however, 8 
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however did not exempt them from being whipped like 
the others. Their greateſt diſtinction was that of wear- 
| ing habits, whereas, a ſhirt of cotton ſtuff was the only 
dreſs of the other Indians of both ſexes. The feaſts of 


the pariſh, and that of the rector, were likewiſe ce- 
lebrated by public rejoicin gs, and even by comedies, | 
which probably reſembled thoſe ancient. gt of ours, 
called myſteres or myſteries. Sri e lo) 1 5 
The rector lived in a great houſe near che church ; 
adjoining to it were two buildings, in one of Which 
were the ſchools -for muſic, painting, ſculpture, and 


= architecture; ; and likewiſe, work-houſes of different 


: trades; lialy furniſhed them wich maſters to teach the 
arts, and the Indians, it is ſaid, learn with facility: | 
the other building contained a great number of young 
girls at work. in ſeveral occupations, under the inſpec-· . 
tion of old women: this was named the guatiguaſu, or 
the ſeminary. The apartment of the rector commu 
nicated internally with theſe. two buildings. 5 
This rector got up at five. 0 clock in the morning, 
employed a an hour in holy meditation, and ſaid his maſs 


T at half paſt ſix o'clock ; they kiſſed his bands at ſeven 5 


0 clock, and then he publicly diftributed an ounce of 
mate to every family. After maſs, the rector breakfaſted, 
=” ſaid his breviary, conferred with the corregidors, four ; 
of whom were nis miniſters, and viſited the ſeminary, ; 
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che ſchool s, and the work-ſhops. Whehever he went 
out, it was on. horſeback, and attended by a great reti- 
nue; he dined alone with his curate at eleven of the clock, 
then chatted till noon, and after that, made a fieſta lll 
two in the afternoon; he kept cloſe in his interior ap- | 
- partments till it was prayer time, after which, be con- 
tinued in converſation till ſeven it the evening; then 
the rector tipped, and at t eight b he Was artec 0 > be 
: Sone ö | EO 
From eight of the clock in the | Wt wi time of 
- the people Was taken up "rither in culttvating tlie 
HY ground, or in their Work-mößs, and the correg idors 
took care to ſee them 2 26 their titne well; we 
women ſpun cotton 3 they get a hifanthy of it cite 
Monday, which they wet e ted to bring back con 
verted Iris fun arm at ne end of "hes * . at dat 
an hour paſt e in Het ing: d e bit . 


prin the PEI bog their roy, and to o Kifs the © ha ids of | 


; of 3 an ounce er more we? four pounds of beef — eat. 
family, which was ſuppsſed "to confiſt of eight per- 
ſons; at the ſame time they nkewiſe got ſome maize. 
on sundays they did no work; the divine worlhip' took . 
up more time; they were After that allowed to. amuſe 


themſelves - with N as dull as * the teſt. of wer - To 
whole life. „ $0: £6 In. cin 23233 
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| Conſequen- - From chis exact detail it appears chat the Indians | 
from it, had in ſome manner no property, and that they were 
ſubject to a miſerable, tedious uniformity of labour and 5 
| repoſe. . This tireſomeneſs, which may with great reaſon 
be called deadly or extreme, is ſufficient to explain 
= what has been. told to us, that they quitted life without 
regret, and died without having ever lived or enjoyed | 
life When once they fell ſick, it ſeldom happened that 
they recovered, and being then aſked whether they were 
ſorry to be obliged t to die, they anſwered, no; and ſpoke 
it as people whoſe real ſentiments coincide. with their 
words, We can no longer be ſurpriſed, that when the 5 
Spaniards penetrated. into. the miſſions, this great people, 
which was governed like a convent, ſhould ſhew an 
- ardent- defire of forcing the walls which confined them, 
The Jeſt uits repreſented the Indians, upon. the whole, as 
men incapable of attaining a higher degree of know- 5 
ledge than that of children; but the life they led, pre- 
vented theſe grown children from. having the livelineſs 
of little ones. j — 
Expulfon 7” The ſociety were occupied mich. POR care of ex- 
from the po. tending. their miſſions, when. the unfortunate. events 6 
=” ; happened in Europe, which overturned the work. of fo 5 
. many years, and of ſo unwearied patience in the new 
world. The court of Spain having reſolved upon the 
E expulſion 0 of the e Jeſuits, was defirous that this might be 


done 


. 


— 
7 
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done at the lame time "ehrouzhout all its vaſt dominions: : 
Cevallos © was recalled from Buenos Ayres, and Don Fran- | 


ciſco Buccarelli appointed to ſuccecd him. He ſet out, Meaſures | 


taken at the 
being inſtructed in "the bulineſs which he was intended cou 5 die 
for, and with orders to titer" the execution of it till he purpoſe, = 


received freſh orders, which would ſoon! be ſent him. 
= The kin g s conteſlor, the count TAranda, and ſome mi- 
niſters, were the only perſons to whom this ſecret affair 
was "entruſted. ' Buccarelli made his entry at Buenos £ | 

Ayres i in the beginning of 1 767. 3 L 3 
f When Don Pedro de Cevallos Was riet in Spain, Measures 
2 * packet Was diſpitched'r to the Harguis of Bucarelli, eee. | 9 
with orders both for that \provitics, and for chili, whither province. - | 5 
he Was to ſend them over land. This veſſel arrived i in 
Rio de la Plata in June, 17 6 = and the governor in- 
ſtantly Uiſpatched two. officers,” one to Peru: and the 
other to Chili, with the diſpatches from court, directed 
- to them. | He then ſent his orders into the various parts Vf. ; 
of his province, Where there were any Jeſuits, viz, to | 
Cordoua, Mendoza, Corrit ntes, Santa-FE, Salta, Mo te. 
video, and Paraguay. As he feared, that among the 
commanders of theſe ſeveral places; ſome might not act 
with the diſpatch, ſecrecy; and exactneſs which the court 
| required, he enjoined, by ſending his orders to them, 
that they ſhould not open them till on a certain day, : 

which he had fixed for the execution, and to do it only 


. — — . 
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in the preſence of ſome perſons, whom he. named, and 


who- ſerved. in the higheſt eccleſiaſtical and civil offices, 
at the above-mentioned places. Cordoua, above all, in- 


tereſted his attention. In chat Propinfe s N55 the 22571 


V. 0 


| ” cipal houſe of. the Jeſuits, and the general reidence of 
Meir rene There they. Prepared, and een | 


$4 e OS 5 


| defined to 80 U to the miſtons, and, to o become heads. of 
colonies ; ; there their moſt IL ers were 
pected to be found. M. de Buccarelli refolyed t to | _ | 

an officer of truſt there, whom he appointed the king' 3 
lieutenant of that place, and on whom, 
E text, he ſent a detachment of ſoldiers, to. attend. 


1 portant Pa el 


er this Pre- 5 


It now remained to provide for the execution of che 


king 8 orders in the miſſions, and this Was che moſt 
critical point. | it was. dubious, whether the. Indians 
would ſuffer, the Jeſuirs to be arreſted in the midſt of 5 
the colonies, and this violent Rep muſt at all events have 
been, ſupported by a numerous body of troops. Be- : 
ſides this, it was neceſſary, before they thou ght of re- 
moving the Jeſuits, to have another form of govern- 
ment ready to ſubſtitute in their ſtead, and by that 
means to prevent confuſion and anarchy, The governor 
| reſolved to temporize, and Was contented at that time 
. 0 write to the miſſions, that a corregidor and a cacique 
from each colony ſhould be ſent to him immediately, 


—. ͤ 
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in order to communicate the king 5 letters to them. He 


diſpatched this order with the greateſt quickneſs, that 
the Indians might already be on the road, and beyond 
the miſſions, before t the news of the expulſion of the 


Je eſuits could reach thither. By this be had two aims 
in view ; the one, that of getting hoſtages of the fide- 
lity of the colonies, when the Jeſuits would be taken 5 
from thence ; ; the other,. that of gaining the affection N 
of the principal Indians, by the good treatment be in- 


— 1212 


tended for them at Buenos Ayres, and of Koch 


enter 3 3 as ; foon as ” Ihe reſtraint ac be taken 


7 10 


away, they were to en joy the fame privileges, and bare : 


the ſame property as the king's 8 other ſubjects, © 


Every meaſure was concerted with the greateſt ſe- The feeret un 


5 crecy, and. though people wondered that a veſſel ſhould 


'near bein 
divulged 
an unforeſeen 


by 


arrive from Spain without any other letters than thoſe accident. 


for the general, yet they were very far from ſuſpetting 


the cauſe of i it, Ther moment t of the  grocral execution 5 


Pete to have anival's at their different dcfinations _y 
| the governor waited for that moment with impatience, 
when the arrival of the two xebecs * of the Ein g from | 
Cadiz, the Andaluz and. the Adventurero, was near T 


making all cheſe precautions uſeleſs. The governor- 


* n 


general 
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general had ordered the governor of Montevideo, that 


in caſe any veſſels ſhould arrive from Europe, he ſhould 


not allow them to ſpeak with any perſon whatſoever, 


before he had ſent him word of it; but one of the two 


kxebecs being in the forlorn ſituation we have before 


mentioned, at the entrance of the river, it was very 


neceſſary to ſave the crew of it, and give her all the 
aſſiſtance which her ſituation requir 1 


The two xebecs had ſailed from Spain, after the Je- 5 


| ſuits had been arreſted there, and this piece of news 


could by no means be prevented from ſpreading. An 
: officer of theſe ſhips Was immediately ſent to M. de 
- Buccarelli, and arrived at Buenos Ayres the gth of July, 


Conduct of 


the governor- | 


a he inſtantly diſpatched orders to all the commanders of © 


* | 


at ten in the evening. The governor did not loſe time, 


the places, to open their former packets of diſpatches, 
: and execute their contents with the utmoſt celerity. At 
| two of the clock after midnight, all the couriers were 
1 gone, and the two houſes of the Jeſuits at Buenos Ayres 


inveſted, to the great: aſtoniſhment of thoſe fathers, who. 


thought they were dreaming, when rouſed from their 


ſleep in order to be impriſoned, and to have their papers 


| ſeized. The next morning an order was publiſned in 
15 town, which forbade, by pain of death, to keep 
: up any intercourſe with the Jeſuits, and five merchants 


were arreſted, who intended, it is ſaid, to ſend advices 
= to them at Cordoua, | N 5 The IT 


*% 
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The king 8 orders were executed with the ſame faci- The — 
are arre 


lity in all the towns. The Jeſuits were ſurpriſed every in ** _— 
where, without having the leaſt notice, and their papers towns 
were ſeized. They were immediately ſent from their | 
houſes, guarded by detachments of ſoldiers, who were 
ordered to fire upon thoſe that ſhould endeavour to 


eſcape. But there was no occaſion to come to this ex- 


5 tremity. They ſhewed the greateſt reſignation, bumbling | 


themſelves under the hand that ſmote them, and ac- - 
knowledging, as they faid, that their ſins had deſerved 
y the puniſhment | which God inflicted | on them. The | 
| Jeſuits of Cordoua, f in number above a hundred, arrived 
| towards the end of Auguſt, at the Encenada, whither | 
. thoſe from Corrientes, Buenos Ayres, , and Montevideo, 
; came ſoon after. They were immediately embarked, A 
25 and the firſt convoy failed, as I have already ſaid, at the 7 


5 end of September. The others, during that time, were 


on the road to Buenos Ayres, where they thould wait F 
for another opportunity. ip Sed Ts 
On the 1 zth of september arrived all it corre- Arfival of 


| the caciques 
: gidors, and a cacique of each colony, with ſome Indians „ be 


ors at 


of their retinue. They had left the miſſions before any woes Ayres 
one gueſſed at the reaſon. of their journey there. The * 

news which they received of it on the road had made EE 
ſome impreſſion « on them, but did not prevent their con- N 

Y tinuing the Journey. "The only inſtruction which the | 


rectors 
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. Tectors gave their dear - proſelytes at parting, was, to 
| believe nothing of what the governor-general ſhould 
tell them: Prepare, my children,” did every one tell 
them, 4 to hear many untruths.“ ; At their arrival, they 47 
were immediately ſent to the governor, where I was 
| preſent at their reception. They entered on horſeback. 
to the number ofa hundred and twenty, and formed a 
creſcent in two lines; a Spaniard underſtanding the lan- 
guage of the Guaranis, ſerved them as an interpreter. 
They appear The governor appeared in a balcony ; ; he told them, 3 
7 2 — that they were welcome; that they ſhould 80 to reſt. 
— | themſelves, and that he would ſend them notice of the . 
day which he ſhould fix in order to let them know the 1 
king 8 intentions. ; He added, in general, that he was- 
come to releafe them from flavery, and put them in 
poſſeſſion of their property, which they had not hitherto 
enjoyed. They anſwered by a general cry, lifting up 
their right hands to Heaven, and wiſhing all proſperity 
. the king and governor. | They did not ſeem diſ- | 
_ contented, but it was eaſy to diſcover more ſurprize 
than j Joy. in their countenance. on leaving the gover- 
nor's palace, they were brought to one of the houſes | 
| of the Jeſuits, where they were lodged, fed, and kept at 
the king' 8 expence. The governor, when he ſent for | 
them, expreſsly mentioned the famous Cacique. Nicholas, 
but they wrote him word, that his great age and his i in- 
firmities did not t allow him to come out. 8 


the language, and ta hecon 
niſh cuſtoms. I haye heen ſexergl times 10 ſee hem. 
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At my departure from Buenos Ayres, the Indians bad 
not yet been called to an audience of the general. He 
was willing to give them time to learn ſomething of 
me. acquainted with the Spas | 


They appeared to me of an indolent teraper, and ſeemed 


— 


the expulſion of the hay : 
= the. Marquis fe. Bycandlli Is uy 3 4 from dhe 
Provincial, who was chere at thy g. ig Wirt. he 

aſſured him of his ſubmiſ ſig: „ 


| colonies to the king's orders, 


to have that ſtupid air ſo comme 

in a trap. Some of them. were. Pointed, ont o me as 
55 very intelligent, but as they ſpoke no other. lapguage 85 
but that of the Gparania, I was, not gble do make any 

N eſtimate of the degree of their Fnowh 


3 in. creatures caught 


N 


e; lionly heard 


2 WH wr * * 


a cacique play upon the viglin, who, I as z0ld, 3095's | 
great mufigian; be, playgd/s ſongta, and b: thought: T = 
| heard the ſtrained 4ougds of à ſerinente. 800n after. the 

T arrival, of theſe 1 


. $ | Jang * Burney, Ayrea. the; newe of 


f 8 b 1 . o 
+ 5 5 4 5 : * . FN _- 11 1 1 71 3 — 


| Theſe miſſions « of the Gyaranis _ Tapes, 


* 8 . 


Ura guay, were not the only ones Which the Jeſuits the . 


they had collected a ang bubu weer 


founded in South 4 America. Somewhat. more northward 5 


1 it) 


| Mojos, Chiquitos, aud the Avipones. They, likewiſe. were EO 


ang progreſſes. in the bop. of Chili, tom ards the 
— — ie 
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g ille of Chiloe ; and a few years fince, they. have open 


ed themſelves à road from that province to Peru; ; 


paſſing through the country of the Chiquitos, which i is. 
a ſhorter way than that which Was followed till then. 
: In all the countries into which they penetrated, they 
: erected poſts, on which they placed their motto; and: 5 
on the map of their colonies, which they have ſettled, 


the latter are _— under the denomination! of 88385 
| Civifiatorum. (234 . #241171 3X 3B 


It was expected, that in ſeinitig the effects of the- 5 


Jeaits i in this ] province, very conſiderable fums of money 
would be found: however, what was obtained that way, 
umounted to a mere trifle. 
furniſhed with merchandizes of all forrs; botki of the 
products of the country, and of goods imported flom 
. Europe. There were even many ſorts which Gould! not 
have a ſale in theſe provinces. © The number of their ſlaves: 
was conſiderable, and in their houſe at Cordoua | one, 
they-reckoned three thouſand five hundred. 


heir magazines indeed were . 


I cannot enter into a detail of all mat the Publ - 


- of Buenos Ayres pretend to have found in the papers 
. of the Jeſuits ; the animoſty is yet too recent to en- 
: able me to diſtinguiſh true imputations f from falſe ones. 


8 


be 


I "EDD 
of this ſociety, who were not inteteſted') in its ter npor al 
affairs. If there were ſome intriguing. men in this 


bod. 
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| body, the far greater number, who were ſincerely pious, 
did not conſider any thing in the inſtitution, beſides che 
piety of its founder, and worſhipped God, to whom they 
had conſecrated themſelves, in 2 . ſpirit. and in truth. I 
have been informed, on my return to France, that the 
marquis de Bucarelli ſet out from Buenos Ayres „ 
the miſſions, the 14th of May. 1768; and that he had 
not met. with any obſtacle, or reſiſtance, to tbe execution 
of his moſt catholic majeſty's orders. My readers will 
be able to form an idea of the manner in which this 
2 intereſtin g event ; Wat. Rang by. noting. the ao 
following pieces, 
1 ſcene. It is a narrative, of . Wanne! at hs 5 
5 Tapegu. ſituated upon the Uraguay, and which lay 


the firſt in the Spaniſh general's 8. Ways all ahe.athers : 5 
| have followed 8 e of cs. 1 10, 44 * 


* J 


E gente 7 a letter ow. a captain W 1 pes . . 
1 regiment of Majorca, 7 78 one of . the e oft the * 


Ihe SLE 44 Yb 3 we 


* into o Paraguay. 5 


+ 1 7 11 43 


e and et n 0 4 8 wo July, 1568. 
. „ TR6FEODAL: we. arrived here very happily; the/re- Account of „ 
| 4 « ception given to our general, has been moſt. magni 1- dr 1 | 
% ficent, and ſuch as could not be expected "ow ſo ain, f 
5 « fimple- a people, ſo little aceuſtomed to ſhows. 
146 « Here i is a college, which has very rich and numerous 


; Wy 5 — Qs PS, _— 66 church 
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«church ornaments; there is likewiſe a great quantity 15 


of plate. The ſettlement is ſomewhat 16ſs than Men- 


1 tevideo, but more regularly diſpoſed, and well peopled. 
* The houſes are ſo uniform, that after ſeeing one, you 


* have ſeen them all ; and tbe ſame, after you have Teeh | 


one man and woman, you have ſeen them all, there 
4 being not the leaſt difference in the manner in which 


« they are dreſſed. There are many raufcians,? but they 


* 3 bew days on the river Uraguay. * 
* -bilieve they will Ray: at Salto; bn order to wait till the 


« are only middling performers. 


« As oon as we arrived near this- miſſion, the go 


« vernor · general gave orders to g0 and ſeize the farher 


> | *\ 


N. * provincial of the Jeſutes, und It other Fathers, "nid td. 


ing them to a place of fafety. 


Mees we 


«reſt of their brethren have utidergone che ſame fate. 5 


58 « We expected to make a ſtay of five or fix days at Yo 


« pegu, and. then 70 continue bur march to the laſt 


a „ milfion. | | We are very well pleaſed with our general, 
4 * who has procured us all poſſible refreſhments. Yeſter- ” 


4 day we had an opera, and ſhall have another repre- 5 


70 8 4 any amd all they know. 2.01 £5" 


1 


.« ſeritation of it to- day. The aca people to al Saved | 


of 


. Yeſterday. we wi FRO the Fame Nicolas, 
« the ſarne whom people were ſo deſirous to 'evhiliie 
. 66 He Was in a nn 5 and almoſt naked. 


ee. my — — — — . He 
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6 Be is ſeventy years of age, and tems to be a very 
6 ſenſible man. His excellency ſpoke with him a long 5 


« time, and ſeemed very much Pleaſed with his 8 


10 * verſation. OM ML e N ERS 
This f is all the n news I can inform vou of. - 


R dation publ Jhed at Bicker rer f the entry of his excellency - 
Don Franciſco Bucarelli y Urſua, in the miſion of — 4 * 


one of thoſe belonging to the Fefuits, among the nations Abe Gua- 
Fane, an bis arrival there the 1 82h of Jah. I woo 


5 « At eight. 0 o'clock in the morping, his expelleney 5 
— went out of the chapel of St. Martin, at one eagues 


lied 5 


« diſtance from Yapegu: | He was accompanied b DY his 
« * guard of grenadiers and dragoons,. and had detached Y 
two hours before the companies of grenadiers of 
60 Majorca, in order to cake paſſeſſion of, and get ready 5 
& every thing at the river of Guavirade, which muſt be 
croſſed in canoes and ferries. This rivulet is about 
5 * half a league from the colony. 
zxcellency: had ene the cider, : 
*. he found the caciques and corregidors of the miſſions, . 
( who attended with the Alferes .of Yapegu, bearing the 
. royal ſtandard. His excellency having received all: 

e the: honours. and. compliments vfoal on ſuch ooca- | 
i ſions, ot on horſeback, an order 0 make his public Þ 


« As: ſoon. as his 


— 


* entry. e e 1 


830 
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6 The dragoons began the march; they were follow: 


« « ed by two adj utants, who preceded his excellency ; af - 


« ter whom came the.two companies of grenadiers of Ma- 


4 jorca, followed by the retinue of the Caciques and 
« Corregidores, and by a great. number of horſemen from 
« theſe parts. a en 


« They went to the great place adig the n His I 


15 excellency having alighted, Don Franciſco Martinez Is 
Bs chaplain of the expedition, attended on the ieps be- 
fore the porch to receive him; he accompanied him 
5 to the Preſoyterium, and began the T. e Deum ; ; which was : 
« fung and performed by muſicians, entirely confilting 
&« « of guaranis. During his ceremony, there was a triple . 
ec diſcharge of the artillery. His excellency went after- % 
„ wards to the lodgings, which he had choſen for him- 
ans ſelf, in the college of the fathers ; ; round which the 
« whole troop 'encamped, till, by his order, they went 
« to take their quarters in the Guatiguaſa, or hk Caſa de hs 
'6 recogidas, houſe of retirement for women 5 


. 


* The Jeſuits 1 Wige 10 been ſo much the object ; of Ade converſa-: 
tion, and of public conteſt, that it is a wonder the publie is ſtill at a loſs, in 
1 regard to the real ſituation of their affairs. The account publiſhed here by Mr. 3 
| Bougainville, muſt, no doubt, greatly contribute to throw a light on the tranſac- 
tions in Paraguay, of which ſo little is known with any degree of certainty, A 
few remarks taken fromtheingenious Marquis de Par's Recherches fur les mnarienins, 
will, we hope, not be diſagreeable to the readers. Fo 


In the year 1731, the Audienca of Chuquiſaca, in the province of las Chareas, 1 


found it neceſſary to empower the Protacior of the Indians, i. e. the ſolicitor gene= Ih 


ral for them, and a member of their body, to viſit the famous Paraguay miſſions, 


Tn and to — into the truth of the various unfavourable reports ſpread ow them, 
— Dow — 


Let us now continue the account of our voyage; in 
which the detail of the revolution that happened in the 
IF | | wiſſions, 


Don Joſepb de nn a man of abilities, great integrity, and ſuperice courage, 1 
Was then inveſted with the. dignity of Protector of the Indians. Accompanied 
2 only by one Alguazil Mayor, called Joſeph de Mena; and with the deed): 1 impower- 
ing him with the viſitation of the miſſions, he went with .ſpirit on his buſineſs; and 
after his arrival at the city of Aſſumption, he acquainted the Jeſuits with the com 
miſſion. The reverend fathers told him, that he had taken in vain the pains of 

coming to their miſſions, where he would never get admittance; and if he ſhould 
attempt to force his way, he would repent of it. Antequera did neither know the. 
bad character of theſe people, nor did he fear their threats, and went therefore on. 

his intended journey. But he was ſoon ſurrounded by a large detachment of arm - 
ed Indians, .with-- Jeſvits at: their head, who. fell pou him; and he W by. 
a ſudden flight only. 
The unfortunate. Alguazdly wag willing.to- encounter a \ Oni Jeſuit, was 


85 dangerouſly wounded. The Jeſuits, not contented with this inconſiderate ſtep, . 


_ accuſed Antequera, as an adveriturer, who had attempted to aſſume the dignity _ 
a king of Paraguay, at the city of Aſſumption but that the reverend fathers, as 
faithful ſubjects to his Catholic Majeſty, had driven him out by main force; 1 
they requeſted, therefore, to be recompenſed for this ſignal ſervice to their ſovereigg. 
Don Armendariz, Marquis de Caſtel Fuerte, thirty · third viceroy of. Peru, entire 
- ly devoted to the Jeſuits, ſent Don Joſeph de Antequera, in conſequence of this ? 

'd accuſationy immediately to a dungeon. He was examined; and though his coun- 
ſellors had written five thauſand ſheets in his defence, he was, however, hanged. 
| for the crime of revolting againſt his ſovereign, the fifth of June, together with 
bis aſſiſtant Joſeph. as Mena, who Was Ml very ill from the weund. received at 
 Aﬀumption. 
Lima and all Peru. aka RY ole viceroy, on the account of * 8 . 
and tyrannical an action. The troops were ſent to quell the riots. The blood of 
| thouſands--flowed in the ſtreets of. Lima, and tained the vallies of Peru. All the 
men of integrity and honour at Lima, Cuſco, Cuenca, and Chuquiſaca took up 
mourning for Antequera, the innocent victim of the revenge of the pious fathers, . 
and of the deſpotiſm of the arbitrary N their tool.. This tranſaction ruined . 
: the credit,gf the Jeſuits in Peru. . 
be reverend miſſionaries found means to ſettle cabins een een on the 
Uraguay, and the interior parts of Paraguay, upon the Pilco Mayo, and other rivers. . 
They collected firſt, by gentle means, ſome of the Indian tribes into ſmall ſettle- 
ments, taught them huſbandry, and the moſt neceſſary arts; and afterwards, muſic, . 
painting, and ſculpture ; all were inſtructed in the uſe of arms. By the help of theſe 
| firſt colonies, they often forced the free rambling tribes of interior America, under : 
che holy yoke ofthe goſpel, and into ſubjection to theſe zealous miſſionaries. The 
| Poor wretches were then cloathed. with a callico ſhirt, and got their allowance of-. 


- . 
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miſſions, has been one of the moſt intereſting circum- 


ſtances. 


meat, maize, and caamini ; but they were in return obliged to drudge for the good 
fathers, in planting the Paraguay tea, cotton, tobacco, and ſugar. Every ounce of 


| Cotton and caamini raiſed by theſe ſlaves muſt be delivered into the ſociety's ſtore- 
| houſes, from whence they were tranſported and fold for the benefit of the miſho-. 
| naries : thoſe who concealed any of the above articles, got twelve laſhes, in honour 
of the twelve apoſtles, and were confined to faſting during three days in the public 
 work-houſe. Benedict XIV. the head of the Romiſh church, a man, whoſe huma- 
nity and extenſive learning is ſo univerſally known, publiſhed two bulls againſt the 
| Jeſuits, wherein he excommunicates them, for the practice of enſlaving the poor pro- 
ſelytes, and keeping them no better than Ans 
liberty, and domeſticate them with a view of making uſe of them in the moſt la- 
borious employ ments) and for uſing religion as a cloak to oppreſſion, deſpotiſm, 
and tyranny ; in order to deprive free-born beings and their fellow-creatures of 
liberty, the firſt and moſt precious of all their enjoyments and priviſeges in this 


(whom men deprive of their 


preſent life. Theſe bulls will be for ever the ſtrongeſt ptoofs of the truth of theſe | 
afſertions, and of the ſpecious tyranny of the Jeſuits. 


The iniquitous practices in regard to the trade of the Nasgue pen are e ſo well : 


8 ſtated, that whole tribes of Indians were brought to the dilemma either to enliſt 


as bondmen to the Jeſuits, or to be ſtarved; the complaints of ſo many Indian , 


_ Plantations of South - Sea tea deſtroyed by theJeſuits, were always heard, examined, 
5 and reported to the court of Spain; but the influence of the Jeſuits prevented the 


council of the Indies from taking any ſteps for the puniſhment of the pious fathers ; 
and they would ſtill remain unknown and;unpuniſhed, had not this ſociety been ſo 
ſuddenly involved i in their ruin, by the precaution of the court of _ * 


_— n 
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Departure rom Montevideo ; ; run to Cape Virgin ; entrance 
into the Straits; interview with the  Patagonians ; naui- 
_ gation fo the be ir of 8 3 Elizabeth. 


1 Nimborum i in 6 Fan, boca fort furentbus auftris, Vig Encid Lib. 1. 


HE repair and loading 'of the Etoile took us 5 up alt - a Mts : 
comes down 


October, and coſt us a prodigious expence ; WE were from Bara= | 
not as to balance our accounts with the  proviſor-ge- Exideo, = 
neral, and the other Spaniards who had ſupplied our 
Wants, till the end of this month. 1 paid them with 
the money I received, as a reimburſement for the ceſſon 
of the Malouines, which I thought was preferable to a 
draught. upon the king” 8 treaſury. I have continued o 
do the ſame in regard to all the expe nces, at the vari- 
ous places we had occaſion to touch at in foreign coun- 
tries. 1 have bought what 1 wanted much e, and 
obtained it much ſooner by this means. : 

The 31ſt of October, by break of * I joined the e Pity of 
Etoile, ſome leagues from the Encenada; ſhe having . 
ſailed from thence for Montevideo the preceding day. a 
We anchored there on the third of November, at ſeven November. | 
in the evening. The neceſſity of finding out a chan- 


nel, by conſtant ſoundings, between the Ortiz ſand- 
R — — 
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| bank, and another little bank to the ſouthward of it, 


both of which have no beacons on them, makes this 
navigation ſubject to great difficulties : the low ſitua- 
tion of the land to the ſouth, which therefore cannot 


be ſeen with eaſe, increaſes the difficulties, It is true, 


chance has placed a kind of beacon almoft at the weſt 
point of the Ortiz bank. Theſe were the two maſts of 
a Portugueſe veſſel, which was loſt there, and happily 
ſtands upright. In the channel you meet with four, 


four and a half, and five fathoms of water; 3 and the 


bottom i is black ooze; on the extremities of the Ortiz 


1 bank, it is red ſand. In going from Montevideo tothe 
£ Encenada, as ſoon | as you have made the beacon in E. 

8 by 8. and have five fathoms of water, you have paſſed 
the banks. We have obſerved I 5 deg. 30. min. N. E. 


Variation in the channel. TI 


Job of three 


ſailors. 


. 
> i 


This ſmall paſſage coft us three kn who: PR 
drowned ; the boat getting foul under the ſhip, 
Which was: wearing, went to the bottom ; all our 
efforts. fufficed only to ſave two men and the boat, 
which had not loſt her moorin g-rope. 1 likewiſe was 
ſorry to ſee, that, notwithſtanding | the repairs the 


Etoile had undergone, ſhe till made water ; | which made 5 


us fear that the fault lay in the caulking of the whole 


water - line; 1 the ſhip had been free of water till ſhe drew 
thirteen feet, 


\ 
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We employed tome days to fow all the victuals into — 
the Boudeuſe, which ſhe could hold, and to caulk. her Rio & 4 
cover again; which was an operation, that could not be 
done ſooner, on account of the abſence of her caulkers, 
who had been employed in the Etoile we likewiſe re- 

paired the boat of the Etoile; cut graſs for. the cattle we 
had on board; and embarked whatever we had on ſhore. 
The tenth of November was ſpent in ſwaying up our 

top-maſts and lower yards, and ſetting: up our rig 
ging, &c. We could have failed the ſame day, if 
we had not grounded. On the 1 1th; be zide coming 
in, the ſhips floated, and we caſt anchor at the head of ee 

the road; ; where veſſels are always a-float;” The two fob e 
lowing days we could not ſail, on account of the high ” 


ſea ; ; but this delay Was not entirely ufeleſs. : A ſchoo- 35 


ner came from Buenos Ayres, laden wich flour, and 

| we took fixty hundred weight of it, which we made 
ſhift to ſtow in our ſhips. We had now victuals for Th 
ten months ; ; though it is true, that the greateſt part 1 
che drink conſiſted of brandy. The crew was in perfect 
health. The long ſtay they made in Rio de la Plata, 1 

: during which a third part of them alternately lay = 
ſhore, and the freſh meat they were always fed With, Gian of 
had prepared them for the fatigues and miſeries of all the crews, at 


our ſailing 


kinds, Which we were obliged to undergo. — left — 


video. 


R 2 . Monte- 
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Montevideo my pilot, my maſter-carpenter, my armour- 

er, and a warrant - officer of my frigate; whom age and 

incurable infirmities prevented from undertaking the 

voyage. Notwithſtanding all our care, twelve men, 

ſoldiers and failors, deſerted from the two ſhips. Thad, 

however, taken ſome of the ſailors at the W 

who were engaged in the fiſhery there ; and likewiſe 

an engineer, a ſupercargo, and a ſurgeon; by this 

8 means my ſhip had as many hands as at her departure 

LE EE from Europe ; ; and it was FOR a year fince we had 
Os left the river. of Nantes. E152 1 


Si 7 The 1 4th. of November, at half gall four in he 
| Wee morning, wind due north, a fine breeze, we failed from 
3 Montevideo. At half paſt eight we were N. and 8. off 
the iſle of Flores ; 4 and at noon twelve leagues E. and E. 

by 8. from Montevideo; and from hence I took my 
point of departure in 34* 54 40 8. lat. and $B* x7 
Its poſition 30 W. long. from the meridian of Paris. I have laid 
5 be down the poſition of Montevideo, ſuch as M. Verron has 
DO. determined it by his obſervations ; which places i its lon- 
rods 40 300 more W. than Mr. Bellin lays it down = 
in his chart. £4 I had likewiſe profited of my ſtay on 

| thore, to try my octant upon the diſtances of known 

| flars; ; this inftrument always made the altitude of every 
far too little by two minutes; and I have always fince 7 
1 1 attended to this correction. I muſt mention here, that 


9. 
— 
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in all the courſe of this Journal, I give the bearings of 
the coaſts, ſuch as taken by the compaſs ; whenever 1 
give them corrected, accordin 8 to the variations, I ſhall 
take care to mention it. 


On the day of our departure,” we © fie land till ſun-ſet; Soundings = 


F and naviga- 


our ſoundin gs conftantly encreaſed, and changed from _ Xo To 
an oozy to a ſandy bottom 3 at half paſt ſix of the Shen s. 

clock we found thirty- five fathom, and a grey ſand; 

and the Etoile, to whom I gave a ſignal for ſounding 
on the fifteenth in the afternoon, found ſixty fathom, 

and the ſame ground: at noon we had obſerved 36% 1 

of latitude. From the 16th to the 21ſt we had con- 5 
trary winds, a very high ſea, and we. kept the moſt 
| advantageous boards 1 in tackin g under our courſes and 8 

cloſe· reefed top-ſails ; ; the Etoile had ſtruck her top 5 
gallant maſts, and we ſailed without having our 8 up. 
The 22d it blew a hard gale, accom panied with violent x 
ſqualls and ſhowers, which continued all night; j the 
ſea was very dreadful, and the Etoile made A fignal of ” 
diſtreſs ; we waited for her under our fore-ſail and 
main ſail, the lee clue- garnet hauled up. This ſtore- . 
chip ſeemed | to have her fore top-ſail-yard carried away. | 
The wind and ſea being abated. the next morning, we 
made ſail, and the 2 4th 1 made the fignal for the Ws 
Etoile to come within hail, in order to know what 
He had ſuffered in the laſt * M. de la Giraudais 5 


infor med 
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informed me, that beſides his fore top- -ſail yard, four of 

his chain plates“ had likewiſe been carried away; he 

added, that all the cattle he had taken in at Monte- 

video, had been loſt, two excepted : this misfortune we 

bad ſhared with him; but this was no conſolation, for 

. we knew not when we ſhould. be able to repair this 

el During the remaining part of chis month, the 

4 Winds were vatiable; from 8⁰ W. to N. Wi the currents 

| carried us fouthward with much rapidity,” as 5 as 

45 of latitude, where they. became inſenſible. 
ſounded- for ſeveral days ſucceſſively! without PP 
ground, and it was not till the 27th/at night, being in 

the latitude of about 47%, and, according to our reckon- 
ing, chirty-fe leagues from the coaſt of Patagonia, 

that we ſounded ſeventy fathom, o bottom, with a 
fine black and grey ſand. From that day till we law 
che land, we had ſoundings in 67, 60,55, 50, 47, and 
at laſt forty” fathom, and then we firſt got fight of- Cape 
Vi irgins T. The bottom was ſometimes oozy, but al- 
ways of a fine ſand, which was grey, or yellow, and 

ſometimes mixed with ſmall red and black gravel. 
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»ograble from N. and N. N. EIA 
and the Weather hazy; we made all the fail we cope. in 
day timg, and. paſſed. the. nights, under / our fore file and 
 eloſe-reefed, toprfailß, - Dazing all. this, n e dane 

birds called  Ruebrautabugſſos, gr Albatraſſat, and what in 


all the ſeas in the world is 3. hac. ſign, petrels, weh. 
; diſappear when. the we | 
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which } had. diſcovered in 1765, in 48. 39/fouth; Jar 
tirade, abous o feyen leagues gff ſharee1 diſcerned | 
it in the moming, at the ſame moment aß 1 did the 


land, and having taken a good obſervation at non, che 
weather, being very fair, IL Was bs enabled t0 deter- 
mine itgi latitude with Preciſion, / . We: Nn WAG, A 
quarter ;af; 2, league of this rock; which: the firſt RR. 


who fax is. (originally. 10g te he! a grampus. | 155 
The 1ſt and 2d of December, the dls. (OY © 


ry freſh, the. ſeathigh, 


eather; is fair, and the ſea ſmoo 


We likewiſe (aw ſeals, penguins, and a great number 
of whales. Some af theſe; monſtrous <regppres Seemed 
to have their {kin covered. with ſuch white 

8 Which faſten. upon the bottom, of . old ſhips, that are 
| ſuffered to rot in the harbours. On the, zath of Na- 
vember, two white birds, like great pigeons, perehed 
on our yards. 1 had already ſeen a flight of theſe birds 

| croſs the bay of the Malouines. Þ DER: . 0 

; on the 2d of December in the. afterngon, we . Sightof Cape. 

3 covered cape Virgins, and we found it bore 8. about 
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Diſcuſſion 
upon the po- 
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to Cape 
N Virga. 
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ſeven leagues diſtant. At noon I had obſerved. 5a2e 8. 
lat. and I was now in 523 30” of latitude, and in 7 TL 
12 20” of longitude weſt from Paris. This poſition of 
the ſhip, together with the bearin 85 places Cape Virgins 
in 52 23 of latitude, and in 71* 2 5' 20' of longitude 5 
weſt from Paris. As Cape Virgins is an intereſting 


point in geography, FE muſt give an account of the 
reaſons which OREN me to believe that the poſnion 1 


os of 


Theo is nearly exact; %%% bo hor R199 
The 27th of Ban in 1 the afternoon, the che- 
valier du Bouchage had obſerved eight diſtances of the 


moon from the ſun, of which the mean reſult had * 4 


Him the weſt longitude of the ſhip, in 6 5* O 30 for 
one hour, 4 3 min. 26 ſec. of true time: M. Verron, on 
his part, had obſerved five diſtances, the reſult of which 
gave for our longitude, at the ſame inſtant, 64” 57 „The 
weather was fair, and extremely favourable for obſer- 
vations. The 29th. at 3 hours 57 min. 35 ſec. true 


time, N. Verron, by five obſervations of the diſtance = 


the moon from the tun, determined the ſhip's J weſt lon- 
Sm at 67 49 30 F e 
Now, by following the longitude Uetermined the 2 7th 
* November, taking the medium between the reſult 8 
of the obſervations of the chevalier du Bouchage and 
thoſe of M. Verron, in order to fix che longitude of 


the thip, when we got fight of Cape Virgins, the lon- 


gitude 
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gitude of that Cape will be 7129 42” weſt from Paris, 
The obſervations made the 2 9th afternoon, likewiſe re- 


ferred to the place of the Hip? when we made the Cape, 


would give a reſult of 38 47” more weſtward. But it 


ſeems to me that thoſe of the 27th ought rather to be 
— followed, though two days more remote, becauſe they 
were made i in a greater number by two obſervers, who 
did not communicate their obſervations to each other, 
and however did not differ more than 3 300 . They 


carry an appearance of probability which cannot well 
be objected to. Upon the whole, if a medium i is to be 


taken between the obſervations of both Aang the longi- 


| tude of Cape Virgins will be TS by 49 1400 which differs 
only four leagues from the firſt determination, which : 
anſwers within a league to that which the reckonin g 
of my courſe Save me, and which I follow for this 


reaſon. 


* Ty 2 1 ; Paris being 20 2 25 E. from London: vide ic Ferguſon 8 Tables. F. 


8 : ; — 1 


| "This, longirnde. of nite Virgin. is more a__ by 
42 20 than that which M. Bellin places it in, and this | 
is the ſame difference which appears in his poſition of 

, Montevideo, of which we have given an. account in the 
beginning of this chapter. f Lord Anſon 8 chart aſſigns 

for the longitude of Cape Virgins, Fa? weſl from 
London, which f is near 75 weſt from Paris * ; a much 
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more. conſiderable error, which he likewiſe commits at 


the mouth of the river Plata, and 3 — the 


Digreſſon 
upon the in- 
ſtruments 

proper for 

obſerving the 
longitude at at 
8 


whole coaſt of Patagonia. 
The obſervations which we have now mentioned, 
have been made with the Engliſh octant. This method 


of deter minin. g the longitude, by means of the diſtances 
of the moon from the ſun, or from the ſtars 1 in the 20. 


diac, has been known for ſeveral years, Meff. de la caille 


and Daprès have particularly made uſe of it t ſea, 
likewife employing Hadley s octant. But as the degree 


of accuracy obtained by this. method depends i ina great : 
meaſure upon the accuracy of the inſtrument with 
which you obſerve, ie follows that M. 'Bouguer' s he- 


liometer, if one could meaſure great angles with 3 


would be very fit for rectifying theſe obſervations Fe 
diſtances. The Abbe de la Caille probably has thou ght 5 


3 of that, becauſe he got one made, which would mea- 


ſure ares of fix or ſeven degrees; ; and if in his works 


he does not ſpeak of it as an inſtrument fit for ob- 


ſerving at ſea, it is becauſe he foreſaw the difficulty of 


uſing it on board a ſhip. 


M. Verron brought on board with him an jnflrument 


. called a megameter, which he has employed i in the other Y 


| voyages he made with M. de Charnieres, and which he 

has likewiſe made uſe of on this. This inſtrument 

appeared to be very little different from the heliometer : 
—_ 
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of M. Bouguer, except that the ſcrew by which the ob- 


jectives move, being longer, it places them at a. _ 


diſtance aſunder, and by that means makes the in- 


ſtrument capable of meaſuring angles of ten en | 
which was the limir of M. Verron's megameter. It is 
to be wiſhed, that by lengthening. the ſcrew, we were 
able to augment its extenſion ftill more, it being con- 

- fined in too narrow bounds to allow a frequent: repeti⸗ 
tion, and even to make che obfervutions eract; but the 


| laws of dioptrics limit the removing of the objeftives, 
It is Iikewiſe' neceſſary--to remedy! the &ifficulty which 


| the Abbe de ia Calle foreſaw, T mean, that which aviſes 
from ihe element on which the obſervation” muſt be 
0 made. In general, it ſeems that the reflecting quadrant of 


Due would be preferat le, if i it were equally accurate. 


From the 2d of Detember in the 'aftertioon, when pigcutics = 


on enterin 


we got fight of Cape Virgins, and ſoon after of Terra the ban. 
del Fuego, the contrary wind and the ſtormy weather | 


1.31 


oppoſed us for ſeveral Uays ; together. We plyed to e 


| windward the 3d till fix in the evenin g. when the winds | 
f becoming g more favourable, permitted our bearing away 3 
for the entrance of Magalhaens“ Straits : © this laſted but 
A ſhort time; at Half paſt ſeven - it became quite calm, 5 
and che coaſts covered with fogs; at ten it blew freſh 


again, and we paſſed the night by plying to windward, 


The 4th, at three o'clock in the morning, we made for 


82 — — the 
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the land with a good northern breeze; but the weather 
which was rainy and hazy intercepting our fight of it, 
we were obliged to ſtand off to ſea again. At five in 
the CTY in a clear ſpot, we perceived Cape Vir- 
gins, and bore away in order to. enter: the ſtraits. 
almoſt immediately the wind changed to 8. W. whence- 
it ſoon blew with violence, the fog became thicker, 
and we were obliged to lay- to between * two ſhores. . 
of Terra del Fuego and the continent. NOS 
Our fore-fail was ſplit the fourth in the afternoons: 
and we having ſounded, almoſt. at the ſame. moment, 
only twenty fathom, the fear of the breakers, which 
extend 8. 8. E. off Cape Virgins, made me reſolve bk 
to ſcud under our bare poles; eſpecially | as this 
manqœuvre facilitated the operation of. bending another 
fore-ſail to the yard. Theſe ſoundings, however, 
which made me bear away, were not alarming z. they N 
were thoſe in the channel, as I have fince learnt, by 
„ - a ſounding with a clear view of the land. I ſhall add, 


on the nature 


of the ground for the uſe of thoſe who may. be plying here 3 in thick 


at the en- 


trance of the weather, that 4 gravelly bottom ſhews that they are ” 
5 fre. 5 


nearer the coaſt of Terra del Fuego than to the conti- 


nent; where they will find. a fine ſand, and ſometimes 
| 00zy bottom. 


* 


At five o dock in the evening we brought to. again, es 
| 1 the main and mizen ſtay-ſails; at half paſt ſeven 


of 
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of the clock the wind abated, the ſky cleared up, and 


we made fail; but with diſadvantageous tacks, which 
brought us further from the coaſt; and, indeed, 
though on the 51th the weather was very fair, and the 
wind favourable, we did not ſee the land till two in 
the afternoon; when it extended from 8. by W. to 3 
W. by W. about ten leagues off. At four o clock we - 
again diſcovered Cape Virgins; ;. and we made fail in- 
order to double it, at the diſtance of about a league and 
a half, or two leagues. It is not adviſeable to come 
nearer, on account of a bank, which lies off the Cape, 
at about that diſtance. Tam even inclined | to believe, . 
that we. paſſed: over the tail of that ſand; for- as: we 
ſounded. very frequently, between two Joundings, one 
of twenty-five. and the other of ſeventeen fathom, the 
Etoile, which ſailed in our wake, made ſignal of eight 
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. fathom; but the moment after ſhe deepened her water. 


Cape Virgins is a table - land, of a middling height; 
it is perpendicular at its extremity ; 15 che vie w of it given 
by lord Anſon, is .moſt- exactly true. At half paſt nine 
in the evening. we, had. brought the north point of the 


: entrance to the ſtraits to bear W. from which a ledge - 


of rocks extends a league into the ſea. We ran under 


N anteat 1 re- 
" marks upon 
the entrance 
of the ſtraits. | 


our cloſe-reefed fore-top-ſail and lower fails hauled up, | 


till eleven o'clock at night, when Cape Virgins bore N. 


of us. It blew very freſh ; and the nen of the 
— . —ä—äre—w — — Weather, 
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weather, ſeeming to threaten a ſtorm, determined me 


to paſs the night ſtanding off and on. 


The 6th, at break of day, I'ordered all the reefs out 


of the top-ſails, and run to W. N. W. We did not fee 
land, till half paſt four o'clock, when it appeared to us 
that the tides had carried us to the 8. 8. W. At half af- 
ter five, being about two leagues from the continent, 
we difcovered Cape Poſſeſſion, being W. by N. and W. 
N. W. This Cape is very eaſily known; ; it's the firſt 
head land from the north point, at the entrance of theſe 
traits. It is more ſoutherly than the reſt of the coaſt,” 
which afterwards forms a great gulf, called. Palin 
: Bay, between this Cape and the next narrow gut. We 
had likewiſe fight of Terra del Fuego. The winds ſoon 
changed to the ordinary points of W. and N, W. and we 
ran the moſt advantageous tacks for entering the ſtrait, 
5 endeavouring to come cloſe to the coaſt of mne. 


and taking ** of the ride, which then fet to the 
IN weſtward, 


At noon. we had an obſervation ; and the beni 


taken at the ſame time gave me the ſame latitude, 
within a minute, for cape Virgins, as that which I had 
concluded from my obſervations of the third of this 
month. We likewiſe made uſe of this obſervation, to 


aſcertain the latitude of Cape Poſſeſſion, and of Cape 
Eſpiririd Santo, on Terra del e 


»,. 5 
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We continued to ply to windward, under our courſes V 
and top-ſails, all the ſixth; and the next night, which 
was very clear, often founding, and never going fur- 
ther than three leagues from the coaſt of the continent, 

| N got forward very little, by this diſagreeable ma- 
nœuvre; loſing as much by the tides as we gained by 
them; and the 3th, at noon, we were Mill at Cape Poſ- 


| feffion. Cape Orange bore-8. W. about fix leagues di- Deſcription 
| Kant... This cape is remarkable; by a pretty high hil- Orange. 2 
lock; ſteep towards the ſea· ſide, and forms to the ſouth- 


ward the firſt gut, ar narrow paſs, in the ſtraita . Its 
8 point is dangerous, on account” of. a ledge which: ex- It rocks, 
tends. to the N. E. of the cape, at leaft three leagues: 1 ins 
to 7008 ſea. 4 have very plainly ſeen the fea break over 
it. At one o'clock, | after noon, the wind having ſhift- 
3 to N. N. W. we made advantage of it to continue our 
voyage. At half paſt two we were come to the entrance 
of the gut: another obſtacle attended us there; wie were 
Not able, with a fine freſh breeze, and all our fails ſer, 
to ſtem the tide; At four O clock it ran ſix knots a-long 5 
. fide of us, and we went a-ieen, | We. perſiſted; i in vain to 5 


® From Cape Virgin, till to the entrance of the firſt gel we may elo 14 
or 15 leagues; and the ſtraits are in every part of this interval, between five and * 
ſeven leagues wide. The north coaſt, as far as Cape Poſſeſſion, i is uniform, but little = 5 — 
elevated, and very healthy. From this cape on ward, one myſt be careful to a void 
the rocks, which are ſituated in a part of the bay of the ſame name. When P ; 
-hillocks, which T have named the Quatre fils Aymand, F only offor two: to n 
form of a gate, you are then oppoſite the ſaid rocks. 


L. Theſe rocks are called A8 — by Sir ] ohn Narborongh. r. 


ſtrive 
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ſtrive againſt it, The wind was leſs conſtant than we 
were, and obliged us to return. It was to be feared, Y 
that we might be becalmed in the gut; expoſed to the 
current of the tide; which might carry us on the ledges 
off the capes which form its entrance at E. and W. 


== in We ſteered N. by E. in ſearch of a good anchoring- | 
Olle m_ | 


bay. ground, in the bottom of Toſſeſſion- bay; when me 


Etoile, which was nearer the coaſt than we were, having 
paſſed all at once from twenty fathom to five, we bore 
away, and ſtood eaſt, in order to avoid a ledge of rocks, 


which ſeemed to lie in the bottom, and in the whole , > 


5 circuit x of the bay. During ſome time we found a 
| bottom of nothing but rocks and pebbles ; ; and it was 


mud and ſand, with black and white gravel, when we 
anchored about two. leagues from the land. Poſſeſſion - 5 
ay i is open to all winds, and has but very bad anchor- 
ing · ground. In the bottom of this bay ariſe five hills; 
one of which is a very conſiderable one; the other fou 
are little and pointed. We have called them le Pere et 
des quatre fils Aymond; 3 they ſerve as a conſpicuous mark wa 
for this part of the ſtraits. At night we ſounded at the 
ſeveral times of the tide, without finding any ſenſible 
difference in the depth. At half an hour paſt eight it 


ſet to the weſt; and at three in | the morning to the eaſt- ; 
ward, 


-r | 


foven at night, being in twenty fathom, the ground ihe: 


1 
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The eighth in the morning we ſet ſail under courſes, 1 
and double-reefed top. ſails; the tide was cocitrary to us, 
but we ſtemmed it with a fine N. W. breeze *, At eight 


© clock the wind headed us, a and we were obliged to 


Paſing the 
firſt Tbs, or or 
gut. 


| ply- 0 windward; now and chen receiving. violent 
ſqualls of wind, At ten o'clock, the ride beginning to 


right #$kinft vs, Arnd blew very hard. 


s morning the Patagonians, | who had (gh mn 


fires all night, at the bottom of Poſſeſſion-· Bay, Hoifted a 
white" flag en an eminence; and we anſwered it bf _ 


ſet ks weſtward with ſufficient force, we lay to, under 

on top Lats, at the enttanee of the Hiſt gut, driving 
with che cufrent, which carried us to windward } and 
mo tacking about whenever we found ourſelves tos near 
eicher coaſt; Thus we paſſed the firſt narrow entrance 

or gut | 15 te heurs Arcane gy the: wine * | 


Sight of the | 
Patagrniant 


hoiting chat of our ſhips. Theſe Patagonia  contidinly  - 
are the fate which rhe Eile ſaw in June owes: i 5 
. Bowenuh? ment and ae whom ſhe left . W as * 


77 43 F * it 5 i . 4 wh kf: : . # 


1 When one PEO enter oaks firt . or narrew oof in the f 0 it is 


by proper t to coaſt within a league of Cape ofleſſion; then to ſteer 8. by . tiking ; 
care not to falt off tbo much to the ſouth, on account. of the rocks wh ich exte pf 


| N. N. E. and S. 8. W. from Cape Orange, more than three leagues. 


1 — The firſt gut lies N. N. E. and S. S. W. and i is not above three leagues long. 


Its breadth varies from a league, to a league and a half. 1 have n no- 


| tice of the ledge of rocks at Cape Orange. At coming out of the firſt gut, on 


meet with two leſſer rocks, extended on each of its extretnities, They both. pro- 
ect to 8. W. There: is a great depth of water | in the * 
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ſign of alliance. The care they. have taken to preſerve 


it; ſhews that good-nature, a due regard of their word, 
or, at leaſt, gratitude for preſents received, are the cha- 
raQteriſtics of theſe men. 


We likewiſe ſaw, very diſtinly, when we were in 


the gut, about twenty men on Terra del Fuego. They 
were dreſſed in ſkins, and ran as faſt as paſſible along 


the coaſt, parallel to our courſe. They ſeemed, like- 


wiſe from time to time to make ſigns to us with their 
hands, as if they wanted us to come to them. Accord- 


' Americans of ing to the report of the Spaniards, the nation which 3 in- 


Terra del 


habits, this part of Terra del Fuego, practiſes none of 
268 the cruel cuſtoms 'of moſt. other ſavages. They be- 
haved with great humanity to the crew. of. the ſhip la | 
Conception, which was. loſt on their coaſt in 176 5. 
They aſſiſted them in faving part of her cargo; 15 and in 
erecting ſheds, to ſhelter them againſt bad weather. The 
| Spaniards built 2 bark there of the wreck. of their ſhips, 
in which they went to Buenos Ayres. . The xebeck el | 
Andaluz was going to bring miſſionaries to theſe Indi- 
ans, when we left Rio de la Plata, Lumps of wax, be- 


ing part of the cargo of the above ſhip, have been car- 


ried by the force of currents to the coaſt of the Ma- 


louines, where they were found i in 1 766. 


We anchor 


in Boucault- | 


V. 


* have already obſerved, that we were gone through 5 
. the firſt gut at noon ; after that we made ſail. The 


wind 
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wind was veered to S. and the tide continued to carry us 

to the weſtward, At three o'clock they both failed us; 

and we anchored in. Boucaulr s-bay, in cginern Ce 
00zy'| bottom. 


As ſoon as we were at anchor, 1 hoiſted out one of my Interview 


with the Pa- 


boats, and one belonging to the Etoile. We embarked tagonians- 
in them, being about ten officers; each armed with our 
. muſkets; 5. and we landed at the bottom of the bay, with 
the precaution of ordering our boats to be kept a. float, 
and the crew to remain in hem. We had hardly ſet 
foot on ſhore, but we ſaw fix Americans come to us on 
horſeback, in Full gallop: - They alighted about fifty _— 
- yards from us; and immediately ran towards us, cry= 
ing, Iba. When they had joined us, they ſtretched 
out their arms towards us, and laid them upon ours. 
They then embraced us, and ſhook hands with us, crying 
- continually, Shawa, ſhawa, which we repeated with them. 
"2 Theſe good people ſeemed very much rejoiced at our arrival, 
| Two of them, who trembled as they came towards us, 
Zo had their fears r ſoon removed. After many reci. 
3 our Fan ; "which. we e diſtributed a == 
and which: they devoured with avidity. Their numbers 
1 encreaſed every 1 moment ; hey were. ſoon come to thirty, 
among whom were ſome young, people, and a child of 
eight or ten years old. They all came to us with en- 
. . ire 
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= agua ſkins: of gieanacees and -viownnas. They aſſred us by 
ſigus. for tobaeco; and they were likewiſe very fond of 
5 ang:ching! red: as On a they* ſaw ſomerhing of that 

colour upon us, they carne te Rroke-it with their hands, 
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tire confidence ; and careſſed us all, as the firſt had done. 
They did not ſeem ſurpriſed to ſee us; and by imitat- 


ing the report of muſkets with their voice, they thew- 
ed chat they were acquainted with theſe arms. They 
appeared attentive to do what might give us pleafure. 
M. de Commergon, and ſome of our gentlemen, were 
buſy in picking up plants : : ſeveral Patagonians imme - 
diately began to fearch for them too, and brought- what 
fpecies they ſaw us take up. One of them ſeeing the 
chevalier du Bouchage occupied in this manner, came 
to ſbew him his eye, which was very viſibly affected; 
and aſked him by figns, to point out to him ſome fimpfe, 
by which he could be cured. This ſhews rhat they 
f have an idea, and make uſe of that ſort of · medicine. | 
which requires the knowledge of ſiraples; and applies 
them for the cure of. mankind. This was the medi 
- cine of Machaon, who was phyſician to-the gods; and, 
I believe, that many Machaons — * und nn 
de Indians in Canada. 355 | PE”. 


Ve. exchanged ſore triſles, valuable” i in leib eyes, 85 


andi Serneüwerye grp r i. At every preſent. which 


. we gave ther, anch at every may of fondneſs, — re- 


. 4: b peated 
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peated their ſhawa, and cried ſo that it almoſt ſtunned 
us. We gave them ſome brandy; giving each of them 
only a ſmall draught: as ſoon as they had ſwallowed 
it, they beat with their hands on their throat, and by 


blowing with their mouths, uttered” a tremulous in- 


articulate ſound, which terminated in a quick motion 


of the lips. They all made the fame droll EOF; 
which was a very ſtrange fight to us. 


However, it grew late, and was time to return on 
i board. As ſoon as they ſaw that we were preparing IA 
for that purpoſe, they ſeemed ſorry; they made ſigns | 
for us to wait, beeauſe fore more of their people were 
coming. We made figns that we would return the 
next day, and that we would bring them what they : 


deſired: they. ſeemed as if they would have liked our 
paſſing the night on hore much better. 


ed it without refiſtance. Before we were got to any 


distance, we perceived meir troops enereaſe, by the arri- 


val of — who came in full gallops We dic mot fail, 


When they . 
faw-that we were going. ey accompanied us to tlie 
ſea ſhore; a Patagonian fung during this march. some 
of ther went into the water up to their knees, in \ order 
ro follow us further. When we were come to our boats, 

we were obliged to look after every thing ; for they got 
Hold of all that was within their reach. One of them | 
| had taken a fickle, but on its being perceived, he return- 


tar 
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Deſcription 


of thele - 
Americans. 
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as we left them, to ſhout Shawa 0 loud that the whole 
coaſt reſounded with it. ? 


Theſe Americans are the ſame with thoſe ſcen by the 
Etoile in 176 5. One of our ſailors, Who was then 


on board that veſſel, now knew one of theſe Americans 
again, having ſeen him 1 in the. firſt voyage. They have 
a fine ſhape; among thoſe whom we ſaw, none was 
below five feet five or fix inches, and. none above. five 
feet x nine or ten inches *;. the crew. of the Etoile had 


even ſeen ſeveral j in the preceding voyage, ſix feet (or 


fix feet, 4,7 28 inches Engliſh) high. What makes them 


| app car gigantic, are their prodigious broad ſhoulders, the 


ſize of their heads, and the thickneſs of all their limbs. 
They are robuſt and well fed: their nerves are braced, . 


and their muſcles are ftrong and ſufficiently hard; they 


are men left entirely to nature, and ſupplied with food 
abounding in nutritive juices, by which means they 
are come to the full growth they are capable of: : their 
figure is not coarſe or diſagreeable; on the contrary, . 
many of them are handſome: their face i is round, mm 
ſomewhat. flattiſh 5 their eyes very fiery ; their teeth 
| vaſtly white, and would only be ſomewhat too great at 
Paris; 3 they have long black hair tied UP; on the top of 


oy This i is to bet coy; in French S in 1 the French 1 foot 1 


; the Engliſh by 788 of an inch; accordingly, in French meaſure, 5 feet 6 inches 


5 feet, 10,334» inches Engliſh; and F rench #1 feet 1 10 Inches are ret 25 574, 
inches r a 


8 ED —.— | —— their | 
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their heads ; I have ſeen ſome of them with long but 
thin whiſkers. Their colour is bronzed, as it is in 
all the Americans, without exception, both in thoſe 


who inhabit the torrid zone, and thoſe who are born 
in the temperate and in the frigid ones. Some of 
them had their cheeks painted red : their language 
ſeemed very delicate, and nothing gave us reaſon 
to fear any ferocity in them. We have not ſeen their 15 
women; perhaps they were about to come to us; for 
the men always defired that we ſhould ſtay, and they 
had ſent one of their people towards a great fire, near 
which their camp ſeemed to be, about a league from 
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us; and they ſhewed | us that ſomebody would come 


from thence. 


The dreſs of iheſe Patagonians | is very nearly the 
ſame with that of the Indians of Rio de la Plata; they 
have merely a piece of leather which covers their na- 

a tural parts, and a great cloak of guanaco or forilles ſkins, 
which is faſtened round the body with a girdle; ; this 
cloak hangs down to their heels, and they generally : 
ſuffer that part which is intended to cover the ſhoul- 


ders to fall back, ſo that, notwithſtanding the rigour 


of the climate, they. are almoſt always naked from the 
girdle upwards. Habit has certainly made them in- 
ſenſible to cold ; for though we were here in ſummer, 
Reaumur's chermometer was only one day riſen to ten 
ST 5 degrees 
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degrees above the freezing point. Theſe men have a 


kind of half boots, of horſe-leather, open behind, and 


two or three of them had on the thigh a copper ring, 


about tw o inches broad. Some of my officers likewiſc 5 
obſerved, that two of the youngeſt among chem had 
ſuch beads as are employed for making necklaces. 


The only arms which we obſerved among them, are, 


two round pebbles, faſtened to the two ends of a twiſted 
gut, like thoſe which are made uſe of in all this Part of 


America, and which we have deſcribed above. They 


had likewiſe litle iron knives, of which the blade was 
between an inch and an inch and a half broad. Theſe 
knives, which were of. an Engliſh manufactory, were 


certainly given them by Mr. Byron. Their horſes, which 


are little and very lean, were bridled and ſaddled in 
the ſame manner as thoſe belonging to the inhabitants 


3 of. Rio de la Plata. One of the Patagonians had at 


his ſaddle, gilt nails; | wooden ſtirrups, covered with i 
plates of copper; a bridle of twiſted leather, and a 
whole Spaniſh harneſs. The principal food of the Pa- 

: tagonians ſeems to be the marrow and fleſh of uanacoes 

and vicunnas 3 many of chem had quarters of this fleſh 
| faſtened on their horſes, and. we have ſeen them eat 
Pieces of i it quite raw. They bad likewiſe little naſty 1 

yy dogs. with them, which, like their Horſes, drink ſea- 
water, it being a very ſcarce thing to get freſh water 
on chis coaſt, and even in the country, 
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None of them had any apparent ſuperiority over the 


reſt; nor did they ſhew any kind of eſteem for two or 
three old men who were in their troop. It is remark- 
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able chat ſeveral of them pronounced the Spaniſh words f 


: manana, muchacha, bueno, chico, capitan, 1 believe this nation 

leads the life of Tartars. Beſides rambling through he 
immenſe plains of South America, men, women and chil- 
dren being conſtantly on horſeback, purſuin g the game, or 


the wild beaſts, with which thoſe plains abound, drefling 
and covering themſelves with ſkins, they bear probably 


yet this reſemblance with the Tartars, that they pillage 


4 7 * wy 


the caravans of travellers. | ; T ſhall conclude this article 


by adding, that we have ſince found a nation in the 


| South Pacific Ocean which is aller than the Pata- 


gonians, | 
The foil in the place we landed at is very dry, and. 
in that particular bears great reſemblance with that of 


the Malouines ; ; the botaniſts have likewiſe found almoſt | 5 
all the ſame plants in both places. The ſea ſhore = 


5 ſurrounded with the ſame ſea- weeds, and covered with 


the fame ſhells. Here are no woods, but only ſome 
mrubs. When we had anchored in Boucault” 8 bay, the 
ride was going to ſet } in againſt us, and whilſt we were . 
on ſhore, we obſerved that the water roſe, and accor d- 


Quality of 

the ſoil in 

this part of 
 Algerich. g 5 Ss 


: ingly the flood ſets in to eaſtward. This obſervation n 


have been able to make with certainty ſeveral times 


the tides in 7 
thoſe paits. 


ET during 
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during this navigation, and it had ſtruck me ee, 
in my firſt voyage. At half paſt nine in the evening, 

the ebb ſet to weſtward. We ſounded at high water * 
and found the depth was encreaſed to twenty-one A 
thoms, from eighteen, which we had when we caſt. 
anchor. | 

0 9th, at half an hour paſt four in the morn- 

15 == ing, the wind being N. W. we ſet all our fails 1 in order 

N to ſtem the tide, ſteering 8. W. by W. we advanced only 

; one league ; ; the wind veering to 8. W. and. blowing. 
very freſh, we anchored again in nineteen fathom,. 
| bottom of ſand, ooze, and rotten ſhells. The bad 

1 N weather continued throughout this day and the next. 

8 Fs The ſhort diſtance we were advanced had brought us. 

| further from the ſhore, and during theſe two days, 
there was not one favourable inſtant for ſending out a 

5 boat, for which, the Patagonians were certainly as ſorry 

as ourſelves. We ſaw the whole troop of them col- 
lected at the place where we landed before, and we 
thought we perceived with our perſpective glaſſes, that 


5 they had erected ſome huis there. However, I apprehend 

; that their head quarters were more diſtant, for men on 

| horſeback were conſtantly going and coming. We were 

Vb very forry that we could not bring them what we had 


promiſed; they might be ſatisfied at a ſmall erpence· 


=. A REES 


_ The 
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The difference of the depth at the different times of 


tide, Was only one fathom here. On the 1 oth, from an 
obſervation of the moon's diſtance from Regulus, M. 


Verron calculated our weſt longitude in this anchoring 
place, at 73% 26 15”, and that of the eaſterly entrance 
of the ſecond gut, at 7 3 34 300 | Reaumur's thermo- 


meter fell from 9 to 80 and 7*, 
The I ith, at half an hour after midnight, the wind 
veering to N. E. 


Loſs of an 


an hour before, I made ſignal for weighing. Our efforts 
to that purpoſe were fruitleſs, though we had got the 


winding-tackle upon the cable, Af tw 


two in the. morn- | 


ing, the cable parted. between the bits and the hawſe, 


and ſo we loſt our anchor. 
ſoon had the tide againſt us, which we were hardly 


We ſet all our fails, and 


able to flem with a light breeze at N. W. though the 
tide in the ſecond gut is not near ſo firong as in the | 
firſt. At noon the ebb came to our aſſiſtance, and we 


| paſſed the ſecond gut *, *, the wind havin g been variable 


59 till three in the afternoon, when it blew. very freſh 


Paſſinp 


anchor, 


and the tide ſetting to weſtward 


""—_— 
ſecond gut. 


| from 8. 8. W. and 8. 8. E. with rain and violent ſqualls f. 5 


* The diſtance. W the W. point * of hs 6 g gut, and the entrance 5 


of the ſecond, is about ſix or ſeven leagues, and the 3 of the ſtraits there is 


likewiſe about ſeven leagues. * The ſecond. gut lies N. E. by E. and 8. W. by W. : 
it is about a league and a half broad, and three or four long. 


I + In paſſing the ſecond gut, it is neceſſary to keep along the coaſt of Patigonta = 
becauſe, when you come out of the gut, the tides run ſouthward, and you muſt be 


careful to avoid a low point, projecting below the hcad-land of St. George's iſle, 


and TR this On * 1s bigh and r the low land advances far to 


v2 


ia 
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near the iſle 


= : | Deſcription 
ol this 12 
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In two boards we came to the anchoring- place, to the 


we anchor northward of the iſle of Elizabeth, where we anchored, 
ol Elizabeth. twyW oO miles off ſhore, in ſeven fathom, grey ſand with 
gravel and rotten ſhells. The Etoile anchored a quarter 


= league more to the 8. E. than we did, and had 
ſeventeen fathom of water. 


We were obliged to ſtay here the 15 ith, and I 2th, 4 - 


on account of the contrary wind, which was attended 
with violent ſqualls, rain, and hail. on the 12th in 
"he afternoon, we hoiſted out a boat, in order to go on 
ſhore on the iſle of Elizabeth *. We landed in the 
. part of the iſland. Its coaſts are high and ſteep, 
except at the 8. W. and 8 * points, where the ſhore 
— low. However, one may land in every part of  Þ 
as there is always a ſmall lip of flat land under the £ 
5 high perpendicular ſhores. The ſoil of the iſle i is very 
dry ; we found no other water than that of a little | 
pool in the S. W. part of the iſle, but it was very 
brackiſh. We likewiſe ſaw ſeveral dried marſhes, N 
where the earth is in ſome places covered with 1 
thin cruſt of falt, We found ſome buſtards, but : 


» The iſle of Elizabeth 4 lies N. N. E. and 8. 8. w. with the weſt point of the- 


ſecond gut, on the Patagonian fide, The ifles of St. Barthelemi (St. Bartholomew) 


and of Lions likewiſe, lie N. N. E. and 8. a W. between them and the well — 
of the ſecond * on St. George's iſland. 


t The French call it Sainte Elizabeth, 7. 
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they were in ſmall number, and ſo very ſhy, that 
we were never able to come near enough to me 

them : they were however ſitting on their eggs. 
appears that the ſavages come upon this iſland. We 
found a dead dog, ſome marks of fire places, and 
the remnants of ſhells, the fiſh of which had been I 
5 feaſted upon. There i is no wood on it, and a ſmall 0 of VP I 
heath f is the only thing that may be uſed as fuel. „ 
bad already collected a quantity of it, fearing to 1 
| obliged to paſs the night on this iſle, where. che 
bad weather * us till nine of the clock in the — 
evening: ve a have been bath. il. One's and. ee 
iI fed on! "HR | e 


— 
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* N H = P. «TX, 
The run n from FY it of E Elizabeth, through the Malk 7 Magal- 

baens. 6 Nautical details on this navigation. 
Difficulties f 3 HR - 
Dis navige- NY | f E were now going to enter the woody part of the 
tion Alon 14 
the it of e the ſtraits of Magalhaens; 3 and the firſt difficult : 
El: e i. 


fieps were already made. 


It was not till the 1 3th in the afternoon, the wind 
being N. W. that we weighed, notwithſtanding rhe force 
Voith which it blew, and made fail. in the channel, 


which ſeparates the iſle of Elizabeth from the iſles of 


St. Barthelemi and of Lions“. We were forced to carry 
fail; though there were almoſt continually very violent 
{qualls coming off the high land of Elizabeth iſland; a. 
long which we were obliged to ſail, in order to avoid by 
breakers, which extend around the other two iſles +. EE 

5 The 

— The iſles of st. . and of Links, are 3 8 by a ſhoal. | 

There are likewiſe two ſhoals; one S. S. W. of the iſle of Lions, and the other 
W. N. W. of St. Barthelemi, one or two leagues diſtant; ſo that theſe three 
ky and the two iſles form a chain; between which, to E. S. E. and the iſle of 


St. Elizabeth to W. N. W. is the channel through which you advance into the | 
ſtraits. This channel runs N. N. E. and S. S. W. 


I do not think it practicable to ſail on the ſouth fide of the iſles of St. Barthelemi _— 


and of Lions, nor between the iſle of Elizabeth and the main land. 


| +From the end of the ſecond gut, to the N. E. point of the ile of Elizabeth, 
the diſtance i is about four leagues, Elizabeth land extends 8. S. W. and N. N. E. 


| for 
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The tide in this chann el ſets to the ſouthward, and 
ſeemed very ſtrong tous. We came near the ſhore of 


the main-land, below Cape Noir; here the coaſt begins 
to be covered with woods; and its appearance from 
hence is very pleaſant. It runs ſouthward; and the 


tides here are not ſo ſtrong as in che above place. 
It blew very freſh and ſqually, till fix o'clock in the 


5 evening; when it became calm and moderate. We 


ſailed along the coaſt, at about A league's diſtance, the 


weather being clear and ſerene; flattering ourſelves to 
be able to double Cape Round during night; „ and then | 


to have, ; in caſe of bad weather, Port Famine to leeward, 


But theſe. projects were fruſtrated ; for, at half an hour 5 


after mid - night, the wind ſhifted all at once to 7 W. 


the coaſt became foggy 3 ; the continual and violent | 
; ſqualls brought rain and hail with them; and, in ſhart, the | 


weather ſoon became as foul, as it had been fair the mo- nn, 
and diſagree- 
| able night. 


ment before. Such! is the natureof this climate; the changes 
of weather are ſo ſudden and frequent, that! it 18 impoſſible. 
to foreſee their quick. and dangerous revolutions. pens 

Our main-ſail having been ſplit, when 1 in the brails, 

: we were forced to Ply to windward, under our fore. fail, 


for the length af FER three 1 and a half. 11 is neceſſry : to keep this ſhore : 


on board, in paſling through the above channel. 


From the 8. W. ne” of Elizabeth iſland, to o Cape Noir the diſtance i is not 
- above a league - 


+ This Cape Noir is not 3 in 1 M. de B's. map; ; but ſhould be carefully d diſtin- 


guiſhed from Cape Noir, or Cabs Negro, ſeen BY lord Anſon von denn a Fuego, in about 
54? 8. lat. F. 


1— — main= 


1 
* 
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Famine, 
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main-ſtay-ſail, and cloſe-reefed top-ſails, endeavouring 
to double Point St. Anne, and to take ſhelter 1 in Port 


This required our gaining a league to wind- 


ward; which we could never effect. As our tacks were 
ſhort, and being obliged to wear, a firong current was 
carrying us into a great inlet in Terra del Fuego; we 


loſt three leagues i in nine hours on this marſceeuvre, and 


were obliged to 8⁰ along the coaſt i in ſearch of anchor- 5 


8 age to lee ward. We ranged along it, and kept ſound- 
ing continually ; 3 and, about eleven o clock in the morn- 


We anchor 
in Bay Du- | 
= of a fire- ſhip, who was the next in command afier me 


on chis voyage; and whoſe knowledge and experience 


clos. : | 


Peſeription 


of this bay. 


ing. we anchored a mile off ſhore, in eight fathom and 


a half, oo ſand, in a bay, which TY named Bay Du- 
clos *; from the name of M. Duclos Guyor, a captain 5 


have been of very great ule to me. 
This bay is open to the eaſtward, and its 8 18 


very inconſiderable. | Its northern point projects more 
into the ſea, than the ſouthern one; and they are about _ 
i league diſtant from each other. | The bottom is very 


1 good in the whole bay; and there! is every where ſix 0 or 


eight fathom of water, within 2 cable's length from 
: the ſhore, - This is an excellent anchorage ; ; becauſe the 


From Cape Noir the coat runs 8. 8 E. to the northern point of Bay Dads, ; 
which is about ſeven leagues diſtant from it. 
Oppoſite Bay Duclos, there is a prodigious inlet in Terra del F uego ; whick 1 


_ ſuſpect to be a channel, diſemboguing eaſtward of Cape Horn. Cape Monmouth 
forms the 1 north peat of it. 


weſterly 


4: 
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weſterly winds, which prevail here, blow over the coaſt, 
which is very high in this part. Two little rivers diſ- 
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charge. themſelves into the bay; the water is brackiſh. | 


at their mouth, bur very good five hundred yards a- 
| bove NR A kind of meadow lies along the landing. 


| place, which! is ſandy. The woods riſe behind it in 


form of an amphitheatre; but the whole country ſeems TH 


entirely without animals, We have gone through E 


great rrack of it, without finding more than two or 


three ſnipes, ſome reals, ducks, and buftards in very 
ſmall number: we have likewiſe perceived ſome herr. 


= Feets * . the latter are not afraid of the cold weather. 


At the mouth of the moſt ſoutherly river, we found 


ſeven huts, made of branches of trees, twiſted rogether, 3 
in form of an oven; they appeared to have been lately 


built, and were full of calcined ſhells, muſcles, and lim- 


pets. We went up a conſiderable way in this river, and 
ſaw ſome marks of men. Whilſt we were on thore, 


mme tide roſe one foot, and the flood accordingly came 
tom eaſt, oontrary to che obſervations we had made after 
— donbling Cape Virgin ; ; having ever ſitroe ſeen the water 
riſe when the tide went ont of the ſtraits. But it ſeems to 


New obſer- 


vations on the 


tides. | 


me, after ſeveral obſervations, that having paſſed the 


guts, or narfows, the tides ceaſe to be regular in all 
| that pan of the fraits, which runs north and ſouth. 


* Perruchts probably 2 or auks, F, 
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The number of channels, which divide Terra del Fuego 
in this part, ſeem neceſſarily to cauſe a great irregula- 
rity in the motion of the water. During the two days 
which we paſſed in this anchoring- place, the thermome- 


ter varied from eight to five degrees. On the 1 5th, at 


noon, we obſerved 53* 20 of latitude there; and that 


day we employed our people i in cutting wood the calm 


not permitting us then to ſet ſail. 


Towards night the clouds ſeemed to go to weſtward, 
and announced us A favourable wind, We hove a-peck 


upon our anchor ; and, actually, on the I 6th, at four 


not exceed three leagues. 


Oo clock i in the morning, the breeze blowing from the | 
point whence we expected it, we ſet ſail. The ſy, in- 
deed, was cloudy ; and, as is uſual in theſe parts, the 
eaſt and north-eaſt winds, accompanied with fog and 
rain. We paſſed Point St. Anne * and Cape Round Fo 


The former is a table-land, of a middling height; | and 


f covers a deep bay, which is both ſafe and convenient 
for anchoring. It is that bay, which, on account of the 
unbappy fate of the colony of Philippeville, eſtabliſhed 
by the preſumptuous Sarmiento, has got the name of 
Port Famine, | : Cape Round 1s a high land, remarkable 


x „The Aer 8 r 3 to point St. 3 18 "about * ds, and: 
the bearing being S. E. by S. there is nearly the fame diſtance from Point St. Anne 
to Cape Round, which bear reſpectively N. N. E. and 8. S. W. 


＋ From the ſecond gut to Cape Round, the breadth of the ſtraits varies "ER : ; 


ſeven to five leagues ; they grow narrow at Cape e where their breadth does 


on 
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on account of the figure which its name expreſſes; the 


ſhores, in all this tract, are woody and ſteep; thoſe of 


Terra del Fuego appear cut through by ſeveral ſtraits, 
Their aſpect 1 is horrible; the mountains there are cover- 


ed with a blueiſh ſnow, as old as the creation, Be- 


; tween Cape Round and Cape Forward there are four 
bays, in which a veſſel may anchor. 
Two of theſe are ſeparated from each other by a cape; 5 


the ſingularity of which fixed our altention, and de- 


Deſce 3 18 ; 
of a as 


ſerves a particular deſcription. This cape riſes upwards | 


of a hundred and fifty feet above the level of the ſea; 


and conſiſts entirely of horizontal ſtrata, of petrified 5 


ſhells. oy have been in a boat to take the ſoundings at 


the foot of this monument, which marks the great 


changes our globe has undergone; and I have not been 


able to reach the bottom, with a line of a hundred 
fathom. | OS 
the wind brought us to within a league und a | half of 


Deſcription | 


ES: of Cape Fore . 
cape Forward ; we were then becalmed for two hours ward, = 


together. : 1 profited of this. time, to g0 in my pin- 5 


1 nance, near Cape Forward, to take ſoundings and bear- 
ings. This cape is the moſt ſoutherly point of America, 5 
and of all the known continents. From good obſerva- 
tions we have determined i its ſouth lat. to be 54* C 45 1 5 
It ſhews a ſurface with two hillocks, extending about 


three « quarters of a league; the eaſtern hillock being 
DL ED Ws —— 
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higher than the weſtern one. The fea is almoſt unfa- 
thomable below the cape; however, between. the two 
hillocks or heads, one might anchor in a little bay 
provided with a pretty conſiderable rivulet, in 15 fathom, 
ſand and gravel; but this anchorage being dangerous 
in a ſoutherly wind, ought only to ſerve i in a caſe of ne- 
ceſſity. The whole cape is a perpendicular rock, whoſe 
elevated ſummit 18 covered with ſnow. However, ſome = 
trees grow on it; the roots of which are fixed in the 
erevices, and are ſapplied with perpetual bumidity. We 
landed below the cape at a little rock, Where we found 

Ut difficult ro get room for four perſons to ſtand on · 
On this point, which terminates or begins a vaſt con- 

tinent, we hoiſted the colours of our boat; and cheſe 

wild rocks reſounded, for the firſt time, with the re- 
peated ſhouts of vive le Roi. From hence we ſet out. for 

Cape Holland, bearing W. * N. and ccrdingly, the 

coaſt begins here to run northward again. 5 


We returned on board at fix o clock in the evening; ” 


and ſoon after the wind veering to 8. W. I went in ſearch . 
of the harbour, which M. de Gennes named the French . 

Bay (Baie Frongaiſe). At half an hour paſt eight o'clock | 

we anchored there- in ten fathom, ſandy and gravelly 
bottom; between the two points of the bay, of which 
the one bore N. E. 2 + E. and the other 8. W. and the 
little iſland i in che middle, N. E. As we wanted to take 


7 — — 3 
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in Water and wood for our” courſe acroſs. the Pacific 

Ocean, and the remaining part of the ſtraits was un- 

known to me; being in my firſt voyage, come no fur- 

ther than near Bay Frangoiſe,' I reſolved to take in thoſe 

neceſſaries here; eſpecially as M. de Gerines repreſents 

it very ſafe and convenient for this. purpoſe : accord- | 

ingly that very evening we hoifted all our boats out. 

During night the wind veered all round the compaſs ; 3 Advice with - 

blowing in very violent ſqualk ; 3 the ſea grew high, and blows _ 

broke round us upon a ſand, which ſeemedꝭ to I all 
round the bottom of the bay. The frequent turns, 

which the changes of the wind cauſed our thip to make 

round her anchor, gave us room to fear that the cable : 

might be foul of it; and we paſſed the night under con 

tinual apprehenſions. 1 57 

The Etoile lyin g more towards the offing than we 

did, was not fo much moleſted. | At half paſt two in 

the morning, 1 ſent the little boat to ſound the mouth 

« of the river, to which M. de Gennes has given bis 

name. It was low water; and the boat did not get into — 

the river, without running a. ground upon a ſand at its _— . 3 9 
mouth; at the ſame time they found, that our large Vꝛi 

boats could only get up at high-waters and thus could ; 

hardly make above one trip a day. This difficulty of 

watering, together with the anchorage! not appearing ſafe 

to me, made me reſolve to bring the ſhips into a little 


** ; 
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bay, a league to the eaſtward of this. I had there; with- 


out difficulty, in 1765, taken a loading of wood for the 
Malouines, and the crew of the ſhip had given it my 
name. I wanted previouſſy to go and be fure, whether 
the crews of both ſhips could conveniently water there. 
I found, that beſides the rivuler, which falls into the 
bottom of the bay itſelf ; and which might be adapted 
for the daily uſe, and for waſhing, the two adjoining 
| bays had each a rivulet proper to furniſh us eaſily with 
as much water as we wanted ; and without having 
above half a mile to fetch it. e 


In conſequence of this, we failed « on the 1 7th, at two | 


0 clock 1 in the afternoon, with our fore and mizen-top- 
fails. We paſſed without the little iſle, in Bay Fran- 


goiſe; and, afterwards, we entered into a very narrow 


paſs, in which there is deep Water, between the north 
point of this bay and a high iſland, about half a quarter 
of a league long. This paſs leads to the entrance of | 
Bougainville 8 bay; 3 which i is, moreover, covered by two 
other little iſles ; the moſt. conſiderable. of which, has 


= deſerved the name of Ile of the. e Obſervatory, (Uh de 


1 Obſervatoire *. *. 


The bay is two hundred toiſes n long, and fifty dinm: "A 
high mountains ſurround it, and ſecure it againſt all 


* From Cape Round, to the Ille of che Obſervatory, the diltanoe 5 is ab out * 


leagues; and the coaſt runs W. 8. W. In this diſtance there are three $906 an- 


choring- places. 
1 A French toiſe 1 is ſix feet Paris meaſure, F. 


winds; 
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winds ; and the fea there is always as ſmooth as in a 
baſon. 


We anchored at iber o'clock in the entrance of the We anchor 
bay, in twenty-eight fathom of water ; and we imme- gaiuville. | 
diately ſent our tow- lines on ſhore, in order to warp in- 
to the bottom of the bay. The Etoile haying let go her 
off anchor i in too great a depth of water, drove upon. the 
Ille of the Obſervatory ; and before ſhe could baul-tight 
the warps which ſhe had ſent a-ſhore, to ſteady her, her 
ſtern came within a few feet of this little iſle, though ſhe 
had {till thirty fathom of water. The N. E. ſide of this 
iſle is not ſo ſeep... We ſpent the reſt of the day in. moor- 
ing, with the head towards the offing, having one an- 
chor a-head i in twenty: -three fathom OOZy. ſand ; 3 a kedge- : 

anchor a-ſtern, almoſt cloſe to the ſhore ; and two hawſers 
faſtened to the trees on the larboard-fide ; and two'on 
board the Etoile, which was moored as we. were. Near 
the rivulet we found two huts, made of branches, which 
ſeemed to have been abandoned long ago. In Fi 76 5: I 

got one of bark conſtructed there, in which I left ſome 

preſents for the Indians, which chance might conduct 
thither; ; and at the top of it 1 placed a white flag: we . 


found the hut defurozed: * the flag, _ the. Proferus; be. 
ing carried off. SATIN = 


= 


On me I 8th, in hs morning, I eſtabliſhed a camp 
| on ſhore, in order to guard the workmen, and the va- 
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rious effects which we landed; we likewiſe ſent all our 
caſks on ſhore, to refit them and prepare them with ſul- 
— 3 we made pools of water for the uſe of thoſe who 
.were employed in waſhing, and hauled our long-boat 
aſhore, becauſe ſhe wanted a repair. We paſſed the 
_ remainder of December i in this bay, where we provided. 
_ ourſelves with wood; and even wich planks at our 
eaſe. Every thing Facilitated this work : the roads- were 
ready made through the woods; and there were more 
trees cut down than we wanted, which was the work of 
che Eagle's crew in 1765. Here we. likewiſe heeled 
hip, boot · topped and mounted eighteen guns. : The 
Etoile had the good fortune to ſtop her leak; which, 
ſince her departure from Montevideo, was grown as 2 
conſiderable as before her repair at'the Encenada, - By 
bringin g her by the fern, - and taking. off part of the 
1 forward, it appeared that the water entered at 
che ſcarfing of her ſtem. This was remedied ; and it -- 
Was durin g the whole voyage, a great comfort to the 
crew of that veſſel, who were almoſt worn out by the i 
continual exerciſe of pumping. 
Oblerraons | NM. Verron, i in the firſt days, brought his inflruments | 
| on upon the Iſle of the Obſervatory ; but- patt moſt of his 
nights there in vain, The ſky of this country, which 
is very bad for aſtronomers, prevented his making any 
Fe for the longitude; he could only deter- 
mine 
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mine by three obſervations with the quadrant, that the 


ſouth latitude of the little iſle is 5 3 0 25% He has 


likewiſe determined the — of the tide in the en- 


trance to the bay, at ooh 59. The water never roſe 
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here above ten feet. Durin 4 our ſtay here the thermo- 
meter was generally between 8? and 99, it fell once to 
5e, and the higheſt it ever roſe to was 1 2 4 . The ſun 


then appeared without clouds, and its rays, Which are 
but little Known here, melted part of the ſnow that lay 
on the mountains of the continent. M. de commergon, 


_ accompanied by the prince of Naſſau, profited of ſfach 


days for botanizing. - He had obſtacles of every kind to 
ſurmount, yet this wild ſoil had the merit of being new 
” to him, and the ſtraits of Magalhaens have filled his 


herbals with a great number of unknown and intereſt- 
ing plants. We were not ſo ſucceſsful in tiuming and Deſcription 


fiſhing, by which we never got any thing, and the only 


quadruped we ſaw here, i is a fox, almoſt like an Euro- | 


yo one, which Was Killed amidſt the workmen. 


of this part 


of the ſtraĩts. 


We likewiſe made ſeveral attempts to n the 


a neighbouring coaſts of the continent; and of Terra del 
DE Fuego 3 the firſt was. fruitleſs. / = . fer out on the 2 2d 


at three 0 clock in the morning with Meſſ. de Bournand 


and du Bouchage, intending to go as far as Cape Holland, D 
| and to viſit the harbours that might be found on that 


| part of the coaſt. When we ſet out it was calm and 


— — . very 
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very fine weather. An hour afterwards, a light breeze 


at N. W. ſprung up, but immediately after, the wind 
ſhifted to 8. W. and blew very freſh, We ſtrove againſt 


it for three hours together, under the lee of the ſhore, 


and with ſome difficulty got into the mouth of a little 


river, which falls into a ſandy. creek, covered by the 
0 eaſtern head of Cape Forward. We put in here, hoping 5 


that the foul weather would not laſt long. This hope 5 


ſerved only to wet us thoroughly by the rain, and to 
make us quite chilled with cold. We made us a hum 
of branches of trees in the woods, in order to paſs the 
night there a little more under ſhelter. Theſe buts 
ſerve as palaces to the natives of theſe climates; z but we 
had not yet learnt their cuſtom of living i in them. The . 
cold and wet drove us from our lodging, and we were 


bbliged to have recourſe to a. great fire, which we took 


care to keep up, endeavouring to ſhelter us againſt the 


15 rain, by ſpreading the ſail over us which belonged to : 
our little boat. The night was dreadful, wind and rain | 
92 encreaſed. and we could do nothing elſe but return at 
preak of day, We arrived on board our frigate at 
I eight of the clock i in the morning, happy to have been 
able to take ſhelter there; for the weather became ſo 8 


much worſe ſoon after, that we could not have thou ght 


of coming back again. During two days there Was 


areal tempeſt, and the mountains were all covered with 


| 
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ſnow again. However, this was the very middle of 
ſummer, and the ſun was near eighteen hours above 
the horizon. | = - 


Some days after I undertook. a new cour rY more ſuc- Diſcorey o 5 
celsfully, for viſiting. part of Terra del Fuego, and to Pogo. * 
look for A port there, oppoſite Cape Forward; L then 5 
intended to croſs the ſtraits to Cape Holland, and to 
view the coaſts. from thence till we came to Bay Frangoiſe, 5 
which Was what we could not do on our firſt attempt. 

1 armed the long boat of the Boudeuſe, and the Etoiles 4 
barge, with ſwivel guns and mulſkets, and on the 27th, My 
at four o'clock. in the morning, I went from on board 
With Meſſrs. de Bournand, doOraiſon, and the prince of 
Naſſau. 5 We ſet ſail at the welt point of Bay Frangoife, 
in order to croſs the traits to Terra del Fuego, Where 
we landed about ten O clock, At, the mouth of a little 
river, in a ſandy creek, which. . is inconvenient even for 
boats. However, in a caſe of neceſſity, the boats might 
g0 up the river at high water, where they would find 
| ſhelter. We dined on its banks, in a pleaſant wood, 
under the ſhade of which were ſeveral huts of the fa- 
vages. From this ſtation, the weſtern point of Bay 
Frangoiſe bore N. W. by W. 2 W. and we reckoned our- 
ſelves five leagues diſtant from It 
After dinner we proceeded by rowing along che coaſt 
of Terra del Fuego; it did not blow much from the 


Y2 e weſt 
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weſtward, but there was a hollow ſea. We eroſſed a 
great inlet, of which we could not ſee the end. Its 
entrance, which is about two leagues wide, is barred i in 
the middle by a very high iſland. The great number 
of whales. which we ſaw in this. part, and the great 
rolling ſea, inclined us to imagine that this might well 
be a ſtrait leading into the ſea pretty near Cape Horn. 
Being almoſt come to the other ſide, we faw ſeveral. 
- fires appear, and become extinct ; afterwards they re- 


"Makes with mained lighted, and we diſtin guiſhed ſome favages 


I | 


upon the low point of a bay, where intended to touch. 
: We went immediate] y to their fires, and I knew again 
the ſame troop of favages which I had already ſeen on 
my firſt voyage in the ſtraits. We then called them 
Pecberais, becauſe that Was the firſt word which they 
pronounced when they came to us, and which they re- 
Peated to us inceſſantly, as the Patagonians did their 
Jhawa. : For this. reaſon we gave them that name again. 
this. time. ** ſhall hereafter have an opportunity to de- 
| fcribe theſe inhabitants of the wooded parts of the ſtrait. 
The day being upon the decline, we could not now ſtay 
3 long with them. They were in number about forty, 
men, women, and children; and they had ten or a 
dozen canoes in a neighbouring creek. We left them 
in order to croſs the bay, and enter into an inlet, which, 
the night coming on; prevented us from executing. We 


2 
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paſſed the night on the banks of a pretty conſiderable 

river, where we made a great. fire, and where the- fails 

of our boats, which were pretty large, ſerved us as 

tents 3 3 the weather Was ex fine, ee a little 

cold, ia EN 

The next mornin 18 we. u ove this An was actually N port 
a port, and we took the ſoundings of it, and of the bay. 

The anchorage is very good in the bay, from forty to 15 er 
twelve fathoms, bottom of ſand, ſmall gravel and ſhells. 

It ſhelters you againſt all dangerous winds. Its eaſterly 

| point may be known by A. very large cape, which we 

called the Dome. To the weſtward i is a little iſle, between 

_ which and the ſhore, no ſhip « can go-out of the bay; you 

come into the port by a very narrow paſs, and in it 

you find ten, eight, fix, five, and four fathoms, oozy 
bottom you muſt keep i in the middle, or rather come 

nearer the eaſt fide, where the greateſt depth is. The „ 1 
beauty of this anchoring place determined us to Sive it 

the name of bay and port c of Beaubafin, If a fnip- waits 

for a fair wind, ſhe need. anchor only i in the bay. 3 
ſhe Wants o wood | and water, or even careen, no Ul, 3 4 
properer place for theſe ee can be thou ght =: 
than the port of Neuber vn fo ay he) Lgak 

I left here the chevalier de Boutnand; ho com- 
manded the long boat, in order to take down as mi- — 
| nutely as poſſible all the information relative to this. im- 
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portant place, and then to return to the ſhips. For my 
part, I went on board the Etoile's barge with Mr. 
Landais, one of the officers of that flore-ſhip, who com- 
manded Her, and I continued my ſurvey. We pro- 


ceeded to the weſtward, and firſt viewed an ifland, round : 
which we went, and found that a ſhip may anchor all 
round it, in twenty-five, twenty-one, and eighteen fa- 
thoms, fand and mall gravel. On this ile there were 
ſome favages fiſhing, As we went along the coaſt, we 
reached a bay before ſun ſet, which affords excellent : 


2 anchorage for three or four ſhips. named it bay de 
* Cormorandiere, on account of an apparent rock, which 9 
is about a mile to E. 8. E. of- it. At the entrance of the 5 


bay we had fifteen fathorns of water, and in the anchor- 
5 * place eight or nine; here we paſſed the night. 


On the 29th at day break wie left bay de la Cyrmoran- 


diere, and went to the weſtward by the affiſtance of 
a very ſtron 8 tide. We paſſed between two iſles of un- 


equal ſize, which I named the two Siſters (er deux Seurs). | 
They bear N. N. E. and 8. 8. W. with the middle of Cape - 


Forward, from which they are about three leagu es 


diſtant. A little farther we gave the name of Sugar- 5 


loaf (Pain de fucre) to a mountain of this ſhape, which 
is very eaſy to be diſtinguiſhed, and bears N. N. E. = 
and 8. 8. W. with the ne, * of * fame 9 "En 


2 — . l 


_ land is here and there covered With thickets, and has 
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covered a fine bay, with an amazing fine port at the 
bottom of it; ; a remarkable water-fall in the interior 
Part of the port, determined me to call them Bay and Port * 6 
of the Caſcade. The middle of this bay bears N. E. ae 
S. W. with Cape Forward, The ſafe and convenient 
8 anchorage, and the facility of taking i in wood and Water, 
ſhew that chere is nothing wanting in it. 


The caſcade 1 is formed by the waters of a little river, Deſeipcion 
| Ot. the COUNs 
which! runs between ſeveral high mountains; and its fall u. 8 
meaſures about fifry or ſixty toiſes, (i. e. 300 or 360 feet 


French meaſure) : I have gone to the top of it. The 


: forme little plains of a ſhort ſpungy mofs; 1 have here 8 
deen in fearch of veſti ges of men, but found none, 
for the favages of this part ſeldom or never quit the 
fea-ſhores, where they get their ſubſiſtence. Upon the 
whole, all that part of Terra del Fuego, reckoning: | 
from oppoſite Elizabeth iſland, ſeems to me, to be a mere: 
cluſter of great, unequal, high and mountainous iflands,. 
1 whoſe tops are covered with eternal ſnow; I make no 
doubt but there are many channels between them into. 


1 the ſea. The trees and the plants are the fame here as 


on the coaſt of Patagonia; and, the trees excepted; "the- 
N country much reſembles the Malouines. DER, 


1 here add a particular chart which I have mae wenns ar 
the three 


4s this k part of che coaſt of Terra del 1 bel 
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Till now, no anchoring place was known on it, and 
ſhips were careful to avoid it. The diſcovery of the - 
three ports which I have juſt deſcribed on it, will faci- 
litate the navigation of this part of the ftraits of. Ma- 
_ galhaens. Cape Forward has always been a point very 
much dreaded by navigators, It happens but too fre- 
quently, that a contrary and boiſterous wind prevents the 
doubling of it, and has obliged many to put back to 
4 Bay Famine. Now, even the prevailing winds may be 
turned to account, by keepin g the ſhore of Terra del 
Fuego on board, and putting into one of the above- 
/ mentioned anchoring places, which can be done almoſt 


at any time, by plying in a channel where there is 5 
f never a high ſea for ſhips. From thence all the boards 


are advantageous, and if one takes care to make the 

| beſt of the tides, which here begin to have more effect 
again, it will no longer be difficult to get to Port 
Galant. 1 ; L 
We paſſed | A; very diſagreeable night in Fort calande. 


It Was very cold, and rained without intermiſſion. The 1 


rain continued throughout almoſt the whole 3 oth day 


of December. At five o clock i in the morning we went 


; out of the port, and failed acroſs the ſtrait with a high 
wind and a great ſea, conſidering the little veſſel we were 
in. We approached the coaſt nearly at an equal diſtance 
between on” Holland and Cape Forward, It was not now : 
0 


. we were croſſing Bay Frangoiſe. At laſt 1 arrived on 
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in queſtion to view the coaſt, being happy enough to 
run along it before the wind, and being very attentive 
to the violent ſqualls, which forced us to have the ha- 
liards and ſheers always in hand. A falſe movement of 
the helm was even very near overſetting the boat, as 


board the fri gate, about ten o clock in the morning. 5 
During my abſence, M. Duclos Guyot had taken on 
board what we had on ſhore, and made every thing 
ready for weighing ; 3 — we . to unmoor : 
in the afternd . 00 200, hell; 
The 31ſt of December at for of the Hock! in the 
mornin g we weighed, and at fix 0 clock we left the bay, x 
being towed by our boats. It was calm; at ſeven a 
light breeze ſprun g up at N. E . which became more Tod 
freſh in the day; the weather was clear till noon, When . 
it became foggy and rainy. At half an hour paſt 1 
eleven, being in the middle of the ftrait 55 we diſ- | 
covered, and ſet the caſcade bearing 8. E. the Sugar 

Loaf 8. E. by E. 2 K. Cape Forward ＋ E. by N. Cape Hol- 1 
1 55 land t W. N. W.* TW. From noon till fix in | the. even- 


* A a. Fe, 

+ From the iſle of the * Cape 1 is * fix 3 Ata, aa part 
and the coaſt runs nearly W. 8. W. Tue Amit! is chere between _ and four 5 9 
leagues broad. 

I n the ſpace of about five leagues, which are an Cape F TO 1 a Cape 
| Holland, there are two other capes, and three creeks, of little depth. I know of no 
55 * there. The breadth of the ſlraits varies from three to four leagues. 


from Den. 85 2 0 


1 


— — ing 


Anchorage 
in Forteſcue 


” on being 1 in ſafety; ; for, during the night, it rained-con- 5 
tioually, and blew hard at S. W. | 


Bay. 


| 1768. | 
JOY + ; 
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ing we doubled Cape Holland, It blew; a light breeze, 
which abating in the evenin g. and the ſky bein g | o- 


vered, I reſolved. to anchor in the road of Port Ga- 
lant, where we anchored in ſixteen fathoms, coarſe 
gravel, ſand and ſmall coral ; Cape Galant bearing 8. W. 


35 W *, We had ſoon reaſon to congratulate ourſelves. = 


We began the year 1 7 68 in this bay, called Bay | 


n at the bottom of which i is Port Galant T. The 


plan of the bay and port is very exact i in M. de Gennes.. 


We have had too much leiſure to confirm it, having 


been confined there for three. weeks together, by fach 


Account of 
the obſtacles 
we met 


port, and two more on the N. E. fide. In the thi 
five fathoms of water, bottom of ooze and ſhells, 


: weather as one cannot form any idea of, from the worſt. 
Winter at Paris. It is but juſt to let the reader partake 


in ſome meaſure of che difagreeable circumſtances on 
| theſe. unhudky 4, by — the tkeich of our tay in 
this place. ck 1 | 


* Cape Holland ard Cape Galant deer among thirkſetves E. 2 8. and W. - "3 


N. and the diſtance is about eight leagues: Between theſe two capes there is one, 
leſs projecting, called Cape Coventry. They likewiſe place ſeveral bays there, of 
which we hiave'only 'feen Bay Verte, or Green Bay, or Bay De Cordes, which has 
been viſited by land, * is . and A. but there ſeem to be ſeveral ſhallows 
in it. 


+ Bay Foneſcue is 1 duo müles brdad from one i to che other, ind not 


quite ſo deep, from its entrince, till to a peninſula, which, -coming from the weſt- 
ide of the bay, extends E. S. E. and covers a port, well ſheltered from all the winds. 
This is Port Galant, which is à mile deep towards the W. N. W. Its breadth is 


from four Hundred to five hundred yards. There is a river at the bottom of the 
hiddle of the port there is four or 


My 
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ſtraits of Magalhaens are full in this part. From 
our anchoring-place we perceived two of theſe iſlet, 


Which Narborough * calls Charles and Monmouth. Thoſe 
Which are farther off he calls the Royal Hes, and the 


weſtermoſt of all, he names Rupert Iſland. The welt 
winds preventing us from making ſall, we moored 


with a ſtream- anehor. 5 The rain did not keep our | 


people from. going on ſhore, where they found veſtiges p. 


N wood, lately ſawed and cut down; ſome ſpice-lauret | 
trees + lately ſtripped of their bark; à label of wood, 


ſuch as in marine arfenals, are generally put upon 


pieces of cloth, &c. on which we very diſtinctly read 
the words, Chatham, March, 1766; they likewiſe found 


upon ſeveral trees, initial letters and names, with the 
date of 1767. | 


My firſt care was to ſend out people 10 view the 
coaſt as far as Bay Elizabeth, and the iſles with which the 


of the 


of the paſſage and touching of Engliffi ſhips ; viz. fome Fug 


ſhips. 


M. Verron, who had got all his inflruments carried Atrononical 


and nautical 


ww the peninſula | that forms the harbour, made an obſervations. 


| obſervation there at noon, with a quadrant ; ; and found 
* 40. 4¹ 1 la. This obſervation, a and the bearings | 


E/ Sir John, IVEY F. 8 | 5 
+ Laurier-epict, ſpice-laurel 1 is probably the 8 Wi ee mentioned by 


Sir John Narborough, and afterwards well drawn and deſcribed by Sir Hans 
Sloane, in his Hiſtory of Jamaica, vol. ii. p. 87. t, 19. f. 2. and Plukenet- Al- 


* bg. t. 81. f. 1. and t. 160. f. 7. F. 


3 — 
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of Cape Holland, taken from. hence; and thoſe of the 


ſame cape, taken the 16th of December, upon the point 
from Cape Forward, determine the diſtance of Port Galant. 


10 Cape Forward, to twelve leagues. Here he likewiſe: : 
obſerved, by the  azimuth-compaſs, the declination of 


the needle 22 30 4 N. E. and its inclination from 


the elevation of the pole 1 191, Theſe are the only 
: obſervations he- was able to make, during almoſt a 


whole month ; ; the nights. being as gloomy as the days, = 


On the third of January, there was a fine opportunity 
of determining the longitude of this bay; by means of 


an une. of che moon, which began here at 10 hours, 


30 in the evening N but the rain, which had been con- 


tinual i in the auf ime. laſted likewiſe throv gh the whole 
night. Ig: 


The a and 5th ths weather was ds. 3. we 


had rain, ſnow, a ſharp cold air, and a ſtorm; it was 
ſuch weather as the Pſalmiſt deſcribes, ſaying, Nix, grau- 1 
do, glacies, ſbiritus procellarum. On the third 1. had ſent 
out a boat on purpoſe, to endeavour to find out an an- 
; chorage | on. the. coaſt. of Terra del Fuego; and they | 
found a very good one 8. W. of the iſles Charles and 
Monmouth, af likewiſe gave them orders to obſerve —_ 
direction which the tide took in that channel. With | 
their aſſiſtance, and the knowledge of anchoring-places, 


both to the northward and ſouthward, 5 would. have 


made 
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made fail, even though the wind ſhould be contrary ; 


but it was never moderate enough for me to do it. 


114 


Upon the whole, during our ſtay in chis part of the 


ſtraits, we obſerved conſtantly, that the tides ſet in as 
in the part of the narrows: or guts; i. e. that the flood 


ſets. to the eaſtward, and the ebb / to the weſtward. 
On the 6th; i in the afternoon, we. had ſome air r mo- 


| ments; ;: and the wind too ſeemed to blow from 8. E. 


we had already unmoored; but the moment we were 


ſetting ſail, the wind came back to W. N. W. in ſqualls, 


which. obliged us to moor again immediately. That 
day ſome favages came to viſit us. Four periaguas ap- 


Taterview 
with, and de- 
ſcription of 
the; echerais. . 


peared i in the morning, at the point of Cape Galant; 


and, after ſtopping there for fome- time, three advanced 5 


into the bottom of the bay, whilſt one made towards 15 
our frigate. After hefitating for about half an hour, 


5 they at laſt brought her along-ſide of us, with. repeated 


| ſhouts of Pecberais. In this. boat were a man; a woman, 
and two children. The woman remained, ig take care 
of. the- periagua ; s and. the man alone. came on board. 
With much confidence, and with an air of gaiety. Two - 
ather pariaguas followed the example of the firt; and 
the men. came on board the frigate with their children. 
Here they were ſoon very happy and content. We made | 


them ſing, and dance, let them hear. muſic; 1 and, above 


all, , gave them to eat, which they did with, much appe- 
tite. 
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tite. They found every thing good; whether bread, 
ſalt meat, or fat, they devoured what was offered to 
them. We found it rather difficult to get rid of theſe 


- troubleſome and difguſting gueſts ; and we could not 
determine thena to return to their periaguas, till we ſent 
pieces of ſalt fleſh down into them, before their faces. 
They ſhewed no ſurpriſe ; 3 neither at the ſight of the 
2 ſhips, nor at the appearance of various objects, that 
offered themſelves to their eyes; this certainly ſhews, 
__thatin order to be capable of being ſurpriſed at the work 
of art, one muſt have ſome fundamental ideas of it. 
Theſe unpoliſhed men, conſidered the maſter-pieces of 
human induſtry, in che ſame light as the laws of na- 
ture and its phenomena. _ We ſaw them often on board, 2 


| and 'on ſhore, during ſeveral A which e —_— in 
Port Galant. 


_ Theſe favages a Are ſhort, ugly, meagre, and have an 


| inſupportable ſtench about them. They are almoſt | 


5 naked; having no other « dreſs than wretched ſeal-ſkins, 2 


5 too little for them to wrap themſelves in; 3 theſe ſkins 
ſerve them equally as roofs to their huts, and as fails to TE 


their periaguas. They have likewiſe ſome guanaco- : 
ſkins; but they are in ſmall number. 


are hideous, and ſeemed little regarded by the men. 
They are obliged to ſteer their periaguas, and to keep 
them in repair; often fwimming to "ther, notwithſtand- 


6 ing 


Their women 5 
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ing the cold, through the ſea · weeds, Which ſerve as a 
harbour to theſe periaguas, at a pretty diſtance from the 


Ore, and ſcooping out the water that may have got 
into them. On the ſhore they gather wood and ſhells, 
without the men partaking in any thing of their la- 
: bour; nor are thoſe women, who have children at their 


: breaſt, exempted from their taſk. They carry their 


them as dreſſes. 


7: ruſhes, and. caulked with moſs in the ſeams. 


- bones of fiſh, about a foot FROYY tarp: at ide 3 and 

| toothed along one fide. This is, perhaps, a dagger; or 
= rather, as I think, an inſirumert for fithiog: they fix it | 
wa long pole, and uſe it as a harpoon. Theſe in- 

; dians, men, women, and children, live 'promatcuouſty in 

cher hans, m the middle of nn they Aght: a fire, 


"0 


ren on their backs, folded i in the wn which ow 


Their periaguas are And of dark; all enacted with 
in the 
middle of each is 2 lietle hearth of ſand, where they al- 
ways keep up ſome fre. Their anms are bows and at- 
ros, made of the wood of a holly-leaved berberry- 
buff, which is common in the ſtraits; the bow-ftring 
8 made of A gut, and the arrows are armed with Points 3 
of ſtone, cut with ſufficient ſkill 3 but thefe weapons are 

50 made uſe of, rather againſt game, than againſt enemies; 
for chey are as weak as the ams. which are teftined 20 
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They live chiefly on ſhell fiſh ; however, they have like- 
wiſe dogs, and nooſes, or ſpringes, made of whale- 

bone. I have obſerved, that they had all of them bad 
teeth; and, I believe, we muſt attribute that to their 
_ cuſtom of ne the  thell-fiſh. I Wm — balf | 


78 = 
| raw. 


pen the while, they; ſeem to 18 Pony ah; 3 but 
they are ſo weak, that one is almoſt. tempted to think 
the worſe of them on that account. We thought we ob- 


Herved that they were ſuperſtitious and believed in: evil 


genii; and, among them, the ſame perſons, who conciliate 
the influence of thoſeſſ pirits, are their phyſicians: and prieſts. 
of all the ſavages I ever faw,. the Pecherais are thoſe 
ho are moſt deprived of every convenience ; they are 


exactly, 4 in what may be called, a ſtate of nature; and, 


indeed, if any pity is due to the fate of a man, who 
4s his own maſter, has no duties or buſineſs to attend, 


: is content with what he has, becauſe he knows no bet- 

ter, I ſhould pity theſe. men; who, beſides being de- 
prived of what renders life convenient, muſt ſuffer the 
; extreme roughneſs of the moſt dreadful climate i in the 5 
2 world. Theſe pecherais, likewiſe, are the leaſt nume- 5 


rous ſociety of men 1 have met with in any part of the 
world; however, as will appear in the ſequel, there are 


quacks among them: but as ſoon as more than one fa- | 
RF 18 together; by family, I underſtand father, mo- 
: — — 
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ther, aud children) their intereſts become complicated, 


and the individuals want to govern, either by force or 

by impoſture. The name of family then changes into 
that of ſociety ; ; and though it were eſtabliſhed amidſt 

the woods, and compoſed only of couſins- german, a 
Kilful obſerver would there diſcover the origin of all the 


vices, to which men, collected! into whole nations, have, 
by growing more civilized, given names; F vices that 


cauſed the origin, progreſs, and ruin of the greateſt em- 
pires. Hence it follows, by the ſame principle, that in 
civilized ſocieties, ſome virtues ſpring up, of Which 
| thoſe who border on a Rare” of nature are not ſul⸗ 


ceptible. TENT ENT OSS, 
The 7th and 8h the weather was ſo bad, that we 
could not by any means go from on board; in the night 


| we drove, and were obliged to let go our ſheet-anichor. . 
A ſome intervals the ſnow lay four inches deep on the 
deck; and, at day- break, we ſaw that all the ground 

was covered with! it, except the flat lands, the wetneſs of 

| Which melted the ſnow. The thermometer was abou 


painted their bodies all over, with red and white ſpots: 


but ſeeing our boats go from the ſhips, towards their | 
| EET EY; ES Hus, 


t * 
and 4 but fell to two degrees below the freezing. Point. ; 
Þ The weather was bad on the ninth in the afcernoon. 
| g 5 The pecherais ſet out in order to come on board us. They ; 


had even ſpent much time at their toilet; I mean, they had 
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huts, they followed them; ; but one periagua came on 


board the Etoile. She ſtayed but a ſhort time there, 


and 3 joined the others ; who were very much the friends 
of our people. The women were, however, all retired 7H 


into one hut; and the ſavages ſeemed uneaſy, whenever 


; one of our men attempted to go in. They invited them 
rather to come into the other huts, where they preſented 2 


our gentlemen with muſcles,” which they ſucked before 5 
they gave them away. They got ſome little preſents, 
which they gladly accepted. They ſung, danced, and 

appeared more gay, than one might expect from ſa- 5 
vages, whoſe outward behaviour is commonly ſerious. 


5 Unlucky ac- 
eident, which 
befalls one of 
rd = 


Their j Joy was but of very ſhort duration. One of 
their children, about twelve years old, the only one in 


dhe whole troop, whoſe figure engaged our attention, N 


was all at once ſeized with ſpitting of blood, and violent 
convulſions. The poor creature had been on board the 


Etoile, where the people had given him bits * gta 05 x 


not foreſeeing the unhappy effect, which this preſent | 
| might have, Theſe £ avages have a cuſtom of putting T 
pieces of tale into their throat and noſtrils, | Perhaps T 
their fuperſtition combines ſome powers with this kind 
of talifman ; or, perhaps, they look on it as a pre- 
ſervative againſt ſome ſickneſs they are ſubject to. The 
child, probably, had made the ſame uſe of this glaſs. 5 


His lips, gums, and palate, were cut in ſeveral Places, 
and he bled continually. 
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This accident ſpread conſternation and miſtruſt 
amongſt them, They certainly ſuſpected us of ſome 
bad action; for the firſt thing their juggler did, was to 
ſtrip the child immediately of à linen jacket, which had | 
been given him. He wanted to return it to the French; 
and upon their refuſing it, he threw it at their feet. 
However, another ſavage, who, doubtleſs, loved clothes 
more than he feared eactiantinetns, wok f it e imine. 7 
_ 8 | Fa 
The let firſt laid the child down: Lune his back, 
in one of the huts; and, kneeling down between His 
legs, he bent himſelf upon him, and With Hib head a id 
hands preſſed the child's belly as much as lie c ould, cry 
ing out continually; without our being able to diſtin- | 
: guiſh any articulate ſounds in his cries. From time te to 5 
time hie got up, and ſeeming to Hold the diſeaſe in his 
5 joined hands, he opened them all at once into the air, 
blowing as if he wanted to drive away ſome evil ſpirit. : 
During this ceremony, an old woman in tears, _ = 
in the ſick child's ears, enough to make Him deaf. Thi J 
1 poor wrerch ſeemed to ſuffer as much from the e, 
2 as from tlie hurt he had received. The; ju ggler gave 
him ſome reſpite, and went to fetch his habit of cere- 
mony; after which, having his hair powdered, and 


E his head adorned with two white wings, like thoſe on 


Mercury 8 cap, he began his rites a gain, with! more con- 
Aa 2 . ſidence, 
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 Hdence, but with no better ſucceſs. The child then ap- 


pearing to be worſe, our chaplain adminiſtred baptiſm to 
him by ſtealth. 


"T8 officers returned on board, and told me what ö 
Hd happened on ſhore. 1 went thither immediately 
with M. dela Porte, our ſurgeon, who brought ſome 
milk and gruel with him. When we arrived, the patient | 
was out of the hut; the juggler, who had now got a 
companion in the ſame dreſs, had begun again with his 
his operation on. the belly, thighs, and back of the 
child. It was a. pity to ſee them torment the Poor 
creature, who ſuffered without complaining. His body 
Was already bruiſed all over; and the doctors ſtill con- 
 tinued to apply their barbarous remedy, with. abundance 
of conjurations. The grief of the parents, their tears, 
the part which the whole troop. took in this accident, 
and which broke out in the moſt expreſſive ſigns, afford- 9 
ed us a molt aſſecting ſcene. The ſavages certainly per- | 
ceived hat we partook of their diſtreſs ;. at leaſt they 
ſeemed. 10 be leſs miſtruſtful. They ſuffered us to come 
near the patient; 3 and our ſurgeon examined his bloody : 
mouth, which his father and another pecherais ſucked 
alternately. We had much trouble to perſuade them | 
to uſe milk ; we were obliged 10 taſte it before them ſe- 

veral times; and, notwithſtandin g the invincible objec- 
tion of their jogglers, the father at laſt reſolved to let his. 


bon 
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' ſon drink it; he even accepted a pot. full of gruel. The 
jugglers were jealous of our ſurgeon; whom, however, = | = 
they ſeemed at laſt to acknowledge as an able juggler. 9 I 
They even opened for him a leather bag, which they 
| always wear hanging by their fide; and which contains 
their feathered cap, ſome white powder, ſome talc, and 
other inſtruments of their art; 3 but he had hardly. look- 
x 1. ed into it, When they ſhut it again. We likewiſe ob- 
| ſerved, that whilſt one of the jugglers was conjuring 
the diſtemper of the patient, the other ſeemed to be bu- 
fied ſolely in; preventing, by his enchantments, the ef- 
8 of the bad lack, which wits Ou we: had * e 
| upon. them. of 50 5 
We rebel on 1 towards plas. ad rt child ” 
cm to ſuffer leſs ; however, he was plagued with 
almoſt continual puking, which gave us room to fear 
that ſome glaſs was got down into his ſtomach. We 
had afterwards ſufficient reaſon to believe our oonjectures I 
had been true; for about two clock in the morning, 
ye on board heard repeated howls 3 and, at break of ” 
| day, though the weather was very dreadful, -the ſavages 
went off. They, doubtleſs, fled from a place defiled by: | 
death, and by unlucky ftrangers, who. they. thought. 
were come merely to deſtroy.them.” They were not able 
to double the weſtermoſt point of the bay: in a more 
moderate interval eel {et fail again; a violent ſqu all 


carried. 


, paied. to. 
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carried them out into the offing, -and diſperſed their 
feeble veſſels. How deſirous they were of getting away 
from us! They left one of their periaguas, which-want- 
ed a repair on che ſhore, Satis eff gentem effugiſſe nefandam. 
They are gone away, conſidering us as miſehievous be- 
ings: but who would not pardon their reſentment on 
this occaſion? and, indeed, how great is the loſs of a youth, | 
who. has eſcaped from, all the dangers: of childhood, to 
a body of men ſo very inconſſderable 3 in number! DIC. 
Continuation The wind blew: eaſt with- great violence, and almoſt 
n. Without intermiſfion, till the 1 3th, wlien- the weather 
was mild enough. in day-tie; and we: had even con 
ceived hopes of weighing g in the afternoon, 'The night 
between the 1 3th and 14th Was calm. At half: an hour 5 
paſt two · in the morning we had unmoored, and 10ve-a- 
peak. At fix o'clock; we were obliged to- moor again, 5 
and the day was dreadful. The I 5th, the ſun ſhone 
almoſt the whole day; but the wind was too fitong f for | 
us to leave the harbour. EEE, : 
8 : The x 6th, in-the- morning; * was almoſt E calm 
NP then- came a. breeze from the north, and we wei ighed, 
with the tide in our favour: at was then ebbing, and ſet 
to: the weſtward. The winds ſoon ſhifted to W. and 
W. 8. W. and we could never gain the Ifle Rupert, with 
che favourable tide: The frigate ſailed very ill ; drove 
10 o leeward — meafure; and the Etoile had an in- 
. credible 
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credible advantage over us. We plyed all day between 


Rupert iſland, and a head-land of the continent, which 
we called the Point of the Paſſage, in order to wait for 
the ebb; with which I hoped either to gain the an- 


choring place of Bay Dauphine, upon the ille of Louis 


le Grand, or that of Elizabeth bay *, But as we loſt 


: ground' by plying, I ſent a boat to Tound to the S. E. of — 


Rupert's-iſland, intending to anchor there, tin the tide 


became favourable. They made fighal of an anchor- 


ing- place, and came to a grapnel there; but we were 


already too much fallen to lee ward of it. We made one ” 
board in-ſhore, to endeavour to gain it on the other 
tack ; the frigate miſſed ſtays twice; and it became ne. 
ceſſary to wear; but at the very moment when, by the 
mancuvres, and by the belp of our boats, ſhe Vegan to 
wear, the- force of the tide made Her come to the wind 
£ again ; a ſtrong current had already carried us within 
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: half a cable's length of the ſhore. We let go out F . 


4 chor in eight fathom: the anchor, falling upon rocks, | 
came home, and our proximity to the ſhore did 1 not ak 


| * Fre rom « Cone Galant to Bay Elizabeth, the coaſt runs s nearly W. N. W. 2 5 
| the diſtance from the one to the other, is about four leagues. In this fpace there 
is no anchoring-place on the main- land. The depth is too great, even cloſe to the 
ſhore. Bay Elizabeth is open to the 8. W. Its breadth between the points is three 
quarters of a league; and its depth pretty near the fame. The ſhore in the bottom 
ol the bay is ſandy; and ſo is the S. E. ſhore, In its northern part lies a ledge, | 
|  Airetching a good way to the offing;. The good anchoring in this bay is nine fa- 


thom, bottom of ſand, gravel, and coral; and has the following marks: the E. 


point of the bay bears S. S. E. 4 E. its W. point, W. b. N. The E. —— of the | 


He of Louis le Grand, 8. . W. 8. the ledge N. W. b. N. 


3 
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low us to veer away cable: We had now no more than 


three fathom and a half of water a- ſtern; and were only 


thrice the length of the ſhip from the ſhore, when a lit- 


tle breeze ſprung up from thence, we immediately filled 
our ſails, and the frigate fell to lee ward: all our boats, 


and thoſe of the Etoile, which came to our aſſiſtance, 
were a- head, towing her. We veered away our cable, 
upon which we had put a buoy; and near half of it 


Was out, when it got foul between decks, and ſtopt the 


frigate, which then ran the greateſt danger. We cut 


the cable, and by the prompt execution of this ma- 


nœuvre, we ſaved the ſhip. The breeze at length freſh- 4 
ened; and, after having made two or three unprofitable 
| boards, I returned to Port Galant, where we anchored 
again in twenty fathom oOy bottom. Our boats, which 
I left to weigh our anchor, returned towards night with 


5 and the cable. Thus this appearance of fine weather ; 
3 ſerved only to give us cruel alarms. 


violent hur- : 


"Nm preceding ones. The wind raiſed a mountainous ſea in 


The day following was .more. ftormy than all Fs 


the channel; and we often ſaw ſeveral waves run in 


| contrary directions. The ſtorm appeared to abate to- 


wards ten o clock ; but at noon a clap of thunder, the 
only one we ever heard i in this ſtrait, was as it were the 


ſignal at which the wind again began to blow with 
more violence than in the morning. We dragged our 


anchor | 
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anchor, and were obliged to let go our ander | 
and ſtrike our lower-yards and top-maſts. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, the ſhrubs and plants were now in flower, 
and the trees afforded a very brilliant verdure, which 
however was not ſufficient to diſpel that ſadneſs which 
the repeated ſight of this unlucky ſpot had caſt over us. 
The moſt lively temper would be overcome in this dread- 
ful climate, which is ſhunned by animals of every ele- | 
ment, and where a handful of people lead a languid 
life, after having been rendered Rill more : unforrunate 
Wy their intercourſe with uus 
On the 1 8th and 1 th there were ſome iatervats bes Atertion 
| tween the bad weather: ve weighed our ſheet Er 


anchor, the channel | 
f ſquared our yards, and ſer up our top-maſts; and Iſent the — - ae 


n 


Etoile's barge, which was in ſo good a condition us to be 
able to go out in almoſt any weather, to vie w the channel 
of Sainte Barbe. According to the extract M. Frezier gives 

of the Journal of M. Marcant, who diſcovered and paſſed 
: through it, this channel muſt bear 8. W. and S. W. by 
8. from Bay Elizabeth. The barge returned on the : 2 oth, 


Y and M. Landais, who commanded it, informed me, that 


havin g followed the track and marks: taken notice of by . 
M. Marcant, he had not found the true mouth, but 
1 only a narrow channel, cloſed by ſhoals of ice and the : 


land, which it is. the more dangerous to follow, "as it 
has not a fingle good anchoring” place, and as it is 


Bb 1 croſſed 
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crofled in the middle by a3 ſand covered: with muſtles, 


He then went all round the iſle of Louis le Grand to the 


fouthward,. and re- entered the channel of Magalhaens, 


without having found any other. He only ſaw a fine 
bay on the coaſt of Terra del Fuego, which 4 is certainly 
the fame with that which Beaucheſne calls Nativity Bay. 

Upon the whole, by. going 8. W. and S. W. by 8. fromm 
Bay Elizabeth, as Frezier ſays that Marcan t did, vou 
muſt cut c through the middle of the l, of Louis le 
Grand. 


This information gave u me rom to nos tos; the 


channel of: Sainte Barbe Was oppoſite the very bay 
Vhere we now lay, From the top of tt 
which. ſurround Port Galant, we had often — 

2 ſouthward of the iſles Charles and Monmouth, Aj vaſt . 
channel,. full ef little iſlands, and terminated, by ne 

land to the ſouthward; but, as at the ſame time we 


he. mountains, 


. ceived. another inlet ſouthward of the iſle of Louis 


le Grand, we took that for the channel of St. Barbe, as 
being more conformable to Marcant s account. As ſoon 
as We were ſure that this inlet was no more than a 

deep bay, we no longer doubied that the channel of 

Sainte Barbe was oppoſite Port Galant, ſouthward of 
Charles and Monmouth Hands. Indeed, reading over | 
again the paſſage in Frezier, and comparing it with his 

| chart of the. lait, we faw that Frezier, accondigg to 
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Marcant's report, places Elizabeth Bay, from whence the 
later ſet fail, in order to enter into his channel, about 


ten or twelve leagues from Cape Forward. Marcant 
therefore muſt have miſtaken Bay De Cordes for Bay 


5 Elizabeth, the former lying actually eleven leagues from 6 


Cape Forward, being league eaſtward of Port Galant : 
ſetting ſall from this bay, and! fanding S. E. and 8. Z. 


by 8. he came along the wWeſtermoſt point of Charles and 
Monmouth illes, the whole ef whic he too for the 
ery good 
55 navigator may eaſily falk; unlefs he is well provided with - 
good directions: andb then he ſtwed inte the ehannel 
ſpe 10 from een 


iſle of Louis te Grand; an error into which e 


den ef ines, of whithi we had a proſpec 
of che modnaihs ? 
The perfect W ge of the chanser ef ; 
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me Utility which 
would accrue 5 


1 Barde would be ſo much the more intereſting, as it from the 
would cofifideraBly horten the paffing of the fftaits of 


- 


Magalhaens. It does not take * 


being to double Cape Fo 


knowledge of 
the channel 
of Sainte 


8 time to come to Barbe. 
| Port Galant; ; the” greateſt difficulty before you come 
| forward; 'which' is now = 
7 rendered pretty eaſy, by the diſtovery of chree ports 
1 upon Terra det Fuego: when you are once got to Port 
Galant, fhould the winds prevent your takin g the ordi. 
: nary channel, if they be ever ſo little upon the northerly ; 
points; the channel is open 10 you, oppoſite to ce port; 
in rwenty-four hours you can then be in the South Seas. 
: Bb 2 | OE -Fin--- 
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Exceeding : 


violent 


: ſquall. I 
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I intended to have ſent two barges into this channet 
which 1 firmly believe to be that of Sainte Barbe ; they 


would have completely ſolved this problem, but the bad 
weather prevented their going out. 


The 21ſt, 22d, and 23d, ſqualls, ſnow, and rain, | 


were continual. In the night between the 21ſt and 
22d, there was a calm interval; it ſeemed that the 
wind afforded us that momentary repoſe, only in order 
to fall harder upon us afterwards. A dreadful hurri- 
cane came ſuddenly from 8. S. W. and blew with ſuch. 
fury as to aſtoniſh the oldeſt ſeamen... Both our ſhips, 
. had their anchors come home, and were obliged to let. 
| go their ſheet- anchor, lower the lower yards, and- hand, 
as; top- maſts: our mizen Was carried away in the. 


-  brails. - Happily this hurricane did not laſt long, On 


the 24th the ſtorm abated, we. got calm weather. andi 


po ſun-ſhine, and put ourſelves in a condition to proceed. 


8 Since our re entering Port Galant, we took ſeveral ton 

5 weight of ballaſt, and altered our ſtowage, endeavour- 5 
ing by this means to make the frigate ſail well. again; 3 
and we ſucceeded in part. Upon the whole, whenever 
” it is neceſſary to navigate in the midſt of currents, it will | 


always be found very difficult to manage ſuch long 5 
veſſels as our frigates generally are. 


on the 2 5th, at one o'clock i in the morning, v we un- : 


moored, and hove a peck ; ; At three o'clock we weighed, 


and 
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and were towed by our boats; the breeze was northerly ; 
at half paſt five it ſettled in the eaſt, and we ſet all 
our top-gallant and ſtuddin g-ſails, which are very 
feldom made uſe of here. We kept the middle of the 
ſtrait, following its windings, for which Narborough 
juſtly calls it crooked Reach. Between the Royal Illes 
and the continent, the ſtrait is about two leagues wide; 3 
"i the- channel between Rupert Ille and Point Paſſage, is 
not above a league broad; then there is the breadth of 
a league and a half between the iſle of Louis le Grand 
and Bay Elizabeth, on tlie eaſterly point of which, there 


is a ledge covered with ſea weeds, 3 a quarter 
of a league into the ſea — | | En 


| We leave 
may Forteſ- 


From Bay Elizabeth the coaſt runs W. N. W. for about Deſcription” 


two leagues, till you come to the river which Narborougli 


2 Cape 
Galant to _ ; 


calls Bachelor, and Beaucheſne, du Maſſacre; at the open ſea. 


mouth of which, is an anchoring- place. This river is 


eaſily. known; it comes from a deep valley; on the = 


1 weſt, it has a high mountain; its weſterly point is low, 8 
wooded, and the coaſt ſandy, From the river Bachelor, 
; to the entrance of the falſe ſtrait or St. Jerom': 8 channel, 8 
1 reckon three leagues, and the bearing is N. W. by W. 
The entrance of this channel ſeems to be half a league . 
broad; and in. the bottom of it, the lands are ſeen 

cloſing in to the northward. When you- are oppoſite | 
the river du. Maſſacre, « or r Bachelor, vou can only ſee: 


this. I 
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this falſe ſtrait, and it is very eaſy to take it for the 


true one, which happened even to us, becauſe the coaſt 


then runs W. by 8. and W. 8. W. till Cape Quade, which 
ſtretching very far, ſeems to cloſe in with the veſterly 
point of the iſle of Louis le Grand, and leave no out- 
let. Upon the whole, the ſafeſt way not to miſs the 
true channel, is to keep the coaſt of Luis le Grand: | 
= iſland on board, which. may De. done without a7 
danger. ..-- The diſtance of St. Jerom 8 channel to Cape 


Quade, is about four leagues, and this cape bears E. 9 


N. and W. 9 8. with the n point of che iſle of 
Louis le Grand. > | 85 
That iſland is about four leagues long, its north . 
ſide runs W. N. W. as far as Bay Dauphine, the depth of 
which, is about two miles, and the breadth at the 
| entrance, half a league; it then runs W. to 1 
"moſt weſterly extremity, called Cape Sr. Louis. As, - 
after finding « out our error concerning the falſe ſtrait, 5 
we run within a mile of the ſhore of Louis le Grand 
iſland, we diftin&ly ſaw Port Phelippeaux, which ap- 
peared to be a very convenient and well ſituated creek, 
At noon- Cape Quade bore W. 13 'S. two leagues diftant, E 
and Cape St. Louis, E. by N. about two leagues. and. a: 


half off. The fair weather continued all — and we 
= bore away with all our fails ſet. 5 
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From Cape Quade the trait runs W. N. W. and N. | 


W. by W. without any conſiderable turnings, from 


which it has got the name of Long-Lane, or Long | 
5 Reach, (Longue Rue). The figure of Cape Quade is re- 
markable. It conſiſts of craggy rocks, of which, thoſe 
forming its higheſt ſummits, do not look unlike ans 
cient ruins. As far as this cape, the coaſts are every. 
where wooded, and the verdure of the trees ſoftehs the 
aſpect of the frozen tops of the mountains. Having. : 
doubled Cape Quade, the nature of the country is quite 
altered, The ftrait is incloſed on both ſides by barren 
rocks, on which there is no appearance of any Toll: : 
Their high ſummits are always covered with ſnow, and 


1 the deep vallies are filled with immenfe maſſes 0 


ful be imagined. 


Being oppofite we Quade, the conſt of Terra del I | 
: Fuego feems terminated by an advanced cape, which* 1s 


T ice, 
the cotour of which bears the mark of antiquity. Nar- 

borou 2b, ſtruck with this horrid aſpect, called this part, 

| Defolation of the South, nor can * * more dread- . 


19 1 


Cape Monday, and which | © reckon is about fifteen 5 


; leagues from Cape ade. on the coaſt of the main 
land, are three capes, to which we gave names. The 5 
L firſt, which from its figure, we called Cab Tendu, 9 
split cape, is about five leagues from Cape Quade, be- 
tween two fine bays, in which the anchorage 1s ſafe, : 
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and the bottom as good as the. ſheltered ſituation. The 


other two capes received the names of our ſhips, Cap 
de I Etoile, three leagues weſt of Cap Fendu, and Cap h 
| de la Boudeuſe, in the ſame ſituation, and about the 
ſame diſtance from the Cape of the Etoile. All theſe 
lands are high and ſteep; both coaſts appear clear, and 

| ſeem to have good anchoring places, but happily, the 5 
wind being fair for our courſe, did not give us time to 
ſound them. The ſtrait in this Part, called Longue Rue, | 
is about two leagues broad; it grows more narrow 

| towards Cape Monday, where it is not above four | 
| miles broad, 


At nine o clock in the evening, we were about three 


1 E. by 8. and E. 8. E. off Cape Monday. - It 
always blew very Freſh from eaſt, and the weather being Ip 

b fine, I reſolved to continue my courſe during the night, 
making little fail. We handed the ſtudding fails, a 
cloſe-reefed the top-ſails. Towards ten o'clock at night 


tbe weather became foggy, and the wind encreaſed ſo 


much, that we were obliged | to haul our boats on board, 55 
It rained much, and the weather became fo black at 
eleven, that we loſt all fight of land. About half an 


Py hour after, reckonin g myſelf a-breaſt of Cape Monday, 
| T made ſignal to bring - to on the ſtar-· board tack, and 


thus we paſſed the reſt of the night, filling or backing, 
according as we reckoned ourſelves to be too near one 95 


EL or to 
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or the other ſhore. This night we have been in one of 


the moſt critical ſituations during the whole voyage. 


At half an hour paſt three, by the dawn of day, we 


had ſight of the land, and 1 gave orders to fill. We 


ſtood W. by N. till eight o'clock, and from eight till 


8 noon, between W. by N. and W. N. W. The wind Was 


always eaſt, a little breeze, and very miſty. From time | 


do time we ſaw ſome parts of the coaſt, but often we 


a entirely loſt ſight of it. At laſt, at noon, we ſaw Cape | 
Pillar, and the Evangeliſts. The latter could only be 
ſeen from the maſt- head. As we advanced towards the 
lie of Cape Pillar, we diſcovered, with joy, an immenſe 
horizon, no longer bounded by lands, and a great ſea 
from the weſt, which announced a vaſt ocean to us. 
The wind did not continue E. it ſhifted to W. 8. W. 
and we ran N. W. till half an hour paſt two, when cape 


Victory bore N. W. and Cape Pillar, S. 3 W. 


After paſſin, g Cape Monday, rhe north coaſt bends like. 


a bow, and the ftrait opens to four, five, and fix leagues 


in breadth. I reckon about ſixteen leagues from Cape 
Monday to Cape Pillar, which terminates the ſouth 


End of the 
ſtrait, and 


deſcription 


of that part. 


coaſt of the ſtraits, : The direction of the channel be- 


tween theſe two capes, is W. by N. The ſouthern coaſt 


is here hi gh and ſeep, the northern one is bordered | 


with iſlands and rocks, which make it dangerous to 


come near it: it is more kenden to keep the fourth coaſt 
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on board. I can ſay no more concerning theſe laſt . 
lands: I have bardly ſeen them, except at ſome ſhort 


| intervals, when the fogs allowed our perceiving, but 
mall parts of them. The laſt land you ſee upon the 


north. coaſt, is Cape Victory (Cap des Vi Hires 6. which 


ſeems to be of middling height, as is Cape Deſeado 
(De ve), which is without the ſtraits, upon Terra del 
Fuego, about two leagues 8. W. of Cape Pillar. The 


coaſt between theſe two capes is bounded for near Aa 


league into the ſea, by ſeveral litile iſles or breakers, 
known by the name of the Twelve Apoſtles. 


Cape Pillar is a very high land, or rather A great 


; maſs of rocks, which terminates in two great cliffs, 
formed i in the ſhape of towers, inclinin; g to N. W. and 
BY making the extremity of the cape. About ſix or ſeven 
leagues N. W. of this cape, you ſee four little iſles, T 
called the Evangeliſts ; ; three of them are low, the 
fourth, which looks like a bay-ſtack, is at ſome diſtance ; 
from the reſt. They ly 8. 8. W. about four or five 
55 leagues off Cape Victory. In order to come out of the 
ſtrait, it is indifferent whether you leave them to the 
5 ſouth or northward ; 3 in order to go in, 1 would adviſe : 
| that they ſhould be left to the northward. It is then 
| likewiſe neceſſary to ran ge alon 8 the ſouthern coaſt; 
the northern one is bordered with little iſles, and ſeems 


cut by large bays, which might occaſion dangerous. 
miſe 
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miſtakes, From two o'clock in the afternoon, the winds 
were variable, between W. 8. W. and W. N. W. and 
blew very freſh ; we plyed till ſun-ſetting, with all our 
fails ſer, in order to double the Twelve Apoſtles, We 
were for a long while afraid we ſhould not be able to 
do it, but be forced to paſs the night ſtill 3 in the ſtraits, 
i by which means we might have been obliged to ſtay 
there more than one day. But about ſix o'clock i in the 
5 evening we gave over plying; 3 at ſeven, Cape Pillar was 
doubled, and at. eight we were quite clear of the land, 
and advancing, all fails ſet, and with a fine northerly 


wind, into the weſterly ocean. We then laid down the Denne 


| en f 5 
bearings whence I took my departure, in 52 50 8. lat. the fate of 


the ſtrait of 


| alhaens. 
and 79? 9 W. long. from Paris. %% I” J 


Thus, after conſtant bad and contrary weather 1 
Port Galant, for rwenty-fix days together, thirty-ſix 
hours of fair wind, ſuch as we never expected, were 
ſufficient to bring us. into the Pacific Ocean; an example, 
which I believe is the only one, ofa navigation with- 7 
out anchoring from Port Galant to the open ſea, 
7 1 reckon the whole length of the ſtrait, from cape Sante 2 
virgin (Mary) to cape Pillar, at about one hundred 


this naviga 3 5 


and fourteen leagues. 5 We employed ffiy two days 8 
make them. I muſt repeat here, that from Cape Virgin 


-———t0" Cape Noir, we have conſtantly found the flood tide 


to ſet to the eaſtward, and the ebb to the weſtward, 


0 c - — and 
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and that the tides are very ſtrong ; that they are not. 
by much ſo rapid from Cape Noir to Port Galant, and 
that their direction is irregular there ; ; that laſtly, from 


Fort Galant to Cape Quade, the tides are violent; that 
we have not found. them very conſiderable from this 
cape to Cape Pillar, bur that in all this part from 
Port Galant, the water is ſubject to the ſame- laws. 
| which. put -them in motion from Cape Virgin ; viz, 
that the flood runs towards the eaſterly, and the ebb 
; towards the weſterly ſeas, I muſt at the fame time 
mention, that this. aſſertion concerning the directions 


of the tides in the ſtrait of Magalhaens, Is abſolutely: ; 


| contrary to what other navigators ſay they bave ob- 
ſerved there on this head. However, it would not be 5 
well if every one gave another account. 


Upon the whole, how. often have we regretted” 5 


chat we had not got the Journals of Narborough: 
and Beaucheſne, ſuch as they came from their own: _ 
bands, and that we were obliged to conſult disfigured: - 
extracts of them: beſides the afſeQation of the authors: | 
of ſuch extracts, of curtailing every thing which is 
| uſeful merely in navigation ; 1 likewiſe, when ſome 
details eſcape them that have a relation to that 
ſcience, their ignorance of the ſea- - phraſes makes 
them miſtake neceſſary and uſual expreſſions for vi- 


cious words, and they replace them by abſurdities. All 
—ů— their 
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their aim is to compile a work agreeable to the of: 05 
feminate people of both ſexes, and their labour ends in 
compoſing a book that tires: every body 8 patience, and . 
is uſeful to nobody *, 


Notwithſtanding he difficukics. which we have - 19 
met with in our paſſage of the ſtrait of Magal- hence. 
haens, I would always adviſe to prefer this courſe e 
to that of doubling Cape Horn, from the month of V“—ÿ⸗᷑‚ñf 
| September to the end- of March. During the other 
months of the year, when the nighis are ſixteen, 
ſeventeen, and eighteen | hours long, 1 would paſs 
through the open ſea. The wind a-head, and a 
high fea, are. Not dangerous; ; whereas, it is Not ſafe Tp 
— be under a neceſſity of failing blindfold between 
the ſhores. Certainly there will be ſome obſtacles : 
in. paſſing. the ſtraits, but this retardment is not en- 
15 tirely time loſt. There is water, wood, and ſhells: 
in abundance, ſometimes there are likewiſe very good: 8 
fiſh ; and I make no doubt but the ſcurvy would 


make more havock among a crew, WhO ſhould | 


* This . * our 1 is applicable only to the 1 publications, T 

for it is well known that the Engliſh voyages, chiefly. when publiſhed by au- g 
thority, are remarkable both for the fine language, and the ſtrict keeping of 
the marine phraſes, ſo neceſſary to make theſe publications uſeful to future na- 
vigators, and which are underſtood by the greater part of this nation, ſo much 


| uſed to the ſea and its phraſes, that our romances and Plays are full of them, and: = 
that hey have even a run in common life, F. 


come 


. 
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come into the South Seas by the way of Cape Horn, 


than among thoſe who ſhould enter the ſame Seas 
through the ſtraits of Magalhaens: when we left it, 
we had no ſick perſon on board, — = 


A | 
„ r a6 i 
ROUND THE | , 


F 


* 


W 


PA RT the 8 E CON D. 


Fi rom our entrance into the Weſtern Sea, to our re- 
turn to France. 


e 3 E nos im tertis pet | V 
1 ip | Omnibus errantes terris and fluctibus rſtas. ms. Lib. I. 


CH A p. I, 


The run * the Prraits of Magalbaens to our arrival at the 
0 77 Taiti; ; 4 — which precede it. 


12 our entrance into the Weſtern: hs, after dg „ 
ſome days of variable winds, between 8. W. and . 1 
N. W. we ſoon got S. and 8. 8. E. winds. 1 did not ex- sf ron | 
pet to meet with them ſo ſoon ; 'F the weſt winds gene- 
rally laſt to about 30%; and I intended to go to the iſle | 
of Juan Fernandez, in order to make good aſtronomi- 


: obſervations there. 1 intended by this means to fix a ſure 


point 
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* 


point of departure, in aber to croſs this immenſe ocean 
the extent of which 1 is differently laid down, by diffe- 


rently navigators. The early meeting with the 8. and 


Obſervation 
on the poſi- 
as well to keep my wind, as to get off from the coaſt; 


tion of the 
* coaſts of 
a Chil, Ss 


8. E. winds, obliged me to lay aſide this ſcheme of 
| putting in there, which would have prolonged my 


voyage. | 
During the firſt days, 1 ſtood as near weſt as poſſible ; 5 


the bearings of which are not laid down with any r. 
rainty i in the charts: however, as the winds were then 
always. in the weſtern board, we ſhould have fallen i in 
with the land, it the charts of Don George Juan, and 


Don Antonio de VUlloa had been exact. Theſe Spaniſh | 


-officers have corrected the old maps « of North America *; 


they make the coaſt run N. E. and 8. E. between cape 


Corſo and Chiloe; and chat upon conjectures, which 
0 they have certainly thought well-founded. This cor- 
rection happily deſerves another; it Was. not a very com- . 
fortable one for thoſe navigators, Who after coming 
out of the Krait, endeavour to get to the northward, : 


with winds which. conſtantly vary from 8. W. to N. 


W. by W. Sir John Narborougb, after leaving the 
ſtraits of Magalhaens, in 1669, run along. the coaſt of 
Chili, examining all the inlets and creeks, as far as 


the river of Baldivia, into which he entered ; "he ſays 


# It muſt be ſuppoſed, that the author means South 1 1 


4 „ expreſsly. 
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expreſsly, that the courſe from Cape Deſire to Baldivia 
is N. 5 E. This is ſomething more certain than the 
conjectural aſſertion of Don George and Don Antonio. 
If, upon the whole, their conjecture had been true, by 

0 the courſe which we were — to take we muſt Ee 
have fallen in with the land. | 


When we were got into the Pacific Ocean, I agreed Order of fal- 


ing of the 


i with the commander of the Etoile, that, in order to l 


diſcover a greater ſpace of the ſea, he ſhould go every — 


morning ſouthward, as far from me as the weather 
would allow, keeping within ſight; and that every 
N evening we ſhould j join; and that then he ſhould keep 
in our wake, at about half a league 8 diſtance. By this 
| means, if the Boudeuſe had met with any ſudden dan- 
- ger, the. Etoile was enabled to give us all the aſſiſtance 5 
which the caſe might require. This order of _ 
has been followed throughout the whole voyage. 35 | 


- On the 3 oth of] anuary, a ſailor fell into the ſea; our 1 ofa ae 
1 efforts were uſeleſs; and we were unable to fave him: Talley ane... 


a "the ſea, 
it blew very freſh, and we had a great fen 5 
I directed my courſe for making the land, which | Frueh 
Davis *, an Engliſh privateer, ſaw in 1686, between Dario fo 
27® and 280 ſouth latitude ; and which Roggewein, 2 
| Dutchman t, ſought for i in vain, in 172 2, I contiau- 


Mr. Boungainville writes David: thded; ks and — writers of his nation, n 


mutilate all foreign names; not only inadrectently, but often c on purpoſe, through 
mere caprice. F. 


+4 4 „ who, with his err had hoes in ho Dutch ſervice. 1 


2 * 1 _ - . = $ + _ = 
= N > * 4 by N 4 t oy $I K 1 7 
= n e Cavs Ter 4 2 be chk FER * = 8 . S 1 
„ d d  __O__——_—_— 
Nn Fenn __ 8 
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1 Pe | 


Incertitade 


on the lati- 
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ed to ſtand in ſearch of it till the 17th of February 
According to M. de Bellin's chart, 1 muſt have failed 


og Eater over this land on the 14th. I did not chuſe to go in 


| iſland, 7 


 Jearch of Eaſter iſland, as its latitude 1 is not laid down 
with certainty. Many geographers agree in placing it 


in 27 or 28*S. M. Buache, alone, * it in 315.1 


PE However, on the 14th, being in 27 F of latitude ob- 
ſerved, and 1 04* 12 computed weſt longitude, we ſaw 
| two birds very like Equerrets*, which generally do not 


80 further than 60 or 80 leagues from land; we like- 


wiſe ſaw-a tuft of that green plant, which faſtens on 


; ſhips bottoms 3 and, for theſe reaſons, I continued to 


5; fland: on the ſame courſe till the 17th. Vpon che whole, | 


© Meteorolo- = 
2 . bad weſterly winds, conſtantly varying between 8. W. ; 


8 2 


I think, from the account whith Davis gives of the land 


He ſaw,. that it i is no other than the iſles of St. Ambroſe | 


.and St. Felix, Which are two ee * from the 


coaſt of Chili. 


From the 2 3d of February, to dhe 3d of March, we 


and N. W. with calms and rain: every day, eicher a lit- 


te before nvon, or ſoon after, 
| rain, accompanied with ads. 


we had ſudden guſts of 
1. Was ſtrange to us 


0 meet with this extraordinary wind, under the tropic, 


andi in that ocean, ſo much renowned above all other ſeas, 
for the uniformity and the freſhneſs of the E. and 8. E. | 


© A kind of bes- on; — of the gull © or tern a kind, -B, 


trade- 
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/ crade-winds ; which are ſaid to reign in it all. the year 
round. We ſhall find more than one opportunity to 
make the ſame obſervation. V 
During the month of. February, M. Verron commun Aftronomical 


obſervations, ' 


cated to me the reſult of four obſervations,” towards de- abe, 
termining our longitude, The firſt, which was made a 

on the 6th at noon, differed from my reckoning only Ih 
313 which 1 was more to the weſtward than his ob- 
ſervation. The ſecond, taken at noon” on. the 1 1th, 
differed from my eſtimated longitude 37 45, which 1 
was to the eaſtward of him. By the third obſer vation; 
made on the 22d, reduced to noon, 1 was more weſtward | 
than he, by 42 303 and I had 1* 26 of kfference 
weft, from the longitude determined by the obſerva- 

tions of the 27 * Tien? we met with calms and con- 

I trary winds. Thie thermometer, till we came into 4 To lat. 
always kept between by and go above the freezing point: hp 

EE then roſe fucceflively ; and when we ran between 27” 

; and 24 of lat. it varled from I 1*to 19% **˙ù‚38 

7 There was an almoſt epidemical ſore.· tiroat among 

che crew of my frigate, as ſoon as we had left the ſtraits: 


As it was attributed to the ſnow-:waters of the ſtraits, * 
ordered every day, that a pint of vinegar, and red hot 
; bullets ſhould be put into the ſcuttled caſk, containing 

. the water for the crew to drink, on the upper deck, 


apply theſe ſore throats yielded to the ſimpleſt reme- 
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dies; and, at the end of March, we had no-body. upon 


the ſick-liſt. Only four ſailors were attacked by the 


ſcurvy. About this time we got plenty of Bonitos and: 
Great-ears ( Grandes-Oreilles) ; )3 and, during eight or ten 


days, ſufficient were taken to afford one meal. a- day for 
the crews of both ſhips. 


Meeting wich 
: the firſt — 


lands and iſles marked on the chart of M. Bellin, by the 
5 name of Quiros' 8 Illes. on the 21ſt we caught a tun- 


1768. 
March. 


During March, we ran on che aint of the farſt: 


ny, in whoſe belly we found ſome liule fiſh, not yer, 


digeſted, of ſuch ſpecies as never go o any diſtance. 


from the ſhore, This was a hgn of the vicinity of land. 
; Indeed, the 22d, at fax i in the morning, we ſaw. at once: 


four little iſles, bearing 8. S. E. LE. and a little iſle about 


Obſervatione 


on one of 
theſe iſles. 


four leagues : weſt, The four iſles I called les quatre Fa.. 


cardins; ; and as they were too far to windward, 9 Rood, 
for the little iſle a-head of us. As we approached. it, we n 


; diſcovered. that it is ſurrounded with a very level ſand, 
and that all the interior parts of i it are covered with thick N 
A woods, above which the. cocoa-trees raiſe. their fertile 5 


0 heads. The ſea broke much to the N. and 8. and a great 


ſwell beating all along. the eaſtern fide, prevented = 


- acceſs to this iſle in that part. However, the verdure 


charmed our eyes, and che cocoa- trees every where ex- 
poſed their fruits to our fight, and over- hadowed a. 
graſs plot adorned. with flowers; L thouſands of birds 
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| were "hovering about the ſhore, and ſeemed to announce 
a coaſt abounding in fiſh, and we all longed for a de- 
fcent. We thought this would be eaſy on the weſtern- 
fide ; and we ran along the coaſt at the diſtance of a- 
bout two miles. We ſaw the ſea break on every fide 
with equal force, without a fingle harbour or creek, 
which might ſerve for ſhelter, or ſtem the force of the e 
ſea. Thus loſing all hopes of landing there, unleſs at „ 
. the evident riſk of having our boats ſtaved to pieces, 5 os 
we reſumed: our courſe again, when ſome of our · peo- 
: ple cried; out, that they faw three men running 18 e 
| ſea-ſhore; We ſhould never have* thought that 10 final is inhabie-- 
an iſle could be inhabited; and my firſt conjectures were, = 
| that ſome Europeans muſt. certainly have been hip- | 3 
wrecked upon it. I preſently gave orders to lay. to; —B 
. Was determined to do all E could to ſave them. Theſe — | _— 
- men were returned into the woods; but ſoon after they ä 
came out again, fifteen or twenty in number, and ad- . 
vanced very faſt; they were naked, and bore very long 
| pikes, which they brandiſhed againſt the. ſhips, : with. 
ftgns of chreatening; after this bravado, they retired to 
the- woods, where we could diſtinguiſh their- huts, by 
means of our glaſſes. Theſe men ſeemed very tall, and 
of a-bronze colour Who can give an account of the 
manner in which they were conveyed hither, what com- 
munications they have with other beings, and what be- 
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comes of them when they multiply on an iſle, which 


has no more than a league i in diameter? I called it ie 
des Lanciers *. Being leſs than a league to the N. E. of 
this iſle, I made the ſignal to the Etoile to ſound; ſhe 


did ſo with a line of two hundred fathom, without find- | 
ing any bottom. 


From that day we always. ſhortened fail at t night, "00 


ing to meet all at once ſome of theſe low-lands, to which 
- ' it is fo dangerous. to. come near. We were obliged to 
bring to 1. during a part of the night, between the 22d 


and 23d; as we had, a ſtorm, with very high wind, 


rain, and thunder. At day- break we ſaw land, bearing 
from Us, from N. E. b. N. to N. N. W. We ſtood for i it, 


and at eight o'clock. were about three leagues from its 


eaſtermoſt point. Then, though, i it was ſomewhat hazy, | 
We perceived breakers along this. coaſt, which ap- 
peared very low, and covered with trees : : therefore, we 
ſtood out to ſea again, waiting for the fair weather to 
allow us to come nearer the coaſt at a leſs riſk ; this we 
| were able to do towards ten 0 clock. Being only one be 
league off the iſland, we ran along, it, endeavouring to 
find a proper landing- place; we could not find bottom | 
5 with 120 fathom. . bar, over which. the ſea, broke 
with great violence, lay along the whole coaſt ; ; and e 


„be of i Lanoebearers.” 


1 R on travers. os 3 =, 


z ſoon | 
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Won diſcovered, that this iſland is formed by two vary 


"s 


narrow {lips of land, which join at the N. W. end, and 


leave an opening to the 8. E. between their extremities · 


The middle of this iſle is therefore occupied by che pefeript 


of the 2: 
fea, in all its len gth, Which is about ten or welve of theſe ſe, 


leagues S. E. and N. W. fo that it appears like a very ob- 


| 1 horſe-ſhoe, whereof the e or entrance is at 


8. E. 


"The two necks of land are fo very narrow, that we 
could perceive the fea beyond the moſt northerly c one. 3 

They ſeem compoſed of nothing bur ſandy downs, | in- 
| rerſperfed with low grounds, without either trees or ver- 
dure. The higher downs are covered with cocoa-nut 
and other leſſer trees, which were very ſhady. . After 


6 noon we ſaw periaguas in the kind of lake which this 


1 land forms; ſome Giling, others paddling... The ſa- 
vages in mem were naked. In the evening we ſaw Aa 
great nutmber of theſe iNanders, along the coaſt. They | 

| likewiſe ſcemed to have fuch long lances as che inhabi- ” 
bitants of the firſt iſland threatened us. with, We. had 

not yet found any place where our. canoes could land, 
The fea foamed every where with. equal violence. Night 95 

| interrupted our reſearches; we paſſed. it plying under 
our top-ſails ; and not diſcovering any landing-place, on: - 

| the 24th in the morning, we continued our courſe, and 

8 left this inaccefible iſland ; Which, on account of its 
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figure, I called Harp Iſland. I queſtion whether this ex- 


traordinary land is riſing and encreaſing, or whether it 


Firſt diviſ- 


on: Dan - 
gerous Archi- 


| . | 


is decaying ? How was it peopled? Its inhabitants ap- 
_ peared to us tall and well proportioned. | J admire their 
courage, if they live unconcerned on theſe little {lips of 
ſand, which are expoſed to be buried in the ſea every | 


moment by a hurricane. 


night, to uſe the utmoſt precaution. 


Error in the 
chart of this 


art of the 
acific Ocean. 


49 0 OY A GATE rent ut warns 


ow wt” 
— 4 LIT: tf os wa A - —— — 


The ſame day, at five in the afternoon, we ſaw 2 an- 
other land, about ſeven or eight leagues diſtant ; ; the un- 
certainty of its poſition, the inconſtant ſqually and tem- 
peſtuous weather, and the obſcurity of the night oblig 
ed us to ſtand off and on. The A 5th, in the morning, 
| we came near the land, which we found to be another 
- very low iſland, extending S. E, and N. W. about twenty © 
Four leagues. We. continued. till the 27th. to fail be- 
tween low and partly overflowed iſlands, four of which 
we examined, all of the ſame nature, and all inacceſſi- 
ble, and not deſerving that we ſhould loſe our time in 
viſiting them. I gave the name of Dangerous Archipelago to 
N this cluſter of iſlands; of which we ſaw eleven, and 
which are probably more numerous. It is very dan- 
gerous ſailing amidſt theſe low iſles, furrounded with 
breakers and ſhoals ; where it is neceſſary, Eſpecially at 


— determined to ſtand more ſoutherly, in order to get 
clear of theſe dangerous parts. Indeed, on the 28th, 


* 
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Pe ceaſed to ſee: the; land. Quiros, diſcovered firſt, in 
1606, the ſouth: end of this chain of iſlands, which ex- 
tend W. N. W. and among which admiral Roggewein 
found himſelf engageil in 1722, in about 1:5* lat. he 
called them the Lahyrintb. Upon the whole, I know not 
on what grounds our geographers lay down after theſe 
iſles, . a beginning of land ſeen, as. they ſay, by Quiros, 5 
and to vrhich they give ſeventy leagues of extent. All 
that can be inferred from the Journal of this navigator 
is, that tlie firſt place he landed at, after his departure 
1 from Peru, was eight leagues in extent, But far from- 
MY conſidering i it as a conſiderable coaſt, he ſays, that the 4 
ſavages who inhabit i ir, gave him to underſtand, chat he 
ſhould find grrat countries in his way v. If we com 
fiderable land exiſted hereabouis, we could not fall 
meeting with! it; as the leaſt latitude we were hicherts 
arrived at, was 17 40 S. which is the ſame that C Qui. 
ros obſerved on this very coaſt, whereof the geographers OT 
” have been pleaſed to make a great continent. 1 8 
— agree, that it is difficult to conceive ſuch a number 
= of low iſlands, and almoſt ne lands, without. fap- = 
; poling a continent near it. But Geography io a ſcience .: 


Lge * The continent, which the geographers place in theſe parts, ought to have "=o TE: 
Alaid down only as a ſign of land, which Quiros ſays he met with the 27th of Janu- 
ary 1606, But theſe ſigus of continent Quiros found before he came to the iſle 
of Sagittaria, which is the firſt he landed at, after ſailing from Peru. See Mr. 


| Dalrymple's Hiſtorical Collection of Voyages in the South Pacific Oceans part i. 107, 108. | 
and the chart of the South Deas annere. 
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5 of facts; in ſtudying it, authors muſt by no means give 


| way to any ſyſtem, formed 3 in their ſtudies, unleſs they 


would run the riſk of being ſubject to very great errors, 


which can be rectified. * at the — of navi- 
Sators. | 


Mn. Verron, in March, gave me ahees dare of ; 


: longitude. The firſt, taken by Hadley's 8 octant, on the 
Fr 304 in the afternoon, Was only 2 1 30 different from 


my reckoning, I being ſo much to the weſtward of the 
obſerved: longitude.. The ſecond, made- by the mega». 


meter, and reduced to noon: of the 1 oth, differed . 
ſiderably from my reckoning, as my computed lon Bi- 95 


| tude was 30 ( more weſtward than that taken by obſerva- 
ton. On the contrary, from the reſult of the third ob... | 

E ſervation, taken with the octant on the 27 th, my reckon- . 
ing agreed within 39 rt „which he found I was more. 
eaſtward than his longitude. It muſt be obſerved, that- 
ſince my leaving the ſtraits of Magalhaens, I have al - 


des; 
cal obſerva- 


2 tions. 


ways followed the longitude of my departure, without 


correcting it in the leaſt, « or „ of. theobſerra- es 
tions. a 


The 3 2 conftnty kepe between 1 9 and . 
209, during this month, and even near the land. To. 


wards. the end of the month, we had five days weſt” 


n. with * and ſtorms, which ſucceeded. each. 


» Reaumur's. ; EPs 8 
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other almoſt without interruption. It rained continu- 
ally; and the ſcurvy made its appearance on eight or 
ten perſons of the crew. MNoiſtneſs 1 is one of the moſt 
powerful cauſes of this diſeaſe. Each ſailor got daily 
A pint of lemonade, prepared with a kind of powder, Advantage- | 
called powder of faciot; which we made great uſe of, ag re 5 
during the courſe of this voyage. On the third of ww de. 
March 1 had likewiſe begun to make uſe of the diſtilling falt. | 
4 apparatus of M. Poiſſonier; and we continued till we 
arrived at New Britain to make uſe of the ſea- water, 
Which was by this means deprived of its falt; employ- 
ing it in broth; and in boiling meat and legumes. The 
ſupply of water it procured us, during this long run, off 
Was a very great reſource. We lighted our ſire at ſive _ 
in the evening, and put it out by ſive or ſix in th morn- 
ing, making above a barrel of water every night. 1 
way of ſparing our freſh n, we en kneade ou 
bread with ſalt water. i e ee ene . Pa 
The ſecond of April, ' at ten in e morning; we per- n 
ceived to the N. N. E. a high : and very ſteep n mountain, _— 3 
ſeemingly ſurrounded by the ſea. I called it the Buder, e.. 
or the Peak ef the Bondenſe. We ſtood to the northward. 
in order to make it plain, when we faw another land, 
bearing W. by N. the coaſt of which was not ſo high, Sigh of 
but afforded an indeterminate extent to our eyes. We 
had a very urgent neceſſity for touching at ſome place 
2 Ee 2 | — Rm — 


where 
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where we might get refreſhments and wood, and we flat. 
tered ourſelves to find them on this land. It was a 
calm almoſt the whole day. In the evening a breeze 5 
ſprung up, and we ſtood towards the land till two in 
che morning, when we Rood off ſhore again, for three 
hours together. The; ſun roſe obſcured by clouds and 
bagze; and it was nine clock in the morning before 
we bould ſe the land again, its ſouthermoſt point then 
— W. by N. We could no longer ſee the peak of 
the Boudeuſe, but from the maſt-head. The - wind: 
blew N. and N. N. E. and we ſtood as cloſe: upon it as | 
we cauld, in order to fall a in to windward: of the iſland; 
| As we came nearer we ſaw, beyond its northermoſt point, 
a dliſtant land, ſtill further to northward, withour our be- 
ing able at that time to. diſtinguiſi whether it ne. = 
che fink ile, or Whether 10 formed a ſecond. 121 
: 1 During che nitzht, between tho third and RR we 
— turned to windward, in order to get more to the north : 
ns Ward. With joy we aw fires burning on every Part of 
the coaſt, and fam | thends: concludedithat it was inha- = 
bred; | : 5 
The * at n we difooncredithar the two. - 
lands, which: before appeared ſeparate, were united to- 5 
gecher by. af low! land, whach was- bent like a bow, and __ 
formed a bay open to the N. E We run with all. mils | 
ſer towards the Load landing to > windward of this bay, 


2 e N when | 
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_ when we perceived a periagua coming from the offing, 


and ſtanding for the land, and making uſe of her fail 
and paddles. She paſſed athwart us, and joined a num- 
ber of others, which ſailed a- head of us, from all parts 


5 of the iſland. One of them went before all the reſt ; it 


was manned by twelve naked men, who preſented us 
with branches of bananas; and their demonſtrations fig- 


nified that this was their olive-branch.. We anſwered 


they then came. along fide of our ſhip ;. and one of them, 
remarkable for his. prodigious growth of hair, which 


flood like briſtles divergent- on his head; offered us, to- 


dem with all the figns of friendſhip we could imagine; 


Firſt traffic: 
with theſe 
iſlanders... 


5 gether with his branch of peace, a little pig, and a 
dcluſter of bananas. | We accepted his preſent, which he 


faſtened to a. rope that was thrown. over 10 him; we : 
gave him caps and handkerchiefs ; and theſe. firſt pre- | 


ſents. were the. pledges. © of. our Alliance wich theſe 
people, „ . 

The two ſhips 1 were FRO nuns with more than 
an hundred periaguas of different en all which had 
outriggers. They were laden with cocoa-nuts, bananas, 
and other fruits of the country. The exchange of theſe 
fruits, which were delicious to us, was made very ho- 


neſtly for all forts. of triſles 3 but withour any of the 
illanders venturing to come aboard. We were obliged 
either to. come into their periaguas, or ſhew. them at a 

— diſtance 
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of night obliged: us to ſtand off ſhore, when they, all : 
retired. . 3 | 1 
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. diſtance what we offered in exchange; when both par- 
ties were agreed, a baſket or a net was let down by a 
rope; they put their goods in it, and ſo we did ours; 
giving before they had received, or receiving before they 5 

gave indifferently, with a kind of confidence, which 
made us conceive a good opinion of their character. * 


further faw no Kind of arms in their periaguas, in in 


which there were no women at this firſt 3 interview. The 


periaguas kept along-ſide of the ſhips, till the approach 8 


We endeavoured, durin, 8 night, to = to abe north- 1 


ward, never ſtanding further than three leagues from 
the land, All the ſhore was, till near midnight, cover- 


ot as the night before, with little fires at a ſhort diſtance 
from each other: it ſeemed as if it was an illumination 


5 made on purpoſe, and we accompanied ir with ſever al 
ſky-rockets from both our ſhips. 


The 5th we ſpent in plying, in order to work to 5 


windward of the iſland, and in letting the boats ſound for 


an anchoring- place. The aſpect of this coaſt, elevated | 


2 like an amphitheatre, offered us the moſt enchanting 
proſpect. Notwithſtanding the great height of the 
Deſcription mountains, none of the rocks has the appearance of bar- 


of the coaſt 


2s hen from renneſs; every part is covered with woods. We hardly 


che offing. 


believed our eyes, when we ſaw a peak covered with 


trees, 
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trees, up to its ſolitary ſummit, which riſes above the 
level of the mountains, in the interior parts 8 1 
ſouthermoſt quarter of the ifland. Its apparent ſize | 4 
ſeemed to be no more than of thirty toiſes i in diameter, 
and. grew leſs in breadth as it roſe higher. At a diftance 
it- might have been taken for: a-pyramid of immenſe 
| height, which the hand'of an able ſculptor had adorned 
with garlands and- foliage. The leſs elevated lands are 
5 interſperſed with -meadows- and little woods; and all . ä 
long the coaſt there runs a piece of low and level land; IE... 
covered with plantations, touching on one ſide the ſea; | 
and on; the. other bordering the mountainous parts of 
25 the country. Here we faw the houſes of the iſlanders 3 


by amid a, cogoarnut,, and other trees loaded with 1 3 


As: we ran along tlie coaft; our reyes were truck with 
the. fight of a beautiful caſcade, which came from the 
tops of the mountains, and poured its foaming waters 
into the ſea. "A village was fituated at the foot of this 
5 caſcade, and there appeared to be no breakers in his 
part of the coaſt. We all:wiſhed to be able to anchor 55 
within reach of this beautiful ſpot ; „ we were conſtantly 3 
| ſounding aboard the ſhips, and our boats took ſound: 
_ ings. cloſe. under the ſhore; ; - but we found a bottom of 


= 8 nothing but rocks in this port, and were forced to. go 
ö wy in ſearch of another anchorage, 


* 
The. 
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with the 
iſlanders. 
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The periaguas returned to the ſhip at ſun-riling, and 


continued to make exchanges all the day. We likewiſe 
opened new branches of commerce; for, beſides the fruits, 
which they brought the day before, andother refreſhments, 

fuch as fowls and pigeons, the iſlanders brought with them 0 
ſeveral inſtruments for fiſhing; ſtone chiſels, (berminet- 


tes de piedre) ſtrange kinds of cloth, ſhells, dc. They 


| wanted iron and ear-rings in exchange. 
trade was carried on very honeſtly, as the day before 3 
this time ſome pretty and almoſt naked women. came . 


This bartering 


in the periaguas. One of the iſlanders went on board ; 
the Etoile, and ſtayed there all _ without gs al 


i, the leaſt uneaſy. 


% 


. 


This night was Ukewiſe ſpent i in 1 and on I 


5 6th in the morning we were got to the moſt northerly 


extremity of the iſland. Another iſle now came within 5 
fight: but ſeeing ſeveral breakers. that ſeemed to ob- 
ſtruct the paſſage between the two ifles, I determined ww. 


d return in ſearch of anchorage i in the firſt bay, which We 
ſaw on the day of our land-fall. Our boats which 
ſounded a- head of us towards ſhore, found the north 
fide of the bay every where ſurrounded, at a quarter of 
wo league s diſtance, by a reef which appears at low wa- 


ter. However, about 1 league from the north point, 


_- they diſcovered a gap in the reef, of the width of twice 


a cable $ length at moſt, where there was 30 and 35 


fathom 
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| fathom of water, and within it a pretty extenſive road, 


where the bottom varied from nine to thirty fathom. 
This road was bounded to the ſouth by a reef, which, 
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proceeding from the land, joined that which ſurrounded 


the ſhore. Our boats had conſtantiy found a ſandy bot- 
N and diſcovered ſeveral little rivers fit for watering 


. Upon the reef, on the north ſide, there are three lit- 


ws iſlands. 


This account determined 1 me to come to an anchor in Anchorage * 


| Hin road, and we immediately made fail to enter into it. 


8 We ran ged the point of the ſtarboard reef 1 in entering; j 


Taiti. 


1 and as ſoon as we were got within i it, we let go our beſt 
| bower i in 34 fathom, bottom of grey ſand, ſhells, N | 


” gravel ; and we immediately. carried out the ſtream- 


anchor to the north-weſt, in order to let go our ſmall 
bower there. The Etoile went to windward, and came 
= an anchor a cable's length to the northward of us. 5 5 
Ke ſoon as we were moored, we ruck yards and top. 5 


is we came nearer the ſhore, the number of iſlanders 
ſurrounding our ſhips encreaſed. The periaguas were 


fo numerous all about the Ae that we had much to ö 


Dificulty of 
mooring the 
— „„ 


All theſe eras came cryin 39 out 5 : Which 1 means 


- friend, and gave a thouſand figns of friendſhip ; they all 
aſked nails and ear-rings of us. The periaguas were 


Ff 5 full 
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full of females; who, for agreeable features, are not 
inferior to moſt European women ; and who in point of 


beauty of the body might, with much reaſon, vie with 
them all. 


Moſt of theſe fair females were naked; for 


the men and the old women that accompanied them, | 
had ſtripped them of the garments which they general- 
ly dreſs themſelves in. 


The glances which they gave 


us from their periaguas, ſeemed to diſcover ſome de- 
gree of uneaſineſs, notwithſtanding the innocent man- 


ner in which they were given; perhaps, becauſe nature 
bas every where embelliſhed their ſex with. a natural ti 
midity ; ; or becauſe even in thoſe countries, where the 
- eaſe of the golden age 1s ſtill in uſe, women ſeem leaſt 8 
to. deſire what they moſt wiſh for, 
0 more plain, or rather more free, ſoon explained heir 
meaning very clearly. They preſſed us to chooſe a wo- 
man, and to come on ſhore with her; and their gef- 
tures, which were nothing leſs than equivocal, denoted. 
in what manner we ſhould form an acquaintance with 


The men, who were 


= her. It was very difficult, amidſt fuch a ſight, to keep 


at their work four hundred young French ſailors, who 
had ſeen no women for fix months. 


In ſpite of all our 


; precautions, a young girl came on board, and placed | 
herſelf upon the quarter-deck, near one of the hatch- 
Ways, which was open, in order to give air to thoſe 

05 who were heaving a at t the capſtern below it. 


The girl 


=” 1 care- 
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careleſsly dropt a cloth, which covered her, and appear- | 
ed to the eyes of all beholders, ſuch as Venus ſhewed 
herſelf to the Phrygian ſhepherd, having, indeed, the 
celeſtial form of that goddeſs. Both failors and ſoldiers 
endeavoured to come to the hatch-way; and the cap- 


ſtern was never hove with more e than on this 
occaſion. 8 


e 


MN laſt our cares ſucceeded i in hen theſe n 
fellows i in order, though it was no leſs difficult to keep 
the command of ourſelves. One ſingle Frenchman, 

who was my cock, having found means to eſcape againſt 
my orders, ſoon returned more dead than alive. He 
had hardly ſec his feet on ſhore, with the fair whom = 
bad choſen, when he was immediately ſurrounded by a 
croud of Indians, who undreſſed him from head to feet. 
He thought he was utterly loſt, not knowing where the 
5 exclamations of thoſe people would end, who were tu- 
by multuoully examining every part of his body. After oY 
having conſidered him well, they returned him his 
clothes, put into his pockets whatever they had taken 
5 out of them, and brought the girl to him, deſiring him 
to content thoſe deſires which had brou ght him on ſhore | 
with her. All their perſuaſive arguments had no effect; 
| they were obliged to bring the poor cook. on board, who 


told me, that I might reprimand him as much 4 1 


pleaſed, but that I. could. Never frighten him ſo much, 
"23 he had jult now been frightened on ſhore. 


1 ä 
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CHAP, 1. 


[ Have Ne! out the obſtacles which we met with 


in coming to an anchor. When we were moored, . 


1 went on ſhore with ſeveral officers, to ſurvey the Wa- 


tering- place. An immenſe croud of men and women 
received us there, and could not be tired with lookin g. 


at us; the boldeſt among them came to touch us; ; they 
even puſhed aſide our clothes with their hands, in or- 


#2 der to ſee whether we were made exactly like mem: 5 


Viflt pail to 
the chief of 
the diſtrict. 


none of them wore any arms, not ſo much as a ſtick. 
They ſufficiently expreſſed their joy at our arrival, The 


chief of this diſtrict conducted and introduced us into 


his houſe, in which we found five or fix women, and: 


1 venerable old man. The women ſaluted us, by ler. 


ing their hands on their breaſts, and faying ſeveral 


times tayo. The old man was the father of our hoſt 


He had no other character of old age, than that reſpect⸗ 


able one which is imprinted on a fine figure. His 
bead adorned with white hair, and a long beard; all 


his body, nervous and fleſhy, had neither wrinkles, nor 
ſhewed any marks of decrepitude. This venerable man 
ſeemed to be rather diſpleaſed with our arrival; he even 


retired 
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retired without anſwering our civilities, without givin g 
any ſigns of fear, aſtoniſhment, or curioſity; very far 
from taking part in the raptures all this people was in 
at our ſight, his thoughtful and ſufpicious air ſeemed 
to ſhew that he feared' the arrival of a new race of men 
would trouble thoſe happy days which he had * ; 
in peace. 


| We were at liberty to examine the | interior parts of ebe. 
the houſe. It had no furniture, no ornament to diſ- 
: tinguiſh it from the common huts, except its extent. = 
It was about eighty feet long and twenty feet wide. In 
it we obſerved a cylinder of ozier, three or four feet | 
long, ſet with black feathers, which Was ſuſpended 
from the thatch; and beſides 3 it, there were two wooden 
55 figures which we took for idols. One, which was their 
1 god *, ** ſtood upright againſt one of the pillars; ; the god- 
deſs was oppoſite, leaned ' againſt" the wall, which ſhe 
ſurpaſſed 3 in height, and was faſtened to the reeds, of . 
which their walls are made. Theſe figures, which 
By were ill made, and without any proportion, were about 
* The EY of Otabitee or as our autlior wrongly cilis it, Tait, are not 1 : 


: laters, according to the Jaſt publiſhed account, and therefore it is certain, that Mr. 
de B. took ſome ornamental figures for thoſe of their divinities. Had this cirz 
„ cumnavigator made a longer ſtay in this iſland, had he thoroughly ſtudied the, lan- 

75 1 guage of the country, and looked upon many things with a more philoſophical, 
-. bt leſs prejudiced eye, his account would have proved leſs ſubject to the mile 65 
takes it abounds with. The Engliſh, more uſed to philoſophical enquiries, 
will give more faithful accounts in the werk that is going to be Publiſhed; of the 
great diſcoveries made by the Britiſh nation i in thoſe ſeas. F. 


| three 5 


12 
a 
t3 


gives us. 


Reception | 
which * | 
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three feet hi gh, but flood on a cylindrical pedeſtal, 


hollow within, and carved quite through. This pedeſtal 
was made in the ſhape of a tower, was ſix or ſeven feet 


high, and about a foot in diameter. The whole was 
made of a black and very hard wood. 


The chief then propoſed that we ſhould fit down i 


upon the graſs before his houſe, where he ordered ſome 

fruit, broiled fiſh and water to be ſet before us: during : 

the meal he ſent for ſome pieces of cloth, and for 
two great collars or gorgets of oziers, covered with 
black feathers and ſhark's teeth. They are pretty like | 
in form to the immenſe ruffs, worn in the time of ; 

Francis the firſt. One of theſe he put upon the neck 
of the Chevalier TOraiſon, another upon mine, and diſ- 


tributed the cloths. We were juſt going to return o 


board when the Chevalier de Suzannet miſſed a piſtol, 
which had been very dexterouſly ſtolen out of his 
pocket, We informed the chief of it, who immediately T2 
was for ſearching all the people Who ſurr ounded us, 
and even treated ſome of them very harſhly. We ſtopt 1 
his reſearches, endeavouring only to make him under- f 
ſtand, that the thief would fall a victim to his own 


bo crime, and that what he had ſtolen could kill him. 


The chief and all his people accompanied us to our 


boats. We were almoſt come to them when we were 


Ropped by an Wander, of a fine aus, who lying 
— under 


9 
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under 2 tree, invited us to fit down by him on the 


= graſs. We accepted his offer : he then leaned towards 
us, and with a tender air he lowly ſung a ſong, with- 


out doubt of the Anacreontic kind, to the tune of a 
flute, which another Indian blew with his noſe : a this. 
was a charming ſcene, and worthy the pencil of a 
Boucher. Four iſlanders came with great confidence 
800 ſup and lye on board. We let them hear the muſic 
of our flutes, baſe-viols, and violins, and we enter- 
tained them with a fire-work of {ky-rockets and fire- 


fnakes. This ſight cauſed 2 mixture of ſurprize and 
of horror in them. 


on the 7 ch in the mornin g. the chief, whoſe name 


was Ereti, came on board. He brou ght us a hog, ſome 
fowls, and the piſtol which had been ſtolen at his houſe 
the day before. This act of juſtice gave us a good 
opinion of him. However, we made every thing ready 
= the morning, for landin g our fick people, and our 


water caſks, and leaving 2 guard for their defence. In 
the afternoon I went on ſhore with arms and imple- 
ments, and we began to make a camp on the banks of 
a little brook, where we were to fill our water. Ereti 
fav the men under arms, and the preparations for the E 
— encampment, without appearing at firſt, ſurpriſed or diſ- 
contented. However, ſome hours after he came to me, | 
| — by his father 3 and the e principal people of 


the 
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| Pr ojef of a a. | 
camp for our 
fick on ſhore. 
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e | the diſtrict, who had made remonſtrances to him on this 
3 occaſion, and gave me to underſtand that our ſtay on 
RS | ſhore diſpleaſed them, that we might ſtay there during 
day-time as long as we pleaſed, but that we ſhould ly 
on board our. ſhips at night. : 1 inſiſted upon eſtabliſh- 
ing the camp, making him comprehend that it was 
neceſſary to us, in order to get wood and water, and to 
facilitate the exchanges between both nations. They 
then held a ſecond council, the reſult of which, was, |; 
that Ereti came to aſk me whether we intended to ftay 
| here for ever, or whether we intended to go away 
again, and how ſoon that would be. 5. told him that 
we ſhould ſet fail in eighteen days, in fign of which, 1 
gave him eighteen. little ſtones, "Upon this they held 0 
a new conference, at which they defired I would be 


preſent. A grave man, who ſeemed to have much 


weight with the members of the council, wanted to re- 


duce the number of days of our encamping to nine; 
They conſent 
2 ey conſen but as I inſiſted on the number I had at firſt required, ; 
* they at laſt gave their conſent. 
From that moment their joy returned; Ereti himſelf | 
offered us an extenſive building like a ſhed, cloſe to the 
river, under which were ſome periaguas, which he im- 
 Eftabliſhment mediately got taken away. Under chis ſhed we raiſed 
of a camp for 


_- fick and the tents for thoſe who were ill of the ſcurvy, being | 
cers. 
thirty-four i in number, twelve from the Boudeuſe, and 


twenty 
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twenty-two from the Etoile, and for ſome neceſſary | 
hands. The guard conſiſted of thirty ſoldiers, and I 

| likewiſe landed muſkets enough to arm the workmen 
and the fick, I ſtaid on ſhore the firſt night, which ES 
Ereti likewiſe choſe to paſs under our tents. He or- 
dered his ſupper to be brought, and joined it to ours, 
driving away the crowd Which ſurrounded the camp, 
5 and retaining only five or ſix of his friends. After 
| ſupper he deſired to ſee ſome {ky- rockets played off, and 
they frightened him at leaſt as much as they gave him 
pleaſure. Towards the end of night he ſent for one of . 
his wives, whom be ſent to fleep in prince Naſſau 8 
tent. She was old and ugly. | 55 

The next day Was ſpent in completing « our camp, Pecpantions FT 
5 The ſhed was well made, and entirely covered over by dag of oY 
Aa kind of mats. We left only one entrance to it, which _ 
we provided with a barrier, and placed a guard there. 

1 Ereti, his wives and his friends alone were allowed 
= come in; 1 the croud kept on the outſide of the hed; | 
and only a ſingle man of our people with a ſwitch REO oa 
8 his hand was ſufficient to clear the way. Hither the 
natives from all ſides brought fruits, fowls, hogs, fiſh, N 
and pieces of cloth, which they exchanged for naile, 
tools, beads, buttons, and numberleſs other trifles, 25 
which were treaſures to them. They were, upon the 
whole, very attentive” to learn what would give us plea- 


8 8 . ſure; * 
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ſure ; J they faw us gathering antiſcorbutie plants, and 
ſearching for ſhells: their women and children ſoon 
vied with each other in bringing us bundles of the ſame 


plants, which they had ſeen us collecting, and baſkets 


full of ſhells of all ſorts. Their trouble was paid at "x 


mall expence. 


Afiſtance : 
3 1 might cut wood. The low country where we were, 
was covered only with fruit trees, and a kind of od 
: fall of gum, and of little conſiſtence; ; the hard wood 0 
grows upon the mountains. Ereti pointed out to me 
the trees which 1 might cut down, and even ſhewed 


| towards which fide 5 ſhould felt them, The natives Y | 


This fame day 1 defired the chief to ſhew me where 


afſſiſted us greatly in our works; our workmen cut 


down the trees and made them into faggots, which the 5 
illanders brought to the boats I they likewiſe gave us 


their aſſiſtance in making our proviſion of water, filling : 
| the caſks, and bringing them to the boats. Their la- 


bour was paid | in nails, of which, the number was pro- 


portionate to the work they had done. The only con- 


8 ſtraint which their preſence put upon us, was, that they | 


obliged us to have our eyes upon every thing that was 
brought on ſhore, and even to look to our pockeis; 1 


for even in Europe itſelf, one cannot ſce more expert 


filchers than the people of this country. 


6 — — eee; 
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However, it does not appear that ſtealing is uſual 
among themſelves. Nothing is ſhut up in their houſes, 
every piece of furniture lies on the ground, or is hung 
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Precautions 


taken againſt 


thieves, 


up, without being under locks, or under any perſons 
care. Doubtileſs their curioſity for new objects excited | 
violent defires in them; and beſides that, there are al- 

Ways baſe · minded people every where. During the two 


firſt nights we had fome things ſtolen from us, notwith- 


/ Aanding our guards and patroles, at whom the thieves 


had even thrown ſtones, Theſe thieves hid thetnfelves 
ina marth full of graſs and reeds, extending behind our 
camp. This marſh was partly cleared by my orders, andI 
commanded tlie office? upon duty to fire upoꝶ any thieves 
who ſhould come for the future, Ereti himſelf told me | 
to do it, but took great cate to ſhew me ſeveral times the 5 
ſpot where his houſe was firuated, earneſtly recommend. 


ing ir to me, to fire towards the oppoſite quarter. I like 


wiſe ſent every evening three of our boats, armed with 
| pedereroes « and foivel _ o * at anchor before 


che camp. 


All our tranſactions were carried on in as s friendly a Is 


manner a8 poſſible, if we except thieving. Our people 
were daily walking in the iſle without arms, either 


quite alone, or in little companies. They were invited 
to enter the houſes, where the people gave them to eat; 


nor did the — of their landlords flop at a ſlight 


868g 2 col- 
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collation, they offered them young girls ; the hut was: 


immediately filled: with a curious. croud of men and: 
women, who made a circle round the gueſt, and the 


young victim of hoſpitality. The ground was ſpread. | 


with leaves and flowers, and their muſicians ſung an: 


hymeneal ſong to the tune of their flutes. Here Venus. 


is the goddeſs of hoſpitality, her worſhip does not ad- 
mit of any myſteries, and every tribute paid to her 1s: 
a feaſt for the whole nation.. They were ſurpriſed at 
the confuſion which our people appeared to be in, as: 


our cuſtoms do not admit of theſe public proceedings. 


. : However, I. would not. anſwer for. it, that every one of 
our men had found it impoſſible to conquer his repu 8 


Beauty of the 


interior parts 
of the coun- 
| tr 7. Fl 


Nance, and conform to the cuſtoms of the country. 


4 have often, in company with only one or two of. 


our people, been out walking in the interior parts of 
the iſle, 1 thought I was tranſported into the garden: 


of Eden; we croſſed a turf, Covered with fine fruit: trees, : 
and interſected by little rivulets, which keep up a 


pleaſant coolneſs in the air, without any of thoſe 15 


conveniences which humidity occaſions, | A numerous | 


people there enjoy the blefings which nature thowers | 
liberally down upon them. We found companies of 

men and women fitting under the ſhade of their fruit- 
trees: they all greeted us with ſigns of friendſhip: thoſe 

who met us upon the road ſtood aſide to let us paſs. 


by 3 
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by; every where we found hoſpitality, eaſe, | innocent 


. and every appearance of happineſs amongſt them. 
I preſented the chief of the diſtrict in which we 
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Preſents of 
European 


were with a couple of turkies, and ſome ducks and; fowls and 


ſeeds made to 


drakes; they were to be conſidered as the mites of he the uote 


widow. 1 likewiſe deſired him to make a. garden in 


our way, and to ſow various ſorts of ſeeds 1 in them, and 
this propoſal was received with joy. Ina ſhort time; 
| Ereti prepared E piece of ground, which had been 


choſen by our gardeners, and got it incloſed. 1 ordered 
it t. to be dug ; they admired our gardening inſtruments. 
They have likewiſe around their houſes | a kind of 
kitchen gardens, in which they plant an eatable hibiſ- 


cus or okra, potatoes, yams, and other roots. We 


ſowed for their uſe ſome wheat, barley, oats; rice, maize, 
onions, and pot herbs of all kinds. We bave reaſon to 


WM believe that theſe plantations will be taken care of; for 


this nation- appeared to love agriculture, and would 1 
believe be eafily accuſtomed to make advantage of their m 


foil, which is the, moſt fertile i in the univerſe. | 


During the firſt days of our arrival, 1 had a viſit 


* the chief of a neighbouring diftrict, who came on 


| board with 'E preſent of fruits, hogs, fowls, and cloth. 


5 This lord, named Toutad, his a fine ſhape, and is pro- 


Viſit of the” 
chief of a 


neighbouring 
diſtrict. 5 


digiouſly tall. He was. accompanied by ſome of his 
relations, who. were almoſt all. of them fix feet (Fren 1 


mea- 
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meaſure) high. 1 made them preſents of nails, ſome ö 


tools, beads, and ſilk ſtuffs. We were obliged to repay 


this viſit at his houfe, where we were very well re- 


ceived, and where the good-natured Toutaa offered me 
Hh one of his wives, who Was very young and pretty hand- 
ſome. The aſſembly was very numerous, and the mu- 


ſicians had already began the hymenean. Such ! is their 


manner of receiving viſits of ceremony. 
On the 1 oth, an iſlander was killed, and the natives 


came to complain of this murder. 1 ſent forme people 


to the houſe, whither they had brought the dead Body; 


- appeared very plain that the man had been killed 
by a fire- arm. However, none of our people had been 


| ſuffered to go out of the camp, or to come from the 


ſhips with fire-arms. The moſt exact enquiries which 


1 made to find out the author of this villainous action 
proved unſucceſsful. The natives. doubtleſs believed 


that their countryman had been in the wrong for 1 
they continued to come to our quarters with Weir uſual 


g confidence. ; However, I received intelligence that many 


of the people had been ſeen carrying off their effects 0 : 


the mountains, and that even Ereti's houſe: was quite un- 
furniſhed. 1 made him ſome more preſents, and this, good 5 


Loſs of our 


anchors, dan- 


gers which 


we meet witb. 


chief continued to teſtify the ſincereſt friendſhip for us. 


1 haſtened in the mean while the completing of our 
works of all kinds ; ; for though this was an. excellent 


place 
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place to ſupply our wants at, yet I knew that we were 


very ill moored, Indeed, though we under-run the 
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Cables almoſt every day with the long boat, and had 


not yet found them chafed *, yet we had found the 
| bottom was ſtrewed with large coral; and beſides, in 
_ caſe of a high wind from the offing, we had no room 
5 wo drive, Neceſſity had obliged us to take this anchor- 
age, without leaving us the liberty of chooſing, and 
we ſoon found that our fears were but too well 


grounded; 


The 1 ath, at fre in the morning, the wind being 


5 fouth, our 8. E. cable, and the hawſer of the ftream- 
| anchor, which by way of precaution we had extended: 
to the E. S. E. parted at the bottom. We immediately 


Aba of : 
the manoeu- 


let go our ſbeet- anchor, but before it had reached the ww WR. 


* 5 


bottom, the frigate ſwung off to her N. W. anchor, and. 


| we fell aboard the Etoile on the larboard fide. We 


hove upon our anchor,. and the Etoile veered out cable 
4 faſt as poſſible, ſo that we were ſeparated before any 
| damage was done, The ſtore ſhip then ſent us. the end 


of a hawſer, which ſhe had. extended. to the eaſtward, 


3 and upon which we hove, in order to get farther from 
n her. We then weighed our ſheet- anchor, and hove in 
our hawſer and cable, which parted at the bottom. The 
; latter had been « cut about thirty fathom from. the clinch; 


"4 | ©-Ray6s, | 


ve 
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we ſhifted it end for end, and bent it to a ſpare anchor 

of two thouſand ſeven hundred weight, which the Etoile 

had ſtowed in her hold, and which we ſent for. Our 

S. E, anchor, which we had let go without any buoy- 
” rope, on account of the great depth, was entirely loſt; 
and we endeavoured, without ſucceſs, to ſave the ſtream- 

| anchor, whoſe buoy was ſunk, and for which it was im- 


- Poſlible to ſweep the bottom. We preſently ſwayed 
ny up our fore-top-maſt and fore-yard, in order to be 


ready for ſailing as ſoon as the wind ſhould permit. 


In the afternoon the wind abated and ſhifted to the 


. eaſtward. We then carried out to the S. E. a ſtream- 


Another 
murder of _ 


| ſome iſlan- the alarm was ſpread in the country, that the old men, . | 
the women and the children fled towards the mountains 
© with their goods, and even the bodies of the dead, and 
that we ſhould perhaps be attacked by an army of 
theſe enraged men. Thus our ſituation gave us room 


to fear a war on ſhore, at the very moment when both 


| ders. 44 


anchor, and the anchor we had got from the Etoile, and ; 
I ſent” a boat to ſound to the northward, in order to 
| know whether there Was a paſſage that way, by which | 
means we might have got out almoſt with any wind. 5 
One mis fortune never comes alone; as we were occu- 
pied with a piece of work on which our ſafety depended, Ee 
I was informed that three of the natives had been . 
killed or wounded with bayonets in their huts, that 


ſhips 
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ſhips were upon the point of being firanded. 1 went 
aſhore, and came into the camp, where, in preſence of 
the chief, I put four ſoldiers in irons, who were ſuſ- 
pected to be the authors of this crime: theſe proceed- 5 
. ſeemed to content the natives. 


1 paſſed a part of the night on ſhore, and reinforced Precavtions 


_*  againft the 
os watches, fearing that the inhabitants might revenge conſequences 


their countrymen. We occupied a moſt excellent poſts might have 

between two rivers, diſtant from each other at moſt only 

A quarter. of a league; the front of che camp was cover- 

ed by a marſh, and on the remaining ſide was the ſea, 

of which we certainly were the maſters. We had a 

fair chance to defend this poſt againſt the united forces 

of the whole iſland but happily the night paſſed very 

quietly in the camp, crorpting ſome alarms occaſioned | 

Indern. ES: area 3-7 4 = ties abt 09rd TL 

It Was not from this part 1 I at the worſt that Continuation 

could happen ; g: the fear of ſeeing the ſhips loſt upon the 2. . 

coaſt, gave me infinitely more concern. From ten — 
0 clock i in the evening, the wind freſhened very much 8 

from the eaſt; 3 and was attended with a great ſwell; | 

rain, tempeſt, and all the ſad appearances which . 

ment the horror of theſe dreadful ſituations, 

Towards two Oclock in the morning, a ſquall drove 

che ſhips towards the coaſt: I came on board; the ſquall 

happily was not of long duration; and as ſoon as it was 


— 7 


. . — 
Sr rr DI 
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blown over, the wind blew off ſhore. At day-break wre 


encountered new misfortunes; our N. W. cable parted; 
the hawſer, which the Etoile had given us, and which 
held us by her ſtream· anchor, had the ſame fate a. few 
minutes after. The frigate then ſwinging off to her 


5 Wot anchor and hawſer, was no more than a cable's. 


length. off ſhore, upon which the ſea broke with great | 
violence. In proportion, as the danger became more 
4 preſſing, our reſources failed us; 3 the two anchors of 
which the cable's had juſt parted, were entirely loſt to 
us; their buoys diſappeared, being either ſank, or- 
taken away, during the night, by the Indians. Thus 
we had loſt already four anchors, in four and twenty: 


| hours, and hail yet ſeveral Tofſes to ſuſtain, 


At ten o clock i in the morning, the new cable we nad 


| 7 to the anchor of two thouſand ſeven hundred 


45 weight from v the Etoile, which: held its to the 8. ky part. 


eld, and the frigate, riding by a fingle hawſer, began to- 
| drive upon the coaſt, We immediately let go our ſheer- | 
q anchor under foot; it being the only one which we 
had remaining at our bow : but of what uſe could it be 
to us? We were ſo cloſe! to the breakers,” chat we muſt 


have been upon them before we had veered -otit table 


ſufficient to make the anchor catch hold in the ground. J 
We expected every moment the ſad concluſion of this ad- 
venture, when a 8. W. breeze gabe us foxtie bn of 


I. r 
0 7 


ſetting FE 
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1 ſail. Our jib and ſtay-ſails were ſoon hoiſted ; ; 
the ſhip began to ſhoot a- head, and we were endeavour- 
ing to make fail, in order to veer away cable and haw= 
ſer, and get out; but the wind almoſt immediately | : 5 
mifted to the eaſtward again, This interval had, however, N 9 
given us time to take on board the end of a hawſer, 

from a ſecond ſtream · anchor of the Etoile, which ſhe 

nad juſt carried out to the eaſtward, and which ſaved 

us for this time. We hove in upon both hawſers, and 

got ſomewhat further from the ſhore. We then ſent our 

1ong-boat aboard the Etoile; to help? her in moorin 8 her 

ſecurely; her anchors happily lay in a bottom leſs covet- Rn 

ed with coral than that where we had let ours 80. R 

being done, our long boat went to weigh the anchor | 

of 2700. weight by its buoy- rope ; we bent another 5 

cable to it, and carried it out to the N. E. we 

then weighed the ſlream- anchor belonging to 0 

nn . Etoile, and returned it to her. During theſe two days 

= M. de la Giraudais, captain of that ftore-ſhip, had 7 

a very. great ſhare in the preſervation of the o 
the aſſiſtance which he gave me it is with pleaſure =—_ 3 
<0; pay this tribute of gratitude to an officer, WhO has 5 


already been my companion on former voyages, and 
whoſe zeal equals his talents. . e 


However, when | the day appeared, no Indian Was Peace made 


with the 
come near the camp, not a fingle periagua was ſeen fail- iſlanders. 
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Ing, all the neighbouring houſes were abandoned, and 
N whole country appeared as a deſert. 
Naſſau, who with only four or five men was gone out 
a little further, in order to. ſearch for ſome of the na- 
tives, and to inſpire them with confidence again, found 
a great number of them with Ereti, about a league from 
the camp. As ſoon as that chief knew the prince again, 
g he came up to. him with an air of conſternation. 


The prince of 


he women, who were all in tears, fell at his feet, 
kiſſed his hands, weeping and repeating ſeveral: times, 


Tayo, mate, you are our friends, and. you' kill us. By 
his careſſes and demonſtrations. of friendſhip, he at laſt | 
T ſucceeded in regaining their confidence. D © ſaw from on 
board a croud of people running to our quarters: fowls, 
: cocoa-nuts, and branches full of bananas, embelliſhed 5 
this proceſſion, and promiſed a peace. 
went aſhore with an aſſortment of filk ſtuffs, and tools 8 
of all ſorts; 4 diſtributed. them among the chiefs, ex- ; 
| preſſing my concern to them on account of the diſaſter N 
f which had happened the day before, and aſſuring them, 
3 that 1 would puniſh the perpetrators, The good iſlan- : 
1 ders loaded me with careſſes; ; the people: applauded the 
5 reunion, and, in a ſhort time, the uſual croud and 


1 immediately 


the thieves returned to our quarters, Which looked , 
like a fair. This day, and the following, they brought | 


more refreſhments than ever, They likewiſe deſired: to- 


have n 
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Have ſeveral muſkets fired in their preſence, which 
frightened them very much, as all the creatures which | 


we ſhot at were killed immediately. 
The boat, which 1 had ſent to ſound to the north- 


The Etoile 


ſets ſail. 


ward, was returned with the good news of havin 8 EZ 
found a very fine paſſage. It was then too late to pro- 


fit of it the ſame day; ; for night was coming on. Hap- 


pily it paſſed quietly, both on ſhore and at ſea. The 

rath in the morning, wind a at eaſt, 1 ordered the Etoile, 5 
who had: got her water and all her men on board, to 

weigh and go out by the new north paſſage. We could. 


not gol out by that paſſage before the ſlvre-ſhip, ſhe be. 
4 ing moored to the northward. of us. At eleven ſhe 


came to fail, from a hawſer, which the had carried 5 
on board of us. I kept her long- boat and two ſmall 


1 anchors; ; 1. likewiſe took: on board, as ſoon as ſhe Was | 


q got under fail, the end: of the cable of her 8. E. anchor, 


which lay in a. good bottom. We now wei ighed our 
ſheet-anchor, carried the two. fiream- anchors further 


out; and were by this means moored by two great, and 


, three ſmall anchors, ' At two o clock i in the afternoon, 
| we had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing the Etoile without the 


reefs. Our ſituation: by this means became lefs terri- 
fyin g; we had at leaſt ſecured to ourſelves the means of 


returning to our country, by putting one of the ſhips 
out of danger. When M. de la Giraudais \ Was got out: 


Into, 1 
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into the offing, he ſent back his boat to me, with Mr. | | 
Lavari Leroi, who had deen employed. to . the 

patlage, 3 5 WE 9 

...-; 06 laboured all day, and 2 part of the night, to com- 

3 plete our water, and to remove the hoſpital and the 

wr camp. I buried near the ſhed, an act of taking poſ- | 

ſeſſion, inſcribed on. an oak plank, and a bottle well 
corked and glued, containing the names of the officers of 

| both ſhips. I have followed. the ſame method j in regard TY 

=_ to all the lands diſcovered during the courſe of this 

voyage. It was two o'clock in the morning, before 
every one of our people were on board: the night was 

| al, ſtormy enough to give us ſome diſturbance, not- 

=» 3 Wichſtanding the number of anchors we had moored. 

x 1 Tue Boude- On the 15th, at fix o'clock i in the morning, the wind 

i da n blowing off ſhore, and the Ey looking ſtormy, we 
m_ Yr weighed our anchor, veered away the cable of that 
which belon ged to the Etoile, cut one of the hawſers, 
= and veered out the other two, ſetting fail under our fore. 
_ fail and top- ſails, in order to go out by the eaſtern | 
1 paſſage. We left the two long-boats to weigh the an- 
chors; and as ſoon as we were got out of the reefs, 1 
ſent the two barges ar armed, under the command of 
enſigu the chevalier de Suzannet, to protect the work of 
the long boats. We were about/a quarter of a league 
_ on — and been to give — jay of havin g ſo 


i Rs happily 


* 
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happily left an anchorage, chat had given us ſuch ter- 
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rible alarms, when the wind ceaſing all at once, the tide 


and a great ſwell from. the eaſtward, began to drive us 
towards the reefs to lee ward of the paſſage. The worſt 


1 conſequences of the ſhipwreck, with which we had. hi- 


therto been threatened, would have been to paſs the re- 


mainder of our days on an iſle adorned with all the gifts 


„ of nature, and to exchange the ſweets of the mother- . 


3 country, for a peaceable life, exempted from cares, But 


now ſhipwreck appeared with a more cruel aſpect; the 


ſhip being rapidly carried upon the rocks, could not 
have reſiſted the violence of the ſea two minutes, and 


| hardly ſome of the beſt ſwimmers could have ſaved their 
lives. At the beginning of the dan ger, I had made 
fignal for the. long boats and barges to return and tow . 
us. They came at the very moment, when we being 
only 35 or 36 fathom 06 50 toiſes) from the reef, our 
dtuation was become quite deſperate ; the more ſo as we 
could not let go an anchor. A weſterly breeze, ſpring- 
ing up that inſtant, brought hope along with it; it ac- 8 


men we were quite clear of. all dangers. 


ih immediately ſent thę boats back in queſt of ehe an- 


Departure 
from Taiti; 
loſſes which 
we ſuſtained. 


2 N remained plying to Wait for them: In the 
' afternoon” we joined the Etoile. At five in the evening 


6 | and 


_ © ally freſliened by degrees; and at nine o clock in che 


there. 


our 2 came on board with the beſt. bower, 
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and the cable of the Etoile, which the carried 
to her: our barge, that of the Etoile, and her long- 
boat returned ſoon after; the latter bringing us our 
ſtream- anchor and a hawſer. As to the other two 
ſtream- anchors, the night coming on, and the ſailors 
being extremely fatigued, they could not weigh them 


that day. I 847 Mt: intended to keep plying off 


and on during night, and to ſend them out far them 
the next morning; but at mid · night * ſtrong gale 
ſprung at E. N. E. obliging me to hoiſt in che boats, and 
make ſail, in order to get clear of the coaſt. | 
Thus an anchorage of nine days coſt us ſix anchors; ; 
which we ſhould not have loſt, had we been provided | 
with ſome 5 iron chains. "This 1 is a precaution which no 


navigator ought to forget, if he i is going dran fuch a 
voyage as this. 


— 


Regret of he Now that the ſhips a are in ſafety, let us lG a mo- 


iſlanders at 


dur depart- 


: break, when they perceived us ſetting fail, Ereti leaped 
alone into the firſt periagua he could find on ſhore, and 
came on board. There he embraced all of us, held us 


1 wp 


ment to receive the farewel of the iſlanders. At day- 


ſome moments in his arms, ſhedding tears, and appear- 


: ing much affected at our departure. Son after, his 
great periagua came on board, laden with refreſhments 


of all kinds; his wives were in the periagua; and 


with them the ſame Hander, who, on the firſt day of 


g 5 our 


> Wigs. ! 


* 2 


our land-fall, had lodged on board the Etoile. Ereti ” 
took him by the hand, and, preſenting him to me, gave Sub vit 


her once more; 5 and, notwithſtanding the, tears: oft 
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embarks with . : | 
meto underſtand, that this man, whoſe name was Aotou- r pag 
rou, deſired to go with us, and begged that I would — 
conſent to it. He then preſented him to each of- 
ficers i in particular; telling them that it was one of his 


fr iends, whom he entruſted with choſe who were like- 


60G 7 


wiſe his friends, and recommending. 0 him to us with 
the greateſt 1 ſigns of concern. We made Ereti on. 
preſents of all forts; after which he took leave 0 
and returned t to his wives, w who did not ic ceaſe to weep 


* 


e 


*, 


* 
— 


S338 0251 110 
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there was likewiſe 8 . young z and 


ha KC ſome 


* 


— 2 — 7 * * 


= iſlander that ſta) ed. along with us went to 


Ld — 


He gaye her three pearls which, he had i in his ears, 


4 
. 17222 2 


1 
3 


— 


1 
* 


85 
young g wife or miſtreſ s, he tore bimſelf from her, and 


1 Ta" 


2 
4 1 paw + * 
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e; and I v Was no. leſs ſurpriſed a 


| came ab de ſhip. Thus we quitted | 
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.- H 5 mt: 


Der hu, of the new Went; manners and chardfter of its 
inhabitants. 


Lad habitamus opacis, 


| Rharunegs toes & pr rea t., 3 
| Incolimus, „„ Sep. 5 Vine, Kneid. Lib. VI. 


| E iſte which at firſt + was called New Cythera, is 
* known by the- name of Taiti amongſt its inhabi- : 
= tinis, Its latitude has been determined in our camp, 
from ferttal meridian altitudes of the ſun, obſerved on 
ſhote with a quallrant. Its lon Situde has been aſcer- 
tined by eleven. ble fyations of the moon, according to 
the mietliod of the horary angles. M. Verron had made ” 
many others bn khote, during four days and four 
nights, to determine the fartie longitude; ; bur the paper 
on Which Be (wrote. tem having been ſtolen, be has _ 
: only Kept the laſt vbſervatiotts, made the day before our : 
155 departure. He believes their reſult exact enough, though : 
their extremes differ among themſelves 7 or 8%. The 
Joſs of our anchors, and all the accidents L have men= 
tioned before, obliged us to leave this place much 
ſooner than we intended, and have made it impoſſible 
for us to > ſurvey its coaſts, The ſouthern part of it is 
S - i} ” entirely 


w . 
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entirely unknown to us; that which we have ohibeved 
from the 8. E. to the N. W. point, ſeems to be fifteen 
or twenty leagues 1 in extent, and the OO of _ Prin- 

cCipal points, is between N. W. and W. N. W. | 
Between the 8. E. point and another great cape ae 


242 


Better an- 
rage than 


vancin g to the northward, about ſeven or eight leagues wat where | 


a from the farmer, you {ce a. bay open io the N. Z. which 


this bay. We were very ill ferved by fortune in 


ing with our anchorage. In entering into ir- by che 


paſſage where the Etoile came out at, M. de la Girai 


aſſured me, that between the two moſt northerly "iſles, | 
chere was a very ſafe anchorage for at leaſt chirty fhipe; 
that there was From twenty-three to beryeen twelve ad 
den fathom of water, grey ſand and ooze ;- thatihere 
was a. birth of a league in extent, and neuer any ſea. 
The reſt of the ſhore is high, and ſeems in general to 
be quite ſurrounded by a reef, unequally covered by the 
ſea, and forming little ifles in ſome parts, on which the 
5 iſlanders keep up fires at night on account of their 
fiſhery, and for the ſafety af their navigation; ſome 
Saps from ſpace to ſpace form entrances, to the part 


„„ ; within 


8 has three or four leagues depth. Its f 5. gradually : 
deſcend towards the bottom af the this: here they 
have but little height, and ſeem to form che fineſt and 
beſt peopled diſtrict of the whole iſland. Jt: ſeems it 
would be caſy to find ſeveral good anchoring- places in 8 


We Were. 
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within the reefs, but the bottom muſt not be too much 

| relied upon. The lead never brings up any thing but 
a grey ſand; this ſand covers great maſles of hard and. 
ſharp coral, which can cut Ay a cable in one 


„ _ as fatal experience taught us. 


Beyond the north point of, this ts; the odd! forma . 


— no creek, nor no remarkable cape. The moſt weſterly 
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point i is terminated by. a low: ground, from which to, 
the N.: W. and at about a league s diſtance, you ſee a. 
low iſle, extending two or three leagues to the N. W. 
The height. of the mountains in the interior- parts ol - 
Tad, 1s ſurpriſing i in reſpect to the extent of the iſland. 
Far from making its alpect gloomy and wild, they 


ſerve only to embelliſh it, offering to the eye many 


. Proſpects and beautiful landſca pes, covered with the 
ü Ticheſt productions of nature, in that beautiful diſorder 
: wich it was never in the power of art to imitate. 
from thence ſpring a vaſt number of little rivulets, : 
which. greatly contribute to the fertility of the country, , 
and ſerve no leſs to fupply the wants of the inhabitants Ho 
than to adorn. and heighten the charms of the Plains. 
a All the flat country, from the fea-ſhore to the foot of the TE 
mountains, is deſtined for the fruit- trees, under which, 0 
as I have already obſerved before, the houſes of the 
people of Taiti are built, without order, and without 
forming any villages. One would think himſelf in the 


Elyfian 


9 they get them. In general; M. de commeryon as 


non to want any deſcription. The plantains or fruit of th&muſa parafiiidis} | 


The bread- fruit is a production of a-tree not yet deſcribed by Dr. Linnzæus; 3 Lord 5 
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Elyſian fields: : Public paths, very judiciouſſy laid out, 
- and carefully kept in a good condition form the * 

| cal y communication with every part of the country.” 
Thie chief prodilftions of the iſle are * cocoa· nuts, 1 produc-- 
© plantations or bananas, the bread · fruit, yams,: curafſol, 
okras, and' ſeveral other roots and fruits peculiar As 3 
country: Plenty of ſugat-eanes 'whietvare not culfeatedß z } 
a. ſpecies of wild indigo, a very fine red and yellow) 1 I 
ſubſtance for dying, of which I cannot ſay from whence 5 


found the ſanie kinds of wegetables there as are coni⸗ 
mon in India: - Aotourou;” whilſt he was amongſt us 

knew. and named {everal - of our fruiis and legumes; 

and a conſiderable number of plants, cultivated by: the | 

curious, in hotrhouſes. 11 The wood: which is fit for N 
carpenters Work grew on the mountains; and the: iſlan- 5 
ders make ne wiſe -of 1 it; las employ it for rhein 5 


FEB | -H 4 Ng A G Nr | TT 
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* „Tbe cocoa- nuts, or the Gal. of the « coves. | Aion Linn, is. too well. 


Linn. is likewiſe: well known to all  nayigators, as the;produce of hot countries. 


| Anſon found it upon the ifle of Tinian ; Dampier and the great Ray take notice 
olf this very uſeful and curious tree. Yams are the roots of a plant known under 

the name of digſcorea alata, The okra is the fruit of the b1biſcas: eſculentus, Linn! 

The curaſſol is one of the annonas or cuſtard- apples. [Ini general it muſt be o0b⸗ 
ſerved that the botanical knowledge of our author is very ſuperficial; and though . 

| he enumerates theſe fruits as the growth of the ifle of Otahitee, it cannot be aſcer- 
tained with any degree of preciſion, whether our author is right or wrong; and the 
new light in which, by the indefatigable induſtry of our philoſophers, the natural 
hiſtory of theſe countries will be placed, makes v us the” more ROY Ow rape 
88 tion of their great diſooveries. Ff. — 


great 


there are any 


y tains, does not ſeem to contain any minerals, ſince the 
hills are every where covered with trees and other 
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great periaguas, which they make of cedar wood. We 


have likewiſe ſeen pikes of a black, hard and heavy 
wood among them, very like iron · wood. For building 


N their. common periaguas, they make aſe. of the tree 
Which bears the bread- fruit. 5 This is a wood. which So 
will not ſplis, but is ſo ſoft and full of gum, that it is 


only as it were hruiſed when worked: with g tool. 


I does not 
appear that 


| mines. : 


Ibis iſle, though: abonnding with very high x moun- . 


plants . At leaſt it is certain that the iſlanders do not 
| know ; any metals. They give the ſame name of aouri, - 
- by which they aſked us for iron, to all the. kinds of 
metals we could ſhew them. But in what manner 


There are 


ey becaine acquainted with iron, is not eaſily under- 


ſtood; however, 1 ſhall ſoon mention what I think on 


this ſubject. 1 know of only a ſingle rich article of 


commerce, viz. very fine pearls. | The wives and chil- | 
fiae pearls, | 


Ty dren of the chief people wear them at their ears; but 
855 they hid them during our 44 amongſt them. They 


29 This afſertion of Mr. de B. proves him to 10 little acquainted whh mining "D 


unce our beſt writers on that ſubject give a gently ſloping ridge of mountains, 
with a ſine turf, covered with groves of trees, and well ſupplied with water, a- 


mongſt many more, as the characteriſtics of a place where it is probable to find 


minerals in: See Lehman's Art des Mines Mietalliguss, vol. i. p. 17. But the whole =, 


ile of Otahitee ſeems to be produced by a Volcano, and the rocks on it are chiefly 


lava, conſequently: there are very little hopes of finding any regular veins with mi- 
nerals on it, except ſome iron · ſtone, which has been liberally ſcattered by the be- 


: nevolent hand of nature all over the various s parts of che * F. 


make 
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make a kind of caſtanets of the ſhells of the pearl- 
_ oyſter, and this is one of the inſtruments An 
| by. their dancers. nts 
We have ſeen no ober „ n hogs, a «WE L 
| caiall but pretty fort of dogs, and rats in abundance. Ee 
The inhabitants have domeſtic cocks and hens; exatly 1 
like ours. We have likewiſe ſeen beautiful green —_— - 
doves, large pigeons of a deep blue plumage and « e- 
celient taſte, und u very final fort. of perrokeets, v Ty 
ſingular on account of the: various mixture of blue and 
red in their feathers. The people feed their hogs and 
their fowls With nothing but plantains. Taking to- 5 
gether what has been confumed by: us on Hhore, and 
what we have embarked in both ſhips, we have in alt - 
” got by our exchanges, upwards of eight hundred fowls, 
and near one hundred and fifty Hogs ; and if ir had not 
been for the woublbſore work on the laſt days, we | 
_ ſhbuld have got much more, for the inhabitants brought 5 
every day a greater quantity of chem. e . 
We have not obſerved great heat in this iſland, Dy . Meteor 


\ Moteorolo- | 

| ing our day, Remann's thevmotanter mover toſs abete "nom. 

— a8 „ and was fometimes at 187, but it may be obfe ved 
that the ſun was already eight or nine degrees on the 
other fide of the equator. However, this ille has an- 
other ineſtimable advantage, Which is that of not being 


infeſted by mene rials of wroubleſome: inſects that are 
— 
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the plague of other: tropical countries: neither have we 


Goodneſs of obſerved: any venomous: animals in it. The climate 


the climate: 


vigour of the Upon the whole is ſo healthy, that notwithſtanding the 


| Inhabitants, 


* » 
#.: 476 
2 


hard work we have done in this iſland, chougb our 5 
men were:continually in the water, and exppſed eto the 
nieridian Jun; though: they ſlept upon the bar oil and 


in the open air, none of them fell. ſick there. Thoſe 
of our men who were ſent on ſhore becauſe. they were 


afflicted With the ſcurvy;tthave- nat Paſſal ane night 
chere quieily, yet they regained their ſtrength. and 


were ſo far recovered in the ſhort ſpace of time they 


ſtaid on ſhore, hat ſome of thera were afterwards per- 
| fectly cured on board. In ſhort, what better Proofs. can 5 

we deſire of- the ſalubrity of the air, and the good re- 
gimen which the inhabitants obſerve, than the health 


and frength of theſe ſame iſlanders, who inhabit huts 


expoſed: to all the. winds, and hardly: cover the earth 
Which ſerves them as a bed with a few leaves; the 1 
5 happy old age to which they attain without feeling any = 


of its inconveniences; the acuteneſs of all their ſenſes; © 
and laſtly, the ſingular beauty of their reeth, which they 


"Their neu- 
Tiſhment. 


keep even in the moſt advanced age! 


Vegetables and fiſh are their principal food; 5 1 


$1dom eat fleſh, their children and young girls never 
eat any; and this doubtleſs ſerves to keep them free 


from almoſt all our diſeaſes. 1 muſt ſay the ſame of 


their TY 
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their drink; they know of no other beverage than 
Water. The very ſmell of wine or brandy diſguſted 

them they likewiſe ſhewed their averſion / to > tobacco, 
” ſpices, and i in general to every thing ſtrong. 8 5 
3 The inhabitants of Taiti oonfiſt of two. races of men, Thr 28 
' very different from each other; but ſpeaking the ſame men in —_ 
| language} hating the Sz cuſtoms; and ſeemingly mix- = 
ing witlibut diſtin ion. The firſt, which is thè moſt 
nunierous ona, bann aqui of the; greateſi e it is 
very emmon to er emo mehſuxe x (Faris) Reet and | 
upwards” in hei ght. 21 * never faw men better made, 
and whoſe: limbs were more proportiotiate : in order 
paint a Hercules or A Mars, one could no > whete nd 3 | 

ſuch beautiful models. Nothing dittinguiches heir rer 
. features from thoſe of the Furopeans : and if they- r 
; doathed; if they lived leſs in the open air, and were leſs EE 
expdſed' to: the ſun At non, they Would“ be As White as Z 
_ ourſelves: their hair in general is black; The ſecond 1 
race are of a middle ſize, have frizzled Hait as bard 1 
briftles, and both in colour and features they differ but 
üitle from mulatides. The Taiti man who embarked 
with v us, is of this ſecond race, though his father 18 chief k 


4 of a district: but he UE + in e what he 
way in beauty. +. 8 4 


Both races let Ks lower part k the beard | grow, , Accomt of 5 
| 7 AZ ome ot the 
bus — all have their whiſkers, and the u pper part of cuſtoms, - 


K k e the 


— . SS EH Pon Hy, — — — 
3 —— 8 Dc 4 " 2 
— . 
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the” cheeks ſhaved. "They. likewiſe let all their nails 


grow, except that on the middle finger gf che right 
0 80 of the nx their hair Tay than, enen 


520 mer h . Ma the 0 ar i or eilig it it. 
and their: beard With coconmut dil. A have met with. 


_ only. a ſingle cripple amongſt ihem; andihe ſeemed 10. 


have been maimed by à fall” Our furgeon aſſured me, 
_ that he had an ſeveral of them -obderver marks of che 
mall -p 4. End I: 100k: all: poſſihie meaſures to en 


our peoples communirating-the other fort to them; as. 


| A \C 
| | Their dreſs... 


8 natural Parts. However, the chief people among them 


+ broth Happore that hep: were my" infected * 
with it. 


The inbabjrams of Taich ar are  ofien.feep quite paked, 2 
| havin 


g vo other clothes- than a ſaſh, which.cayers.their- 


9 7 


„ generally Wrap: themſelves in a Sreat Piece of; oth, 
which hangs down 10 their knees. This is likewiſe the 


only dreſs of the women; 5 and they Know: how 4 place 
i fo anfully, As. to make this imp b 
: of coquetry. As the women of Taiti never: g out into 


= the ſun, without being covered; and: always have: a lit- : 
8 tle hat, made of canes, and adorned with flowers, to 


: defend their faces againſt its rays; 3: their complexions 


K are, of courſe, much fairer than thoſe of the men. Their 


features are e verx delicate; but what diſtinguiſhes them, Y 
6. 


le dreſs. faſceptible = 
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is the beauty of thelr bodies, of which' the contin | pr Has 


s rec 5 Cuſtom of ; A 


Pane 1 
* nis is an ornament, and' at the ſame th f 
oh, "The = = 


S 3 


3 N 1 
ever, 


aid above, the 


of bins 7; 


| inſupportable iff A 8. 
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cuſtom at Taiti, common to men and women, is, to 


222 24 


Pieroę their ears, and to wear in them. Pearls or flowers 


wv + $5.4 D'wde 


of all forts. The greateſt degree of ckanlineſs further 
dene this amiable 1 nation;. they conſtantly bathe, and: 
Fever afongg, feiok Withaut pid fan 2000 * 
. Atttt! Sr gs 11 1 * . 

The character. of the nat bas appeared. mild and 
iſe is diyjded into many 
little diftrifts, each of whigh hoy is, oven maſtery; yer 


4 civil Wax, 5 or ener | 
t⸗ chatten 


is probable, tha — bot. = | 


7 ne 85.80. by: ht Tist y 
ae ner houſes. are always open. .. Fraß one . - 
ts: from the, firſt, tree he Pr, aasee 
ny ba i to which: be eaters. At thopld ſeem 4s 
| Inge abit neceſfary hs Tz 105 N 

Nas mo perfonah property 4 amongſt 


206 er alba. equalrigft.to Oy artleles. 
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wens ae wo Expert ghigygs ; bnf lo fearful, 
BPH n away at the leaſt, menace. Ir likewiſe appear- 


that the c chiefs, dia pEroved of their chefts, and. that = 


4 0 id Ce — 14 4 


- defied: us to Kill thoſe, who comm mitted idem. Eretj, 
however, did; nat, himſelf . employ th: 1 fererity d which he 
recommended to us. When we pointed « out a thief 0 


is reg 


4 34 44 % ** 


a he himſelf purſued him as 5 faſt at as poſlible;/ the T 
8 97 L | man 
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man fled ; aud if he was overtaken, which was com- 

| monly the caſe, for Ereti was indefatigable i in the pur- 

ſuit, ſome laſhes, and a forced reſtitution of the ſtolen | 
goods, was all the puniſhment inflicted on the guilty, 

A at: firſt believed they knew of no greater puniſhment; © 

for when they ſaw. that ſome- of our people were e put 
in irons;- they expreſſed great concern for them; but 1 
have fince-learnt, that they have undoubtedly: ihe! ma 

tom of hanging cj trees, as it is e 


uh — 


our armies- CCF 9:00 e — | 
14 * 
They are almoſt; cating ia war Anh: the inbabie They ts . 


1 rants of the neighbouring Illes. We have ſeen the gien — 5 
Feriaguns, which: they make üſe ef to mate defbeniz, nl 
and even in ſea-fights; Their artis are ehe row we 
ſling, und EI Kind of pike of a , dock. 
malle war in d very eruel mat Rites, Alon 0, men. 
you's information, they Kill: LR e. 
| dren taken in -batfte 5" they [Arip {ths Häns „ We 
= . 4s From the chin, aid Dann 5 ment 8 45 


9 { as pte of as : 
:their victory, otily preſerving the wives and daughters _ 
their enemies, WHO 


whom the conquerors” Wd not difddin to 
admit to their bed Adtotrou himſelf is:the fo of x chief 8 
of Taitiy and df a captive Oman rom the ifle of Ot "= 
which is near Taiti, land often at warwith' Its i inhabi- 
tants. To: this mixture 1 dee "ile et 


nce of thee 
races we have obſerved Ang" them. I Am hot LY 
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man fled ; and if he was overtaken, which was com- 
monly the caſe; for Ereti was indefatigable i in the pur- 
fait, ſome laſhes, and a forced reſtitution of the ſtolen 
goods, was all the puniſhment inflicted on the guilty. 
Lat firſt believed they knew of no greater Putiiſhinient = 
for when they ſaw that ſome of our people were put 
in irons; they expreſſed” great coneern for them; but 1 
have ſince learnt, that they have undoubtedly ihe cuſ. 
tom of hanging thieves ſy wow: as it is ene 
our armies- 0 nets anna ea cn ne ey! 11. 1. 5 0 DEP 
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| quainted with their method of healing wounds; our fur 


geons admired the ſcars which they ſa . 
1 ſhall, towards the end of this chapter, give an ac- 


count of what I have been able to diſcover, concerning 
their form of government, the extent of the power of 
their petty ſovereigns, the kind of diſtinction exiſting be- 
tween the men of note and the common People; and, 


laſtly, the ties which unite together, under the ſame au- 


khority, this multitude of robuſt men, whoſe wants are 


Important 


fo few. 1 ſhall only obſerve here, that in matters of ; 


5 conſequence, che lord of the diſtrict does not give his 


h deciſion without the advice of a council. have men- 185 


ſieems to be implicitly - Obeye 


e on | 
the ſubje& OS 
a Torre. W. e have ſeen wooden ſtatues among thera, which we took 


tioned. aboyę, chat 2 delibormion of che people of note-in 


the nation xy; 8 required on the {mbjec of our: eftablifh- 
ing a camp on ſhore. TL muß add too, that, abe. chief | 


Z ple to ſerve the, 


and e over whom they have a an aurhority. 1 1 


It is very difficult to give | an account of as wi. I 


| for idols ; but how did they worſhip them ? The only reli- 


gious ceremony, which we have been witneſſes to, con- 


cerns the dead. They preſerve their corpſes a long 
while, extended on a kind of ſcaffold, covered by a | 


5 ſhed. The infection which they ſpread. does not: pre- 


vent the women from going to weep around the corple, 
1 dur- 
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during part of the day, and from anointing the cold re- 
licks. of their affection. with cocoa-nut oil, Thoſe - WO- 
men, with whom: we were acquainted, would ſome- 
times glow. us to come near theſe places, Which are 
conſecrated to tbe manes of the deceaſed ;. they told us 
wol he ſleeps. When nothing but the ſkeletons remain, 
chey carty them, into their houſes, and 1 do not know 


boss long they keep them there. Lonly know, becauſe 
I'have ſeen it, that then a: m 


: of - conſideration among 
the people comes to exerciſe his facred rites there and 
that in theſe: awful ceremonies, be wears ornaments 
which are much in requeſt, N ee 
we have aſked Avtouron many queſtions- conce ain og Sep 
his. religion; F: and believe, we: "underſtood! chat, in Se⸗ ders. — : 

5 neral his countrymen” are very ſuperſtitious; 5. that the. | 

priefts have the 'higheft authority amongſt them ; 2 that 

| beſides a fuperior being, named Eri-t-Era, king of the 

| ſun or of light, and whom they do not repreſent, by - 
OY any material image, they have ſeveral divinities ; 3 ſome 2 
ber eficent, others miſchievous ;: 2 chat the name of theſe 


” divinities or genii is Fatoua ; $: chat they ſuppoſe, chat at 


each important action of human life, there prefides a good: 
and an evil genius; and that they decide its good or bad | 
| fucceſs. What we underſtand. with certalury is, chat TY 
when the moon has A certain alpect, which they. call 
Mlle T: ama, or moon in ſtate of "war * En. alpeck i in 


* Lane e en T7 n Cuerre. 


. ©” WW... 
> * 


Polygamy . EY 


3 the opulent. Their children are taken care of, both by 5 
their fathers and their 1 mothers. . It is not the cuſtom at 


5 Cabj ect to the laws of divorce. Be this as it will, the 
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which. we haye not been able to diſtinguiſh any charac- 
a teriſtic: mark, by: which. it could be defined) they ſacri- 
fee human victims. Of all their cuſtoms; one which ; 
moſt ſurpriſed me, is that of ſaluting thoſe who ſneeze . 
by ſaying. Evaroua- i- caous, that the good - eatoua may a- 
waken, theer or that the evil eatoua may not hull thee- = 
ſleep, Theſe are marks which prove, that they have : 
the ſame. ori gin with the people of the old continent. 
Vpon the whole, ſcepticiſm is reaſonable, eſpecially 


1 


when we treat of the, religion. of: different nations; as 
there is no ſubject in ee it is more 1 to be deceiv- 
ed by appearances. 1 db ” 
Polygamy. ſeems eſtabliſhed 1 gens at : leaſt it 
is ſo amongſt t the chief people. As love i is their: only paſ- 
: ſion, the great number of women is. the only luxury of 


+ + 


* — 4 #4 : 


c SETS 2 — 


Taiti, that the men occupied only with their fiſhery and 

2” their wars, leave to the weaker ſex the toilſome works A 
| .of Huſbandry. and agriculture, . Here a gentle indolence 
falls to the thare of the women 5 and the endeavours to 
pleaſe, are their moſt ſerious occupation. 4 cannot fax ; 


„ 144 


whether their marriage is a civil contract, or whether! it 
18 conſecrated by religion; ;. whether, it is indifſoluble, or 


6 Us , 


wives owe their huſbands TE blind ſubmiſſion ; 'E they 


would 
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all engage to give themſelves 
to the ſound of 4 Kind of drum 
they accoinpany their voices with 4 vey 
flute, with three or four holes, which, as 1 have 8 
ſerved above, they blow with their noſe. Th ey 1 bes 
: wiſe practiſe a kind of wreſtling; 1 

time, is both exerciſe and play to them. 


Thus accuſtomed to live  contitually wink in i Clunae of of 
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would waſh with their blood any infidelity cormitted | 
without their huſbands conſent. Thar, it is true, is 


WT $ +: 


raves, all xotſpire to call to mind the Wes 
res up to them. 


, and when they bag 


humos 3 enger, which EY ihe offip! 
3 L 1 


| eaſily obtained 3 and jealouſy is ſo unknown a paſſion 
hete, that the hu (band is commonly the firſt who per- 
ſuades his wife to yield to another, An unmarried wo- 


man ſuffers no conſtraint on that account; every thing : 
invites her to follow the inclination ef her heart, or the 
inſtinct of her ſenſuulity; and public 


her defeat: nor does it appear, that bow V great ſoever 
che number of her previous lovers may have been, it 
| ſhould prove an obſtacle to her meeting with a hu 
afterwards, Then where 


aufe bonours | 


and 
ore thould the refift the in- 
fluence of the climate, or the ſeductibn of examples } 
The very air which the people breathe; their ſongs, thei 
Ginves, -almoft totiftatitly attended with indecent pot: | 
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joy. They likewiſe contracted from the ſame ſource 
a character of fickleneſs, which conſtantly amazed us: 


Every thing ſtrikes them, yet nothing fixes their atten: . 
tion: amidſt all the new objects, which we. preſented to 
them, we could never fucceed in making them attend 


for two minutes together to any one. It ſeems as if the 


Account of 
ſome of their 


Works. 


leaſt reflection i is a toilſome labour for them, and that 


Y they are ſtill more averſe to the exerciſes. of the mind, 
n than to thoſe of the body. 


is ſhall not, however, accuſe them of want of under · 


fanding. Their ſkill and ingenuity in the few neceſſary ins - 


ſtances of induſtry, which notwithſtanding the abundance - 
of the country, and the temperature of the climate. they 


cannot diſpenſe with, would be ſufficient to deſtroy ſack 


aſſertion. It is amazing with how much art their fiſh . 


ing tackle i 1s contrived; 3 their hooks are made of mother» 
= of. pearl, as neatly wrought as if they were made by the 


95 help of our tools; ; their nets are exactly Uke ours 1 and 
knit with threads, taken from the great American. Ales, 


| We admired the conſtruction of their extenſive hou ſes, 
and the diſpoſition. of the leaves of the Wack feln, with 


which they are covered. 


Conſtruction 
of cheir boats. 


. 


They have two ſorts of periaguas; ; ſome are little, and 
without much ornament ; being made of a ſingle ſtem 


of a tree hollowed out; the others are much larger, and 
vrou ght with much art. A hollow tree forms the bot 


tom 
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joy. They likewiſe contracted from the ſame ſource 
a character of fickleneſs, which conſtantly amazed us: 


| Every thing ſtrikes them, yet nothing fixes their atten. 
tion: amidſt all the new objects, which we preſented to - 


them, we could never ſucceed in making them attend 


for two minutes together to any one. It ſeems as if the 


leaſt reflection 1 is a toilſome labour for them, and that 
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they are ſtill more averſe to the exerciſes. of the mind, . 


than to thoſe of the body. 
I ſhall not, however, accuſe them of want of under - 


ſtanding. Their ſkill and i in genuiry in the few neceſſary 1 in - 


| ſtances of induſtry, which notwithſtanding the abundance - 


of the country, and the temperature of the climate. they 


cannot diſpenſe with, would be ſufficient to deſtroy ſack - 


aſſertion. It is amazing with how much art their ſiſh- 


ing tackle i is contrived; 4. their hooks are made of mother» 


of. pearl, as neatly wrought as if they were made by the - 
help of our tools ; ; their nets are exactly like ours; and 
knit with threads, taken from the great American Ales, 
We admired the conſtruction of their extenſive houſes, | 


and the diſpoſition of the leaves of the Thatch-poim, x win 
1 which they are covered. 
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They have two forts of periaguas; ſome are e little, and 


without much ornament; being made of a ſingle ſtem 
of a tree hollowed out; the others are much larger, and 


2 wrought with much art. A hollow tree forms the bot- 
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tom of the periagua; from the head, to two-thirds of 
the intended length, another tree forms the back part, 


which is bent, and greatly elevated; in ſo much, that 
the extremity of the ſtern riſes five or ſix feet above the 


water. Theſe two pieces are joined together, as an 


arch of! a circle; and, as they have no nails to faſten 
them together with, they pierce the extremity of both: 
Pieces in ſeveral - places, and by the means of ſtrings, 
(made of the filaments which ſurround cocoa-nuts). they 
tie them together. The ſides of the periagua are raiſed 
by two boards, about one foot broad, ſewed to the bot- | 
tom, and to each other, with the preceding ſort of 
firings. They fill the ſeams with the fibrous ſubſtance 
round cocoa-nuts ; but do not cover or pay them with 
2 any coating. A plank, which covers the head of the 
periagua, and projects about five or ſix feet beyond it, 
prevents its plunging. entirely into the water, when 
there is a great ſea. To make theſe light: boats leſs 


es to 1 8 


Hx:.a0:08 5 drigger 4 to. one of its 
fſides. nor 


N 2 8 1 1 * * 
More than a 
i +: * EY * FE i4 of — l 2 * 2 P = 7 wo 
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not m ty. long piece 
of mood. 1 by, two. croſs. pieces, of about. four | 


or five feet 1 * length; the other end of which i is: faſten- EY 


ed to the periagua. When ſhe is ſailing, a plank pro- 


jects along the fide, oppoſite to the odle-rigger ; a rope 


is faſtened to it, which ſupports the maſt, and it like- — 
viſe makes the periagua ſtiffer, by placing a man or 1 


weight at the end of fe Plank. 
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Their ingenuity appears Rill more to advantage in 


| hs means they - employ to render theſe. veſſels proper 


to tranſport them to the neighbouring iſles, with which 


they have a communication, - having no other guides 


than the ſtars on fuch navigations. They faſten: two: 


great periaguas together alongſide of each other, (leav- 
ing about four feet diſtance between them) by means; 
of ſome croſs. pieces of wood tied very faſt to the ſtar- 
board of one and larboard of the other boat. over the 
| ſtern of theſe. two veſſels thus joined, they place a hut, 
ofa very. light conftruQion, covered by: a roof of reeds.. 
This apartment ſhelters them from the ſun and rain, 
andi at the ſame time affords them a proper place for- 
keeping: their proviſions dry. Theſe double periaguas : 
ean contain a great number of perſons, and are never. ins 
danger of overſetting. We have always ſeen the chiefs. 


make uſe of- them; they are navigated both by a ſaik 


and by oars, as the ſingle periaguas: : the ſails are com- 
poſed of mats, extended on a fquare frame, formed by 


5 canes, of which one of the angles is rounded, ' - 


works than a chiſſel, the blade of 5 
vor hard black tone * ks . exactly of the fame form, 


The Taiti people have no other tool for all theſe 
which is made of a 


. + The fone apa by the inhabitants. of Otalitiee for chiſſels' and other tools,” 


a even for ornaments to be hung in the ears, is by all appearances a kind c 


lapis nephriticus, wkich when tranſparent is pale- green, very ſoft, and employ ed. 


for the latter purpoſe; 3 but when opaque, it is af A Pepper hue and haxder. In 


South 
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2s that of our carpenters, and they uſe it with = 


expextneſs: they uſe * n * * — to ow” 
holes into the wood...” 


- The . of this fn "_ dah, « BY which Their clotbs. 
their 8 7 ee up. is likewife one of _ greateſt 
arts. ig prepared from the rind of hrub 
a 3 as inhabitants cuhivate: around their houſes. 
A ſquare plece of hard wood, fluted on its four fides by 
| furrows of different fies, is made ulv of in beating the 


J 


1 bark en a ſmoetk board: they 4 ſprinkle: forme! water 6 


it during this- operation, -and thus they at laſt form a 

very equal fine cloth, of the nature ef paper, but much 
more pliable, and lefs apt to be tor, Yo which ey gi We 
& great breadth. 8 They have feveral ſorts of it f A 
greater or teſs thickneſs, but all manufactured frem the 
ſame Hubſtance: 12 am not N 2 with cheir methods: 


* i ch 7 2 HEE je 55 „ OE. 
E's. Q * N 2 ; | | 5 4 
n mn. : r 1174 * 2 5 ; > £4” ASS : Tr oo: $485 
+ 8 2 e 0 42 TO * Pl * 'S ' 4 AE» Ty 1 r 2 * * 1 TX ? 
” ff | 


: S. 


; h 6 * 5 
; _ is benen * 2 ntl g the ee 4 


— Braſil, living Hong ihe river ab that game; whivh falls ict the give of Ames. 


 'This ſtone is How tapuravas by the Galibig, a — in Guiang; 3 the Europeans 5 
ſettled i- hefe parts of che world, call it be #riazon he European je wel- 


3 t be a Jay hind. af dug dn ehe of the fame 25 
5 Henk 1s ſaid n 125 one 155 718 ene Ae Jazo,. 


_ foxty,miles from Quito, iu che provinge. of Jay Efineraldas, in Beru. They grow: | 


more and more ſcaree, being much coveted by the natigns of Guiana, the Tapyyas,. 
ahd fome other Indian-nations, and Iikewiſe Frequently bought: up by the Rüro- 


pfans. BARRERE Nouvelle Relption. dela France Henke f. 120% d H 
15 Allan Nala * 285 TW 1 ait en pA de N / e das nes, 
| Faris — F., 7 - Io © 3: V's | — 128 = 1 4 4 # EY: $ ny 6 ; = . 5 4 | 


I ſhall 
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Account of I ſhall conclude this chapter in exculpating myſelf, 
the Laiti- 


Nan for people oblige me to uſe this word, for having pro- 
| France, fited of the good will of Aotourou, . and taken him on 
a voyage, which he certainly did not expect to be of 
ſuch a length; and likewiſe, in giving an account of 
the information he has given me concerning: his coun- 
try, during the time that he has been with me. "> 


| Reaſons for + The-2eal- of this iflander to follow us Was . 


which I took. 


N The ery, firſt day, 0 of. our arrival at Tait, he manifeſted 
Hemant to Pur " Wang As \ we were e forced to 
fail through an unknown ocean, and ſure to owe all 
the aſſiſtance and refreſhments on which, .our life de- 
pended, -to-the humanity of the x people we ſhould meet 
with, it was of great conſequence to us to take a man 

on bo rd from, one of. the -moſt conſiderable iſlands in 

5 this ocean. It was to be ſuppoſed that he ſpoke the 

. fame language as his neighbours, that his manners 
"2 were the ſame, and- that his credit with them would be 
deciſive i in our favour, when be ſhould inform them of 
our proceedings towards his countrymen, and our be- - 

_ haviour to him. Beſides, ſuppoſing our country would 

f profit of an union with a powerful people, living i in the- 
middle of the fineſt. countries in. the world, we could 
have no better pledge to cement ſuch an alliance, than 
the eternal obligation which we were goin g. to confer 


on 
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* on this nation, by ſending back their fellow-country- 


man well treated by us, and enriched by the uſeful 


knowledge which he would bring them. Would to 


God that the neceſſity and the zeal which inſpired us, 


may not prove fatal to the bold Aotourou 35 
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I, have ſpared. neither money nor ele to as; His flay a 


Paris. Y 


1 his ſtay at Paris agreeable and uſeful to him. le has 


been there eleven months, during which he has nat py 


1 given any mark at all of being tired of his lay: The 
deſire of ſeeing him has been very violent; idle cutio- 


ſity, Which has ſerved only to give falſe ideas to men 
whoſe: conſtant! Practice it. is to traduce others, Who 
never went beyond the capital, never examine any ming, 2 
_ and who being influenced by errors of all ſorts, never 


f caſt an impartial, eye upon any object, and yet pretend 
to decide with magiſterial ſeverity, and without appeal! 1. 


= How, ſaid ſome of them to me, in this man's country 


the people ſpeak neither. French, nor-Engliſh, nor Spa» 
_niſh ? What could I anſwer- them? I. Was ſtruck dumb; . 
| however, it was not on account of the ſurprie at bearing 


- ſuch a queſtion aſked. 21 Was uſed to them, becauſe Bm 


= knew that at my arrival, many of thoſe who even paſs 
for people of abilities, maintained that I had not made 


the voyage round the world; becauſe-I had not been in 
China. Some other ſharp critics conceived and pro- 
y Eggel a a very mean idea . the poor iſlander, becauſe, 


75 
6 - ” 4 & 


after. 


. 
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after a ſtay of two years amongſt Frenchnien, he could b 


hardly ſpeak a few words of the language. Do not we 
Te every day, ſaid they, that the Italians, Engliſh, and 5 
Sermans leamn the Frefich in ſo fhert a time as ene 


year at Paris? L esuld have ànſwered them perhaps with 


ſome reaſon, chat, beſides the phyſical obſtade in the 15 
oral of ſpeech. of this iſlander, (which (hall be men- 
xioned in the ſequel) which 'prevented his becoming 
Loniverſant M our language, he Was at leaſt thirty years 
old z2 chat his memory had never been exerciſed By 
any kind of Rudy, hot had his mihd ever been at 
5 works thut indeed an alian; an Fagliſiiman, 4 German 
Wuld in u year's time ſpehk u French jargon rolerably = 
Well, But that was Bot ſtränge at all, as theſe Krangers 
Had za gratntnar Like outs, as their Moral, phyſical, pe- 
liricah and ſocial ideas Were che fame With outs; af 
all expreſfed by certain words in their language as they = 
are in French; that they had accotdingly nb more than 
A trahſlatien to fix in-their memory, which had been 
| exerted from their very infanxy. The Taiti · man, on the 
contrary, only having u fmall nun 


dn the one hand to a moſt ſimple and moſt limited ſociety, 


and. on the other, to wants which ate reduced to the 

Amalleſt number poſſible; he would have been obliged, 5 
Frſt of all} as I may ſay, to create a world of previous 

— ina mind Winch 18 45 andolent as. his _ be- 


— fore 


er of ideas, relative 
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fore he could come ſo far as to adapt to them the 
words in our language, by which they are expreſſed. 


All this 1 might perhaps have anſwered: but this de- 


tail required ſome minutes of time, and 1 have always : 
obſerved, that, loaded with queſtions as If was, whenever 
I was going to anſwer, the perſons that had honoured 
me with them were already far from me. Butit is 
common in a capital to meet with people who aſk 


N queſtions, not from an impulſe of curioſity, or from a 


deſire of acquiring knowledge, but as judges who are 
preparing to pronounce their judgment; ; and whether : 
they hear the anſwer or no, it does not prevent them 


from giving their decifion *. 


However, thou gh Aotourou | could hardly f blabber 
: out ſome words of our language, yet he went out by i, 
himſelf every day, and paſſed through the whole town 

without once miſſing or losing his Way. He often 
made ſome purchaſes, and hardly ever paid for things 

5 beyond their real value. The only ſhew which pleaſed 

him, was the opera, for he was exceſlively fond of 

dancing. He knew perfeAly well upon what days 7 
this kind of entertainment was played; he went thither . 

+ + Though our author has Goals et in \ this paragraph i in behalf of Ab- 


tourou, it cannot, however, be denied that he was one of the moſt ſtupid fellows; 
| which not only has been found by Engliſhmen who ſaw him at Paris, during his 


Nay there, and whoſe teſtimony <p be deciſive with the public, -were I at li- 


| berty to name them; but the very countrymen of Aotourou were, without excep- 


— tion, all of the ſame opinion, chat he had very moderate Par, if any at all, F. 
Mm —— by 
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by bingſelf, paid at the door the fame as every body 
ele, and his favourite place was in the galleries behind 


the boxes. Among the great number of perſons who 
have been deſirous of ſeeing him, he always diſtin- 


guiſhed thoſe who were obliging towards him, and his 
grateful heart never forgot them. He was particularly 
| attached to the ducheſs of Choiſeul, who has loaded ; 


mim with favours, and eſpecially, ſhewed marks of 


8 concern and friendſhip for him, to Which he was: in- 


8550 finitely more ſenſible than to preſents. Therefor ©, he 


His depar- 


ture from 
5 France. 


. taken 


: home. 


= his iſle from thence. 


da uld, of his n accord, g⁰ to viſit this generous 


bencfaQreſs. as often as he "- that the was come. | 


to town. 


He · left Paris in March, 17 1. and exbyrked at 


Rochelle, on board the B Briſſon. which Vas to carry, _ 
| 0 the Ille de France. During this 8 voyage be has. been | 


to ſend him 


truſted to, the care of a merchant, who: went a paſſenger 


in the ſame ſhip, which he had, equipped 3 in part. The 
miniſtry have ſent orders 8 to the governor and the in- 
tendant of the Ille of france, 0 ſend. Aotourou, home 


* have given A. very minute 8 
account of the courſe that muſt be taken in onder to go 


thither, and thirty-ſix thouſand francs, (about fifteen 
| hundred pounds Aerling) which 3 is the third part of _ 


* "A the French theates FOOT is, in 3 door * each bax, a Fes ROSEN or POR 


where people may peep. thr ough, which made it i to Aotourou- to er. even 
in the galleries the light of the dancers, F. 


6 5 whole 
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whole fortune, towards the equipment of the ſhip in- 
tended for this Navigation. The ducheſs of Choiſeul 
has been ſo humane as to confecrate a ſum of money 
for bringing to Taiti a great number of the moſt ties 
ceſſary tools, a quantity of ſceds, and a number ur - 
cattle ; and the king of Spain has been pleaſe to per- 
mit that this ſhip might, if neceffary, touch at the Phi- 
lippines. -D: may Aotourou Loon fee His countryrheh 
1 again 4 ſhall now give an account of what 1 Have | 
learnt in my converſations with . hind, concerning * 
= cuſtoms of his country. 


2s 'T have already obſerved that the Taiti people ac- 8 5 e 
knowledge a ſupreme Being, who cannot be reprefented _— 7 
dy any factirious image, and inferior divinities of two . 
claſſes, repreſented by wooden figures. They pray at 
an riſe and at fun- ſet; but they have beſides a great 
1 number of ſuperſtitious practices, in order to coneiliare 
the influence of the evil genii. The comet, viſiite at 
Paris in 1769, and which Aotourou has very well 8 5 
taken notice of, bas given me an opportunity of learn- 
ing that the people of Taiti know this kind of ſtars, . 
which do not appear again, as Aotourou laid, till | 
after a great number of moons. They call comers 
-evetou-eave, and do not combine any ſiniſter ideas witn 
their apparition. Thoſe meteors; however, which are 
. called . hooting ſtars, are known to the people of 


Mm 2 Tait 
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Taiti by the name of epao, and are u them — te 


be evil genii eatoua tod. 


The better inſtructed neople of this x Nation (without 


being aſtronomers, as our gazettes have pretended) have, 
b however, a name for every remarkable conſtellation; 
they know their diurnal motion, and direct their: courſe 
at ſea by them, from iſle to iſle. In theſe navigations, 

which ſometimes extend three hundred leagues, they 


loſe all ſight of land. Their compaſs i is the ſun's courſe 


i ing ile. 


in day - dime, and the poſition of the ſtars during the 
nights, which are almoſt always. fair between the. 
, dare. 55 


Neigbbour- 


Aotourou has mentioned ſeveral iſles to me; 7 dome e of ö 


5 which are allies of, and others at war with Taiti. The : 
friendly iſles are Aimeo, Maoroua, Aca, Oumaitia, and 
: Tapouamaſſou. The enemies iſles are Papara, Aiatea, . 
| Otaa, Toumaraa, Oopoa. Theſe iſtes are as big as Taiti. . | 


The iſle of Pare, - which i is very abundant in pearls, 


9 ſometimes in alliance, and ſometimes at war with 
. Enoua-motou, and Toupai, are two. little unin- 
habited iſles, abounding with fruits, hogs, fowls, fiſh, 
| and turtle; but the People. believe, that. they are the 
habitation of the genii; 'E they. are their domains ; and 
unhappy are the boats which chance or curioſity has 
conducted to theſe facred iſles. - Almoſt all thoſe, who 


endeavour 0 land there, muſt loſe their lives in the at- 


tempt. 
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tempt. | Theſe iſles ly at different diſtances from Taiti. 
The greateſt diſtance, which Aotourou mentioned to 
me, was fifteen days ſail. It was, doubtleſs, about the 
ſame diſtance that he ſuppoſed -our country. was at, 
. when he reſolved. to go with us. 


ow have mentioned above, that the inhabitants of Taiti ebene 1 


| rank 
ſeemed to live in an enviable happineſs. We took them 8 


to be almoſt equal in rank amongſt themſelves 3 or at 
leaſt enjoying a liberty, which Was only ſubject to the 
laws eſtabliſhied for their common happineſs; 1 was. 
miſtaken ;- the diſtinction of ranks is very great at Taiti, , 
and the diſproportion' very tyrannical. The kings and 
1 8 grandees have power of life and death over their ſer. 
vants and flaves, and I am inclined to believe, they have 
the ſame barbarous prerogative with regard to the com- a 
mon people, whom they call Tata-einou; vile men; O ; 
much is certain, that the victims for human {acrifices 
are taken from this claſs of people. Fleſh and fiſh _---- 
reſerved. for the tables of the great ; 3 the commonalty 
_ live- upon: mere fruits and pulſe. Even the very man- | 
ner of being lighted at night, ſhews the difference in the 
ranks; for the kind of wood, which is burnt for people - 
of diſtinction, is not the ſame with that which the com- 
mon people are allowed to make uſe of. Their kings, 
alone, are allowed to plant before their houſes, the tree 
2 which we call the Weeping-willow, or Babyloian-willow F It: 
Arbre du Grand Srigneur a 


. 
« 
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is known, that by bending the branches of this tree, 


and planting them in 'the ground, you ean extend its 


ſhadow as far as you will, and in what direction you pleaſe; z 
at Taiti, their ſhade affords the dining-hall of their kings. 


The grandees have liveries for their ſervants. In 


Proportion as the maſter's rank is more or leſs elevated, 
their ſervants wear their ſaſhes more or leſs high. This 
aſh is faſtened cloſe under the arms, in the ſervants of 


the chiefs, and only covers the loins 1 in thoſe belon ging | 
to the loweſt claſs of nobility, The ordinary hours of 


repaſt, are when the ſun paſſes the meridian, and 


| when heis ſet. The men do not eat with the women; 


the latter ſerving up the dither, which the ſervants have 
oh pr epaxed. 


8 Caſtom of 
going into 
. 


At Taiti they wear mourning * and call i 


ceva. The whole nation wear mourning for their kings, 


The. mourning for the fathers is very long. The Wo- 


men mourn for their huſbands; ; but the latter do not do . 
| the ſame for them. The marks of mourning, are Aa. 
head- dreſs of feathers ; 3 the colour of which is conſe- 5 
crated to death, and a veil over the face. When the — 
people i in mourning go out of their houſes, they are pre- 
ceded by ſeveral ſlaves, who. beat the. caſtanets in a cer- 
- rain cadence ; * their doleful ſound gives every body no- 


tice to clear the Way, whether. out of reſpect for the : 


grief of the perſons in, maurning, or becauſe meeting | 


them 4A 
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them i is feared as' an unlucky and ominous accident. 
However at Taiti, as in every other part of the world, 
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the moſt reſpectable cuſtoms are abuſed; Aotourou told 
me, that this practice of mourning Was favourable to 


the private meetings; ; doubtleſs, asl believe, of lovers 
With wives, whoſe huſbands are not very com plaiſant. 


The inſtrument, whoſe ſound diſperſes every body, and 


the veil which covers the face, ſeeure to the lovers both 


oy and impunity. 


In all diſeaſes, which are any way b e ' all the 
near relations aſſemble in the fick perſon's houſe. 


They eat and fleep there as long as the danger kaff; 
every one nurſes him, and watches by him in His turn. 
They have likewiſe: the cuſtom. of letting blood; but this 


Reciprocal 
aſſiſtance in 


their diſeaſes. 


8 operation is never performed at the foot or arm. A Tama, 


: L e. a dodtor, or inferior prieft, ſtrikes with * ſharp. 


2 piece of wood on the cranium of the patient; ; by this 


means be opens the ſagittal vein; and when a ſufficien 
| quantity of blood is run our, he ſurrounds the head 


5 day he waſhes the wound with water. 


This i is all that Ir have learnt concerning the cuſtoms 
of this intereſting country, both upen the ſpot, and from 


5 with a bandage, which ſhuts up the opening; ; the next - 


my converſations with Aotourou. At the end of this 


work I ſhalladd a Vocabulary of as many. Taiti- words. 


28 I could collect. When we arrived at this land, we 


obſerved 
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obſerved that ſome of the words pronounced by the 
| iſlanders ſtood in the vocabulary at the end of Le Maire's 
Voyage, under the name of Vocabulary of Cocos iſland. 
Indeed thoſe iſlands, according to-Le Maire and Schou- 
ten's reckoning, cannot be far from Taiti, and perhaps 


may be ſome of thoſe which Aotourou named to me. 


The language of Taiti is ſoft, harmonius, and eaſy to 
be pronounced; its words are compoſed of almoſt 
mere vowels, without aſpirates *. Jou meet with no 
naſal, nor no mute and half ſounded ſyllables, nor that 

_ quantity of conſonants, and of articulations which ren- 

der ſome languages ſo difficult. Therefore our Taiti- 5 

man could never learn to pronounce the French. The 5 
ſame reaſons for which our language i is accuſed of not 
bein g very muſical, rendered it inacceſſible to his or- 


gans. It would have been eaſier to make him Pronounce 2 
1 Spaniſh or Italian. : 


M. Pereire, celebrated for his : art of reaching people, | 


who are born deaf and dumb, to ſpeak and articulate 
5 words, has examined Aotourou ſeveral times, and has 
found that he could not naturally pronounce moſt of our - 
conſonants, nor any of our naſal vowels. M. Pereire 

has been ſo obliging as to communicate to me a me- 

— M The contrary, of the laſt mentioned a has been ehbrret by our 


Engliſh navigators ; and it is therefore highly probable Mr. de B. picked up his vo- | 
eabulary of words from Aotourou, who had an impediment in his ſpeech. F. 


moir 
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moir on this ſubject. Upon the whole, the language of 
this iſland is abundant enough I think ſo, becauſe Aotou- 


rou, during the courſe of the voyage, pronounced every 
thing that ſtruck him in rhythmic ſtanzas. It was @ kind 
of blank verſe, which he ſpoke exte mpore. Theſe were his 
annals; andi it ſeems as if his lan guage furniſhed him with I 
expreſſions ſufficient to deſcribe a number of objects un- 
known to him. We further heard him pronounce eve- 
ry day ſuch words 28 we were not yet acquainted with * 
and he likewiſe, ſpoke a long prayer, which he calls the 
- prayer of the kings, and of all the words that _— 


it, I do not underſtand ten, 1 
L learnt from e that coho ei * manckd be- 
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. 4 our arrival at his iſland, an Engliſh ſhip had touch- _ 


cd there, It is the ſame which was commanded by Mr. : 


Wallace. The ſame chance hy which we have diſcorer- 


ed this iſle, has likewiſe conducted the Engliſh: thicher, 
| whilſt we lay in Rio de la Plata. They ſtayed there * 
month; and, excepting one attack of the iſlanders, who 
had conceived | hopes. of taking the fhip, every ching bas 
paſſed very friendly between them. From hence, doubt- 1 5 


| lefs, proceeds the knowledge of iron, which we found 


among the natives of Taiti, and the name of court, by 
_ which they call it, and which ſounds pretty like the En- : 
=. word iron. I am Vet ignorant, whether the peo- 
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ple of Taiti, as they owe the firſt knowledge of iron o 


id. 


the Engliſh, may not likewiſe be indebted to them for the 
"venereal diſeaſe, which we found had been naturalized 


amongſt them, as will appear in the ſequel. 


0 H a . I. ; 
vos fur E e fr on Taiti 3 —— of other B; navigation to 
eur * the * — 8 


Orne wuching at Taiti has deen produdtive of good, ; 
and of diſagreeable conſequences ;. ; dan ger and 
alarms followed all our ſteps to the very laſt moments : 
of our ſtay; yet we conſidered this country as a friend, T 
_ whom we muſt love with all his faults.” On the 1 6th. 


5 of April, at eight o clock in the morning, we were a- 
bout ten leagues N. E. by N. of the north point of the 5 


iſland, and from hence l took my departure. At ten 
o clock we perceived land to lee ward ſeeming to form 
three iſles, and we were Rill i in fight of Taiti. At noon 
we plainly ſaw, that what we had taken for three iſles, 
was no more than'a ſingle one, whoſe eminences had 


Sight oF o. appeared as ſeparate iſles at a diſtance. Beyond this 3 


new land. we + thought v we ſaw another at a greater dif- 


tance. — 
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tance. This iſle 3 18 of a middling height, and covered 

with trees; it may be ſeen at ſea, about eight or ten 

leagues Aiftant, Aotourou called it Oumaitia. He gave 

us to underſtand, in a manner which admitted of no 

doubt, that it was inhabited by a nation allied to his, 

that he had been there ſeveral times, that he had a miſ- 
treſs there, and that we ſhould meet with the ſame 1 re- - N 

- ception and refreſhments there as at Taitii . 5 

We loſt ſight of Oumaitia this day, and I directed my 1 DireQion.of | 

: courſe ſo as to avoid the Pernicious Iles, which we were — 
taught to ſhun, by the diſaſters of admiral Roggewein. 
Iwo days afterwards, we had an inconteſtable proof, 
that the inhabitants of the iſles in the Pacific Ocean 
communicate with each other, even at conſiderable 
diſtances. The night was very fair, without a ſingle 
cloud, and all the ſtars ſhone very bright. .Aotourou, 
after attentively obſerving them, Pointed at the bright | 

N ſtar in Orion s ſhoulder, ſaying, we ſhould direct our : 
courſe upon it; and that in two days time we fhould 
find an abundant country, which he well knew, and 

where he had friends: we even believed his geſtures 
meant that he had a child there. As I did not alter _ 0 
courſe, he repeated ſeveral times, that there were cocoa- — 1 
nuts, plantains, fowls, hogs, and above all, women, 
whom by- many expreſſive geſtures he deſeribed a as very 
Complaiſant. Being vexed that theſe reaſons did not 


Nu 2 make 
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make any impreſſibh upon me, he ran io get hold of 


the wheel of the helm, the uſe of which he had already 


found out, and endeavoured in ſpite of the helm s-man 
to change it, and ſteer directly upon the ſtar, which he 


Pointed at. We bad much ado to quiet him, and he 
was G vexed at our refuſal, 'The next morning, 
by break of day, he climbed up to the top of the maſt, 

and. ſtayed there all the morning, always looking to- 


„Wards that part where the land lay, whither he intend- 


ed to conduct us, as af he bad any hopes of getting | 
fight of it. He had likewiſe told us that night, with- © 
out any heſitation, all the names which the bright ſtars 
that we pointed at, bear in his language. We have fince 
been aſſured with certainty, that he knows the phaſes of 
_ the moon perfectly well, and i is well acquainted with dif- 
| ferent prognoſticks, which often give notice to naviga- 
tors of the changes of weather that are to happen M 
ſome time after. One of the opinions of theſe people, ” 
which Aotourou made very intelligible to us is, that : 
: they poſuively believe that the fun and moon are inha- . 
dited. What rontenelle caught them the N of ME 
worlds? LES 


During the latter _ of april we had very Ps wea- 


ther, but not much wind, and the eaſterly winds. kept 5 
more to the northward than ſouthward. On the night 


between the ür and 7 our pilot of the coaſt of 
6 2 France 
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on board our ſhips. They are generally thought 10 be 
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France died ſuddenly of an | apoplexy. Theſe pilots ge- 
nerally are called coaſting pilots *, and all the kings 
ſhips have a pilot of the coaſt of France f. They differ 

from thoſe of the crew who are called pilots, and under- 


pilots, or pilot s boys 1. The World has a very inae- N 
curate idea of the functions which theſe pilots exerciſe 


the perſons who direct the courſe, and who ſerve as a 155 


ſlaff and ſupport to the blind. I know not whether | 


there is Rill any nation where they leave the art of 
| piloting g, that effential part of navigation, to thoſe ſub- 


altern people. In our ſhips, the buſineſs of the pilot is : 


| to take care that the helmſman' exactly follows the 
courſe, for which the captain alone gives the orders, 
_ mark down all the alterations of the courſe that | 


happen, either 1 in conſequence of the changes of winds, 5 


or of the orders of the commander, and likewiſe to a 
ſerve the fignals ; ; nor have they the care of all thefe Z 
particulars, | but under the direction of the officer of the = 


| Watch. The ſuperior officers of the King's navy cer- 


| rainly know more of geometry, even at leaving ſchool, 
than is neceſſary to have a perfect knowledge of all the 


5 laws of pilotage. ' The claſs of pilots, properly fo called, | 
are moreover charged with. the care of the commen 


* Pibbtes- cirieri. + Pilue- pratique de la cite de a W 4 Piles, Aides 5 


Pilates, ou Pilatins. 


U 


„„ . and 
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and azimuth compaſſes, of the log and ſounding lines, ; 
: of the lanthorns, the colours, &c. and it is plain, that 
theſe particulars require nothing more than . 


Nor was my maſter- pilot above twenty years old, 


: ſecond pilot was of the ſame age, and the pilots _ I, 


Afronomical ; 
obſervations. | 
MOM with M. Verron's aſtronomical obſervations, differed, 


were making their firſt voyage. 5 
My reckoning compared twice e during this month, 


the firſt time, and that was at Taiti, only 13. 1 o „which 


- 


I was more to the weſtward. The: ſecond rime, which. 
Was the 27 th at noon, 1 1 3 37” 8 which I was to the 


gon of iſles. 


eaſtward of the obſervation. The different illes dit. 


5 covered during this month, form the ſecond diviſion of. | 


iſles in this vaſt ocean; 1 named them Archipelago 
of Bourbon. 


= 


The third of May, Amal at c day-break, we ee 


. more land to the north weſt, about ten or twelve leagues | 
off. The wind Was north eaſterly, and 1 gave orders 


to tand 10 windward of the north point of the land, 
which + was very high, intending to reconnoitre it. The 5 
8 nautical knowledge of Aotourou did not extend to theſe 


87 abt of new. 
— 


places, for his firſt idea when. he faw this land, Was, 
that it was our country. Durin g the day we had ſome 


qqualls, followed by calms, rain, and weſterly breezes, 


6 Cuch as are obſerved in | this ocean at the approach of 


2 duni, 5 
the 
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- the leaſt land. Before ſun+ſet we diſtinguiſhed | three 
iſles, one of which was much more conſiderable than 
the others. During the night, which happened to be 
; moon-light, we kept fight of the land; we ſtood in for 
it the next day, and ranged che eaſtern ſhore, of the 
greater iſle, from its ſouth to its north point; that was 
its longeſt ſide, being about. three leagues long. The 
ille extends. two leagues eaſt and weſt, Its ſhores are 
every where ſteep, and the whole iſle is as it were no- 
ching more tlian a high: mountain, covered with trees 
up to its ſummit, without either vallies or plains. The 
5 ſea broke very - violently upon: the ſhore. We ſaw fires 
on: the iſland; ſome huts. covered · witk reeds, and: ter- 
| minatin g in a0 point, built under the ſhadow of cocoa- 
trees, and about thirty men running along | the ſea 


” ; ſhore. The two little iſles bear W. N. W. corrected, and 


one league diſtant from the great one; and have like 

wiſe the ſame ſituation among themſelves, tA narrow 
arm of the ſea ſeparates them, and-at the W.. point: of 
_ the: weſtermoſt ile, there i is a mall iſle or key. Each 
of the above two is not more than half a league long, 
and cheir f ſhores are equally high and ſteep. 
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At noon I made fail to paſs between che little iſles Rackinges | 


made wich 


and the great one, when the ant of a periagua coming the iſlanders, 


towards. us; made me bring-to.. She approached with- 


in a piſtol ſhot of che ſhip, but none of her people: would 


come 
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come on board, notwirbſtanding all the ſigns of friend- 


Hip which) we could poſſibly invent and give to ſive 


men who conducted her. They were naked, excopting 


their natural parts, and ſhewed us cocoa-muts and roots. 


= Our Taiti - man Aripped naked as they were, and ſpoke 


Bis language to chem, but they did not underſtand him: 


they are no mare of the ſame nation here. _ tired 
0 fee that they did not venture to come nearer, 7 
fanding the deſire they expreſfedl of having Fee | 
' rifles. which were diſplayed to them, I-Hoifted out the 
pinnace. As ſoon as they ſaw her,, they made all the 


FE hafte they. could to get off, and 1 would not purſue £ 


;® them. Soon after we fa ſeveral other periaguas ar- 


we, ſome of them under fail. They ſeemed leſs miſ- 
truſtful than the former one, and came near enough to 
make exchanges, though. none of chem would comme en 
board. We got from them yams, docoa nuts, a water 


fine ſhell. One of them had a cock which he would 
never exchange, | They likewife brought ſtuffs of the 

ſame make as thoſe of Taiti, but much coarſer, and 
died with ugly red, brown, and black colours; bad 
ith hooks, made of the bones of fiſh, ſome mats, and, 

ſome lances, fix Feet long, made of a kind of wood 
which was hardened in the fire. They did not choeſe 


to have any iron: they preferred little bits of red ſtuff! : 


to. 


hen of a ſuperb plumage, and ſome pieces of a very 1 
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to nails, Knives, and ear-rings, which had had ſo great 
a ſucceſs; at Taiti, I do not believe that theſe men are 
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ſo gentle as thoſe of Taiti; their features were more ſa- 


vage, and we were always obliged to be upon our 


auard againſt their cunning tricks to cheat us by 
their barter. . 


Theſe iſlanders ure to be of a middle dae, but beg don 
active and nimble. They paint their breaſt and their fie. 5 


chighs, almoſt down to the knee, of a dark blue; their 


colour is bitmred; but we obſerved one man amon 8 
them who' vas much Whiter than the reſt. They ſhave 


p or tear out their beards, and only one of them wore a 
pretty long one. 5 They all had black hair, which flood. 


upright on the head. Their Periaguas are made with 


a good e deal of fkill, and have an out-rigger. Neither n 


8 the head nor the ſtern is raiſed, but there 18 4 kind or . 
deck over each of them, and in the middle of theſe 


Deſcription. 


R —.— their „ 


decks is a row of wooden Pegs, ending in form of large 
1 nails, but their heads are covered With & fine ſhell, 
Which i is of a clear white. The fail of their periaguas = 
is of a triangular ſhape, conipoſed of ſeveral mats, Two * 
N of its ſides are bent to two ſticks, one of which ſup- 
58 ported: it up along the maſt; and the other; which is E 


fixed in the outer clew, anſwers the purpoſe of a boon 


WE 0 00 two 


A 


| Theſe periaguas followed us pretty far out to ſea, : 
A uw we filled the fails; ſome came likewife from the 


of NT 
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wolittle iſles, and in one of them was an ugly old woman: 
Aotourou expreſſed the greateſt contempt for theſe iſlanders; 
We met with ſome calms, being to leeward of the 
- larger iſland, which made me give up the ſcheme of 
paſſing between it and the little ones. The channet 
between them is a league and a half i in breadth, and ir 
ES ſeems as if there was ſome anchorage to be found. At: 
ſix in the evening we diſcovered from the maſts more 
land to W. S. W. appearing as three detached hummocks; 
We ſteered 8. W. and two hours after mid-night We 
. ſaw the ſame land again, in W. 2 8. The firſt iſlands, : 
| which by the help of the moon-ſhine we all could : 
| perceive, then bore N. E. of = Rd os 
On the 5th- in the morning we ſaw that this. new 6 
1 land was a very ſine iſle, of which we had- only ſeen 
— the ſummits the day before. It was interſperſed with. 
i e mountains and vaſt plains, covered with cocoa-nut and. . 
_ 1 many other trees. We ranged its ſouthern coaſt, „ 
one or two leagues diſtance, without ſeeing any ap. 
: pearances of anchorage, the ſea breakin; g upon the ſnhore 
very v1 jolently. There are even breakers to the weſtward : 
ol its weſtermoſt point, which runs about two leagues 55 
2 into the ſea, We have from ſeveral bearings got the I 
exact pofition of this coaſt. A great number of pe- 
: — gm failing, and fimilar to thoſe of the laſt iſles, 
came around the ſhips, without however venturing to 


come 5 
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. come cloſe to us; a ſingle one came alongſide of the 
Etoile. The Indians ſeemed to invite us by figns to 
come on ſhore: but the breakers prevented 1 it. Though 
: we ran ſeven or eight knots at this time, yet the pe- 5 
riaguas failed round us with the ſame eaſe as if we 
had been at anchor. Several of them were ſeen from 


_” the maſts ſailing to the ſouthward. 


At fix oclock ; in the morning we had got ſight of 5 
| another land to weſtward ; ſome clouds then intercepted | 
it from our ſight, and it appeared again at ten. Its 
ſhore ran S. W. and appeared to be at leaſt as high, and 
of as great extent as the former ones, with which it lies | 
nearly E. and W. about twelve leagues aſunder. A thick 
Tg fog which roſe i in the afternoon, and continued all * 
nert night and enſuing day, prevented our viewing =_ 
more particularly. We only diſtinguiſhed at its N. E. 
: extremity , two little iſles, of unequal ſiaes. 5 
The longitude of theſe iſles is nearly the 18 in Patent 


theſe iſles 
which Abel Taſman was, by his reckoning; when he We i 


the ſecond 

5 diſcovered the iſles of Amſterdam, Rotterdam, Pylſtaart, _— 
thoſe of Prince William, „ and the ſhoals of Tleemſkerk *, Ss 
It is likewiſe the fame which, within a very little, is ä 

i aſſigned to the Solomon 8 iſles. Beſides, the periaguas, 
which we. ſaw failing to the ſouthward, ſeem to ſhew 
that there are other iſles 3 in that part. Thus theſe iſles 


* Valentyn and others fay Heemſtirk. See Dalrymple? $ Hiſtorical Collection of 
A the South Pacific Ocean, p. 83, 5 


4 Ooz — on 


\.#-. 
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ſeem to form a chain under the ſame meridian ; they 
make the third diviſion, which we have named J Archipe? 


des Navigatenrs, or Archipelago of the Navigators . 
On the 11th in the morning, -havin g ſteered W. by 8. 


fince we got fight of the laſt iſles, we diſcovered a land 
bearing W. 8. W. ſeven or eight leagues diſtant. At firſt 
it was thought they were two ſeparate iſles, and we 
were kept at a diſtance from them all day by a ealm. 
On the 12th we found that it was only one iſle, of 


which, the two. elevated parts were connected by a low 


land, ſeemingly bending like a bow, and forming a bay 5 
open to the N. E. The high land- lies N. N. W. A head 


wind prevented our approaching nearer than fx br ſever 


teagues of this ifland, which I named 1 Peru, o or 
the Forlorn Hope. J 


_ 


The bad weather which FP Already us me 6m or 


| this month, continued abmoſt uninterrupted tb the 2 oth,, 


_ during all chat time we had calms, rains, and weſt 
* to encounter. In general, i in this- ocean which is; 7 


4 * Tobia, ths man a Went . * G on © RT the 3 gc- | 
: cording to the. publiſhed Fournal of. a Voyage round the World, gave our circun--. 
_ navigators accounts of many more iſlands in theſe ſeas,, ſpme of which.were really- 


8 


i) 


found by our people; but many more were known only from his narrative of an. 


expedition of theſe iſlanders to the weſt. As;the number of cheſe iſles [ſeems to be 
fo confiderable, it would certainly deſerve another expedition to diſcover them all;.” 


and though at preſent the advantages ſeem tõ be pf no great oonſequence, which. 
might be reaped from an inta: courſe with theſe iſlanders ; 3.1t is, however certain, 
chat the ſame obection might have been made to the firſt diſcoverers of America; 

and every body js at preſent ſenſible of the benefit eerning to theſe. e from 


its American ſettlements, R. 


' e + e, 
II 4 p + 16 
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called Pacific, the approach. to lands is attended with 
 tempeſts, which are ſtill more frequent during the de- 
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ereaſe of the moon. When the weather proves fqually, 
and there are thick clouds fixed upon the horizon, they 


are almoſt certain figns of ſome iſles, and give timely 
notice to be upon guard againſt them. It cannot be 


comprehended with what precautions and what appre- - 


henſions, theſe unknown ſeas muſt be navigated, as you 


are there on all ſides threatened with the unexpected : 


appearance of lands and ſhoals, and theſe apprehenſions : 
are heightened by the length of the nights i in the torrid 
ä zone. We were obliged to make way as it were blind- 


: fold, alterin g our courſe when the horizon appeared 


too black before us. The ſcarcity of water, the want 


of proviſions, and the neceſſity of making advantage | 

of the wind whenever it blew, would not allow us to 
proceed with the flowneſs of a prudent. navigation, : 
and to bring to, or ſtand on our boards, whenever 


. was dark. 5 
+ The Krurey i in the mean while made 5 its appearance 
N again. A great part of the crew, and almoſt all the 


officers, had their gums. affected, and the mouth in- 
flamed: with it, We had no refreſhments left, except 


Critical = 


ſituation we 


are in. oy 


for the ſick, and it is difficult to uſe one's ſelf to eat - 


nothin g but falt fleſh and dried pulſe. At the fame 


time there appeared | in both ſhips ſeveral venereal com- 


Plaints, 
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ſeem to form a chain under the ſame meridian ; they 


make the third diviſion, which we have named I Arcbipel 


dies Navigatenrs, or Archipelago of the Navigators *. 


On the 1 ith i in the morning, having ſteered W. by 8. | 


: ane we got fight of the laſt illes, we diſcovered a land 
5 bearing W. 8. W. ſeven or eight leagues diſtant. At firſt 


18 was thought they were two ſeparate iſles, and we 


Meteorolo- 


gical obſer⸗- 
| vations, _ ; 1 


were kept a at a diſtance from them all day by a calm. 85 
On the 1 2th we found that it was only one iſle, of 

which, the two. elevated parts were connected by a low 

land, ſeemingly bending like a bow, and forming a bay 5 


open to the N. E. The high land- lies N, N. W. A head 5 


wind prevented our approaching nearer than fix or ſever. 


leagues of this ifland, which L named an Pas o or 
the Forlorn Hopfee Ef 


a 


The bad weather which havens ready 60 cke 2 of 


this month, continued almoſt uninterrupted td the 2 oth, 
and during all that time we had- calms, rains, and weſt 


| winds. to encounter, In general, in this ocean which is; 


13 . is 
wh „ Tobi; the man he went — from 88 on | board the 1 N gc- 


cording to the publiſned Journal a Voyage round the World, gave our circuni-- | 

navigators accounts of many more iſlands in theſe ſeas, ſpme of which. were really- 

found by our people ; but many more were known only from his narrative of an: 
expedition of theſe iſlanders: to the weſt. As: che number of cheſe iſies ſeems to be 
10 confiderable, it would certainly deſerve another expedition to diſcover them all; 
and though at preſent the advantages ſeem to be pf no great oonſequence, whidh, 


might be reaped from an inte: courſe with theſe iſlanders ;_it is, however certain, 


chat the ſame objection might have been made to the firſt diſcoverers of Americã :; | 


and every body is at preſent ſenſible of the benefit necruing, to rf Mages from. 
its American ſettlements, *. 4 
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called Pacific, the approach to lands is attended with 
empeſts, which are ſtill more frequent during the de- 
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ereaſe of the moon. When the weather proves fqually, 


and there are thick clouds fixed upon the horizon, they ; 
are almoſt certain figns of ſome iſles, and give timely 


notice to be upon guard againſt them. It cannot be 


comprehended with what precautions and what appre- 
henſions, theſe unknown ſeas muſt be navigated, as you 
are there on all ſides threatened with the unexpected 

appearance of lands and ſhoals, and theſe apprehenſions 
1 are heightened by the length of the nights i in the torrid 
zone. We were obliged to make way as it were blind- 
fold, Altering g our courſe. when the horizon appeared 
too black before us. The ſcarcity of water, the want 


of proviſions, and the neceſſity of making advantage 


The ſeuroy in the mean While made its appearance 


d again. A great part of the crew, and almoſt all the 
officers, had their N affected, and the mouth. in- 
famed: with it. 


for the ick, and it is difficult to "uſe one 8 elk i to eat 
nothin g but alt fleſh and dried pulſe. At the fame 


time there appeared i in both ſhips ſeveral venereal | com- 
Plaints, 4 


* 


5 of the wind whenever it blew, would not allow us to 
proceed wich the ſlowneſs of a prudent navigation, 


and to bring to, or ſtand on our boards, whenever = 
was dark. : | 


ente! 
ſituation We | 


* 
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plaints, contracted at Taiti. They had all the fymp- 


toms known in Europe. I ordered Aotourou to be 
ſearched; he was quite ruined by it; but it ſeems in 


his country this diſeaſe is but little minded howęver, 
he conſented to be taken care of by the ſurgeons. Co- 
lumbus brought this diſeaſe from America; here it is in 
an iſle in the midſt of the greateſt ocean. Have the 
Engliſh brought it thither ? Or ought the phyſician ' ou 


win, who laid a wager, that if four healthy ſtout men 


were ſhut up with one healthy woman, the venereal 


com plaint would be the conſequence of their com- 


merce ? £ 


The 22d at day break, as we Rood to the weleand, 


we ſaw a long high land a-head. When the ſun caſe 


we diſcovered two iſles ; the moſt ſoutherly one bore | 


from 8. by E. to 8. W. by 8. and ſeemed to run N. N. W. 
corrected, being about twelve leagues long in that direction. 
1 It received the name of the day, Nee de la Penteccte, Whitſun- 
tide iſle. The ſecond bore from S. W. 8. to W. N. W. the 
e time when it firſt appeared to us was the occafion of our 
RE giving it the name of Aurora, We immediately ſtood 5 
as near as poſſible on the larboard tack, in order to paſs T 
: between the two iſles, The wind failed us, and we were 
obliged to bear away in order to paſs to the lee ward 
of che iſle of Aurora. As we advanced to the north- 
Ward, along its eaſtern ſhore, we ſaw a little iſle riſing 


like 
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Hike a ſugar-loaf, bearing N. by W. which we called 
Peak of the Etoile (Pic de I Etoile). We continued to 
range the iſle of Aurora a league and a half diſtant. It 
runs N. and 8. corrected from its ſouthermoſt point to 
about the middle of its length, which in the whole is 


ten leagues. "it then declines to the N. N. W. it is very 
narrow, being to the utmoſt two leagues broad. Its 


| Hores are ſteep, and covered with woods. . two. 


0 clock in the afternoon we perceived the ſurnmits of 
high mountains over this iſland, and about ten leagues | 
beyond it. They belonged to a land, of which at half 
0 paſt three we ſaw. the 8. W. point, bearing 8. 8. W. by 
the compaſs, above the northern. extremity of Aurora 


illand. After doubling the latter we ſteered 8. S. W. 


7 when. at ſun-ſetting a new. elevated coaſt; of conſiderable - 
extent, came in ſight, It extended from W. 8. W. to 
N. W. by N. about fifteen leagues diſtant. 
We made ſeveral boards during night to get to the- 
* E. in order to diſcover whether the land which lay 
to 8.8. W. of us joined to Whitfuntide ille, or Whether 
it formed a chird iſle. This we verified on the 7 zd at 
day- break. We diſcovered the ſeparation of the three 
iſlands, The iſles of Whitſuntide and Aurora are nearly 


under the ſame meridian, two leagues diſtant from . 


each other. The third iſle lies 8. W. of Aurora, and 


in the neareſt part, they are three or four leagues a- 
ſunder 
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ſunder. Its north-weſt coaſt has at leaſt twelve leagues 


in extent, and is high, ſteep, and woody. We'coaſted it 


during part of the morning on the 23d. Several peri- 


aguas appeared along the ſhore, but none ſeemed de- 
ſirous to come near us. We could ſee no huts, only 


a great number of ſmokes riſing out of the woods, from ) 
the ſea ſhore, up to the tops of the mounrains. We 


ſounded ſeveral times very near the ſhore; but found no 
bottom with fifty fathom of line. 


Landieg up 
on one of the 
illes. 


About nine o'clock the ſight of a coaſt, where it 


8 ſeemed landing would prove eaſy, determined me to 5 


ſend on ſhore, in order to take in ſome wood, which we 
were much in need of, to gain intelligence concerning : 


the country, and to endeavour to get refreſhments from . 


| thence for our ſick. 7 ſent off three armed boats, under 
8 che command of enſign * the chevalier de Kerue, and 


we ſtood off and on, ready to ſend them any aſſiſtance, 


and. to ſupport them by the artillery from both ſhips, 
if neceſſary, We ſaw them land, without the iſlanders 
ſeeming to have oppoſed their landing. In the after- 8 

ncon, I and ſome other perſons went in a yayl to join 
them. We found our people employed in cutting wood, 
and the natives helping them to carry it to the boats. 


The officer who commanded our party, told me, that . 


when * arrived, a numerous troop of iſlanders were 


* ae aui. 


come 
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come to receive them on the beach, with bows and ar- 


rows in hand, making ſigns that they ſhould not come 
aſhore; but that when, notwithſtanding their threats, 

he had given orders for landing, they had drawn back 

5 ſeveral yards; that in proportion as our people advan- 
: ced, the ſavages retired ; but always! in the attitude of be- 
ing ready to let go their arrows, without ſuffering our 
people to come nearer them; that at laſt, having given 
his people orders to flop, and the prince of Naſſau hav. 
5 ing deſired to advance alone towards them, the iſlanders | 


had ceaſed to retire, ſeeing only one man come to them; 


| that ſome pieces of red cloth being diſtributed amongſt 
chem, had brought about a kind of confidence between 
them. The chevalier de Kerue immediately poſted him- : 
ſelf at the entrance of the wood, made the workmen cut 
down trees, under the Protection of the troops he had 
with him, and ſent a detachment in ſearch of fruits, 
Inſenfibly 1 the iſlanders approached i in a more friendly 
manner to all appearance; they even let our people 
Fe: have ſome fruits, | They would not have any nails or . 
and likewiſe conſtantly refuſed. to exchange Ds 
their bows * their clubs, only giving us ſome arrows. 
They always kept 1 in great numbers around our people, Ha 
without ever quitting their arms; and thoſe who Had 
no bows, held ſtones ready to throw at our men. They 5 
gave 1 us to underſtand, that they were at war with the 


L * 5 Et, inha- 
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inhabitants of a neighbouring diſtrict, There actually 5 


appeared an armed troop of them, coming in good or- 
der from the weſt part of the iſland; and thoſe who 
were near us ſeemed diſpoſed to "_ them a warm re- 


ception; but no attack was made. „ 
In this ſituation we found things when we came a- 


ſhore. We ſtaid there till our boats were laden with 


fruits and wood. I likewiſe buried at the foot ofa tree, 


1 the act of taking poſſeſſion of theſe iſles, en engraved on 


an oak plank, and after that we embarked i in our boats 
again. This early departure, doubtleſs, ruined the project ; 
of the iſlanders to attack us, becauſe they had not yet dif= | 
poſed every ching for that purpoſe; ; atleaſt we were jaclined 


to think ſo, by ſeeing them advance to the ſea-ſhore, and 


3 They attack. 
_ the — 


ſend a ſhower of ſtones and arrows after us. | Some: 
muſkets fired off into the air, were not ſufficient to rid us 


of them; 3. many advanced into the Water, in order to at- | 


| rack us with more advantage; 3 another diſcharge of ; 
muſkets, better directed, immediately abated their ar- 
. dour, * and they fled to the woods, with gr eat cries. one | 


L of our. failors was lightly wounded . . 
Theſe iſlanders are of two colours, black and 10 TT 


| | Deſeri ption 


of the iſlan- 1 


35 ders. | 


% $* 5 | QI 
2 5 $ [tc e. 


Their lips are thick, their. hair woolly,. and ſome- 


times s of a yellowiſh colour. They are ſhort, ugly, ill 


proportioned, and moſt of them infected with leproſy; 


2 circumſtance from 2 which we. called the iſland chax! in- 
l - | WE OE | habit, 


mon on their ſhores. 
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habit, Iſle of Lepers ( Ie des Lepreur). There appeared 
but few women; and they were not leſs diſagreeable 
chan the men; the latter are naked, and: hardly cover 
their natural parts; the women wear ſome bandages to 
carry their children on their backs; we ſaw ſome of the 

_ cloths, of which they are made, on which were very 
pretty drawings, made with a fine crimſon colour. I 
obſerved that none of the men had a beard; they pierce 
their noſe, in order to fix ſome ornaments co it. They 
| likewiſe wear on the arm, in form of a bracelet, ' the 
tooth of a babyrouſſa, or a ring of a ſubſtance which T 


take to be ivory; on the neck they hang pieces of tor- 
1 toiſe-ſhells, which en W to us to | be very om. 
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"Their arms are Hownand arrows, clubs of abus a mew. 
and ſtones, which they uſe. without: dings. The arc P. 
rows are reeds, armed with a long and very ſharp 


1 point made of a bone. - Some of theſe points are ſquare, 


and armed on the edges with little prickles in ſucha 
manner as to prevent the arrows bein g drawn out of 3 
wound. They hade likewiſe ſabres of iron - wood. Their 
periaguas did not come near us; at a diſtance: they 5 
ſeemed built dans like ole in x the Hes, of Na- 
vigators. e r i 1725 7 1157 - | 
| The beach where we landed s was 3 very 2 extent. Debripin 
About twenty yards from the ſea, you are at the foot of we landed at 


Pp2 Bnet a moun- 15 


not determine whether they are intrenchments, or mere- 
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2 mountain, which is covered with trees,  norwithſtan® 
ing its great declivity.. The ſoil is very light, and of 


no great depth: accordin gly the fruits, though of: the - 


ſame ſpecies with thoſe at Taiti, are not ſo fine and not 
fo good here. We found a particular ſpecies of figs: 
here. There are many paths throu gh the woods, and. 
ſpots encloſed by palliſadoes three feet high, We could : 


ly limits of different poſſeſſions, We ſaw no more than 

five or fix little huts, into which one could not enter. 

otherwiſe than by ereeping on all-fours $\ and we were 
N however ſurrounded by a numerous people; I believe they 
are very wretched, on. account of the inteſtine war, of which - 


we were witneſſes, and which brings great hardſhips, 5 5 


. upon them. We repeatedly heard the harſh ſound of a 


9 TOR kind of drum, coming from the interior parts of the ; 


' Continuation. 
ef our courſe, 
among the 


ö wood, towards the ſummit of the mountain. This cer 
tainly gives the fignal to rally; for at the moment when 
the diſcharge of our muſkets had diſperſed them, it be- 

T2 gan to beat. 1 likewiſe redoubled its ſound, when 

: that body of enemies appeared, whom we ſaw ſeveral: | 

times. Our Taiti- man, who deſired to go on ſhore N 

with us, ſeemed to think this ſet of men very ugly; he 
did not underſtand a fingle word of their language. 1 
When we came on board, we hoiſted in our boats, 


and made fail ſtanding to the 8. W. for A long: coaſt 
Which 
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which we diſcovered, extending as far as the eye could 


but little wind, and it conſtantly veered about; ; ſo that 


„ we were left to the mercy of the currents, which carried 
us to the N. E. This weather continued all the. 2 ach, 
and the night following; and we could hardly get three 

leagues off the Ile of Lepers. On the 2 5th, at five in 
the morning, we had a very fine breeze. at E. S. E. but 
the Etoile, being ſtill under the land, did not feel it, 
and remained in a calm. IT advanced, however, all 
fails ſer, in order to obſerve the land, which lay to weſt- 
| ward. At eight o'clock we ſaw land i in all parts c f the ES 
horizon; and we were, as it were, ſhut up in a great 
gulph. - The iſle of Whitſuntide! extended on the ſouth. 
ſide towards the new coaſt vre had juſt diſcovered ; and 
we were not ſure whether 1 it was not connected, or. whe- 
ther what we took to be the ſeparation was any more 
| than a great bay. Several places in the remainder of : 


veach from 8. W. to W. N. W. During night there was 
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the: coaſt likewiſe ſhewed appearances of paſſages; or 5 


ef great gulphs. Among the reſt there ſeemed to be * 
le one to the weſtward. Some periaguas 
croſſed from one land. to - the, other. At ten o clock We 
were obliged to ſtand towards the Iſle of Lepers again. 
The Etoile, which, could no longer be ſeen from the N 


very conſiderable 


maſt- head, was till becalmed there, though: the E. S. E. 


r held out at . We Rood ſor. the e fre- ip tilb 
four 


— 
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| four o'clock in the evening; for it was not till then that 
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ſhe felt the breeze. It was too late when. ſhe joined. us 


to think of further diſcoveries. Thus the day of the 1 
2 5th was loſt, and we ms: the ni _ n on 25 
tacks. . fre: 55 | „ "1 * 1 9 1 


The bearings we e on EY 26 ts, at fan-rifing, 


themed us that the currents had carried us ſeveral miles 
| 10 the ſouthward, beyond our reckoning. - Whitſuntide 


Aſpect of the | 


fine, ſhore covered with rrees, on which there appeared 1 
great pieces of ground, which were either actually cul- 
tivated, or ſeemed to be ſo. The country appeared fer- 


iſle fill appeared ſeparated from the 8. W. land, but the | 
A paſſage ſeemed narrower. We diſcovered ſeveral other 
openings on that coaſt, but were not able to diſtinguiſh 
_ the number of iſles which compoſed the Archipelago a- 
round us. The land ſeemed to us to extend. from 
E. S. E. to W. N. W. by the ſouth (by compaſs) ; and 


we could not ſee the termination of it. We ſteered 1 | 
N. W. by W. gradually ooming round to weſt, along a 


. tile; and ſome of the mountains being barren, and 
here and there of a red colour, ſeemed to indicate that | 


it contained minerals. 


came to the great inlet, which we had obſerved to the 
weſtward the day before. At noon we were in 2 2 


As we .continued our courſe we 


middle of it, and obſerved the fun's height there. Its 
; opening is five. or bx leagues' wide; and it runs due 0 


8 by 


a wh trees. A number of negroes appeared on the 
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by S. and W. by N. Some men appeared on the ſouth 

_ coaſt, and ſome others came near the ſhips in a peri- 

agua; but as ſoon as they were within | muſket thor, | 

they would not come nearer, thou gh we invited them > 

theſe men were black. 1 of Ht 
We ranged the ann coaſt at the diſtance of 2 

quarters of a league; it is not very high, and covered 


3 even ſome periaguas came towards us but wih 


as: little confidence as that which came from the oppoſite 


| the un auf unluckily was expoſed 10 the attacks 
of the iſlanders, being: got quite cloſe to the ſhore... Teo. 2 
arrows, Which were ſhot at the boat, ſerved as à pre- 
tence for the-firſt/ diſcharge. . She then went along the 
coaſt, and kept up a briſk fire from her muſkets and 


Satt. After having run along this, for the ſpare” of 
wo. or three leagues, we ſaw a a inlet, ſeeming to = 
— ori 2 fine: hay, at the entrance of which were two 

Wands, | 1 immediately: ſent acta well armed to re- _ 
connoitre it; and during this time we food on our RIOT 
done, at one or O Ant are tance 0 


— 
Mc” 5. 


cern: it came from: one of our 3 
, com ry to my orders, Bad ſeparated from | 


: alles 


2 24 75 


About: Gre ea we heard. a diſcharge of at; Attempts to 
which N us much con 


ſearch an an- 
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pPeileterdes, directing them both upon the ſhore, and 
upon three periaguas which paſſed by her within reach 
of ſhot, and had ſhot ſome arrows at her. A point of 


5 land intercepted the boat from our ſight, and her con- * 


tinual firing gave me reaſon to fear that ſhe was attack - 
ed by a whole fleet of periaguas. I was juſt going to 
ſend the long boat to her aſſiſtanee, when I ſaw her 
quite alone, doubling the point, which had concealed | 
her. The negroes howled exceſſively i in the woods, wWhij- 
ther they had. all retired, and where we could hear their 
drum beating. 1 immediately made ſignal to the boat 
to come on board, and I took my meaſures to prevent 
our being diſhonouxed for the ne * uch an n 
Of the ſuperiority of our power. 


| What pre- The boats of the Boudeuſe found that this OT which 


_ vents our an- 


.choring there. we took. to be continued, Was a number of iſles ; ; ſo that 


nah 


the bay is farmed by the junction of ſeveral channels, | 
which ſeparate them. However, they found a pretty 


_— ſandy bottom there, in 40, 30, and 20'fathom; 


but its continual inequality rendered this anchorage un- 
"cafe, eſpecially for us, who had notanchors to venture. 
I was, beſides, neceſſary to anchor there above half a 
league off ſhore, as the bottom Was rocky nearer the 
coaſt. Thus the ſhips could not have protected the 
boats, and the country is ſo-woody, that we would have 
been obliged always to have our arms in hand, in order 


= 
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to cover the workmen againſt ſurprizes. We could not 
flatter ourſelves that the natives ſhould forget the bad 
treatment they had juſt received, and ſhould conſent to 
exchange refreſhments. We obſerved the ſame pro- 
ductions here as as upon the Iſle of Lepers. The inha- 
bitants were likewiſe, of the ſame ſpecies, almoſt all 
black, naked, except their nudities, wearing the ſame - 
ornaments of nn and bracelets, 4 and uſing the fame 
; weapons. 5 Þ 1 1 ** A1 4 {525-7 £ 1 1 50 | 
We paſſed W on · our b erde On ee n in Ajchet a- 
: ths morning we bore away, and ranged the” coaſt "At in =, og FE 15 
about a league's diſtance. About ten O clock we ſüw, een 
a low point; a plantation of trees, laid!iout in walks, A : 
like: thoſe of à garden: Under: the trees there waz a 
beaten track, and the ſoil ſeemed to be ſandy. A bon 
I fiderable” number of inhabitants appeared about this 
: part; on the other ſide of chis-point there was an ap= ; 
4 Pearance of an inlet, and U hoiſted the. boats cut. This 
Was a fruitleſs attempt; for i it was nothing but an el- 
bow formed by the coaſt, and we followed it to the 
* N. W. point, without finding any anch drage. beyond wh 
Ln that Pein the land returned t to N, WW: and extended a 45 


5 beizky, ns * a chai bis mcd ore the 
clouds. The weather was daflt, with ſqualls and rain 
. Olten in ee, we thought we fa 


Coꝛrjectures 


concerning 


e, 
1 14515 


— 


9 1 
| 4 k 
r 
* 
\ . 
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land a-head of us ; mere fog banks, which diſappeared 


when it cleared up. We paſſed all: the night, which 


Was a very Romy one, in plying; with fhbrt- boards; 
and the tides carried us to the fouthward' far beyond 


our xeckoning. - We ſaw the high mountains all day 


on che a 8th till ſun-ſet,, when they;/bore from Z. o 
N. N. E. twenty or twenty · five leagues diſtant. . 
The 29th in the morning we ſaw no more of me 


Ano, having ſteered W. N. W. I called the lands we 


had now. diſcovered, Archipelago: of the great cyclades 
| (drebipel des grandes. Cyclades)... 
- pelaga by what we have. gone through, and. by What e we: 
bave ſeen of iti at a diſtance, it cms, at leaft three 
5 degrees gf, latitude, and: five of longirade, Viikewilt | 
 rradily believe that. Rogge weil; fawi: its northern extrü. 
mMity ind 17 l. lattude, and called it hien beben and: | 
Greningens, : As-fer quaſcluen, when we fell. im with i, 
_ every thing: gd 0 perſuade ud that ih was the: 


| Flierra Auſtral; deb, Efpiritui Santo. Appearances; ſeemed to 


Je judge ef this: Archi 


* 


gonform; to Quinos s. account, and; what; we daily di. | 
Wa Requraged, pure axſear che. t is ſingular 
eneugh,, chat e xaftly in the ſums latiuida and: Jongi-- 8 
1 made where, Quiros, places bis. bay af St. Philip andi St. 
Jago, con a, coaſt which Gl fuld ſights: ſeemechtto Muthat 
of a continenf) wedhowldrfind}a-patlage exactly. 6f the 
a Lan rege which 18 to he entrance: of his 
5 4 — bay. 


% * 


Fg 
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bay. Has [this Spaniſh navigator ſoen things an eng 
light ? Or, has he been! Willing, to dit A 
veries? Was it hy gueſs that the geograhhars made chis 

Tierra del .Edpirizyi San the ſame dominend with: New 


. IO give us reaſon; to make ue haſt of ura 


feverancer:: our 22 a 8 Set: At Atgct ae ae Dr N 20 


month f Mayj: and:thair reſults ddcrningd — 
du n he Sdlbigth, 8 riiand angles iht; echt 


nov fexivd' ſo many, differences betireen / uh s6bſernt- 
ions and the 'thip's xeckoning\) alllling vn Ge HV. 
p the Sch at moon I N more to die eaſt than theob- 
A ferecd"longiuade; hy 4YLogdg: &:; 33 comes ths! by nge r 
43 on the in th. bye 38 1 F15 anddüßtyzOn-the 2 , e 
All. dbeſe differences ſne wii that from die 
alle of Taitij the currents had carried us much to we 
: Na 
5 All che navigators: who have croſſed the Paci dan 
have fallen i in with New Guinea much ſooner than they 
bade They have likewiſe Sada this-ocean not * 


by 8 38. 


weſtward, By this means it might de erplaine 


Suinea? To reſolve this problem lit ruin hedef fan av | 
keep in the ſamę Jatiticde faricheupaberof thoen hund. 
and fifty. leaghR further. V mfalved 10 de 10 (though 
the condition! and: che quantity: mare ſeemed 


European ſerflements:; The rent dias few than dn | 
ls aging em mate ub the:viiugs: af:our own . 


vo N. Perron made tſereralic HÞpleriation e Die, pe 


22 


I. 
f * 99 


between the f 


and the ob- 9 
{ervations. | 1 


„ois G2 


pu not changing his- linen, or making” the natarilrvntg 
charges in th preſence of any une, i beſides : ſever other 
sos, had given riſe 10, and kkpt up this ſuſpicion, But 

how was it poſſible to diſcover the Woman in the inde. . 
fatigable Bare, who was already an expert boraniſt, nd 
followed his maſter in all his botanical wal 
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10 great an extent from eaſt to weſt as it really has. E 
auth ho erer bferve, chat Whülſt the fin was in the 


ſoutbern hemiſphere, our reckoning has been to the 
_ weſtward of tlie obſervations; and that, after he paſſed: 
ao the then fide of ihe linie our differences have changed. 7 

The thermometer during this month Was commonly | 


E Fg 


tween i 9? and 20%, it fell twice to 1 80, and onee to 1 55. 
* Mbilſt we were amidſt the great Cyclades, ſome Bu- 


ſineſs called me on board the Etoile, and I ä 

2 Pottunaty of verifying a very fin gular fact. 2M 
4ime there -was a report in boch ſhipsj: Stat dis ſervant: 

of M. de Commeręon, named Bare, was a woman! His 


: Tor ſome: 


a ape, yoibe, beardlefib chin, and "ſcrepulow} attehtioh of: 


8. amidſt 


5 the-ſnows and frozen mountains ;of the ſtraits of Magal- . 
| haens, and had even on ſuch troubleſome: excurſions 


Cgurage and firength, that: the naturaliſt had called him 


proviſions, arms, and herbals, with ſo much 


his beaſt of burden? A ſocene which paſſed at Tis 
changed this ſuſpicion into certainty. M. de 


mergon went on ſhore to botanize there ; 3 Bare bad 
— — — -bardly. 
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Hardly ſet his feet on ſhore with the herbal under his 


arm, when the men of. Taiti ſurrounded him, cried 


out, It is a woman, and wanted to give her the honours 


cuſtomary in the iſle. The Chevalier de Bournand, who. 
vas: upon guard on ſhore, was obliged to come. to her 
aſſiſtance, and eſcort her to the boat. After that per 
it was difficult to prevent. e failors from alarming. 
her modeſty, | 
with-her face bathed i in tears, own 


owned to me that ſhe* Was 


woman; ſhe ſaid that 1e Had: deceived ber maſler at. 


y 


fering: 10 ſerve 


Y 
3 
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Rochefort, him 1 in mens cloaths * 


in quality of a valet; in Burgundy, . 
nd become an 0 ' lay it 


1 


brought her to a "dif cd ſituation; ad inſpir 


the reſolution to d ſguiſe her- ſex; 15 ne 
:new when ſhe embarked that we were : going ro 
the world, and t ve Had r 


rioſity. She will be the Irf rt 
and I muſt do her the juſtice to affifin mat Wa 


{Ys 
* & 


ways behaved on board with the moſt Terupulous 


She is neither ugly nor a 

venty- ſix or twenty. ſeven years of age. lt muſt be owned, . 
that if the-two ſhips had been 
ige i in the * Baré fate would have been a very 
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When I came on board the Etoile, Bare, 
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fathom, | In day time we made all the fail we could, | 5 
at night we ran under reefed top: ails, and hauling 
upon a wind when the weather was too dark. The 
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42 ing t to the, weſtward under our top-ſails by moon-ſhine, 
as with when At eleven o 0 clock we perceived ſome breakers, and 
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which bar ies above the 1 water; and which, on. that 


1 


r  SS#:< + 


of] in kaby weather; It is 10 flat, nt at two e Ke 


diftance, with a very clear horizon, it can only be ſeen f 


ö from the maſt head ; it is coveret with birds; 11 called c 


er Shoal of Diana (la Bature de Dj ane). 
on the 5th, at four o clock in the afiernoon, ſome of 


- 


are black, with red wings, ſeem to have four wings 


Inſtead of tw6, and fomewhar exceed the: e common, ones 5 


The 6th, at hall; an hour: paſt one oflock } in the at. 


rernoon, a ſand- bank appeared abour three quarters of a 8 
league Gſtarit a-head, and convinced me that it was | 


| time to alter the © courſe, which [ had always continued to 


weſt- 


"> 


our people thought they faw the land and breakers to 
5 the weſtward; they were miſtaken, and we continued 
our courſe that way till ten in the evening. The re- 
maining part of the night we Tay-to, or. made hort 
a boards, and at day-break we reſumed our courſe, all 5 
fails ſet. For twenty-four hours paſt, ſeveral Pieces - 
vod, and fome fruits which we did not Know, came by 
the ſhip floating: ; the ſea too was entirely fallen, not- 1 5 
withſtanding the very freſh S. E. wind that blew, and : 
theſe” circumſtances. togerher gave me room to believe . 
that we had land pretty near us to the 8. E. We like- 
Ty wiſe law a new kind of flying fiſh in thoſe parts; ; they 
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which hardly riſes above the water; and which, en chat 
- accotnt, is x dan gerous ſhoal for ſhips Tallin gat night; 
or in hazy weather. It is fo flat, "that at two leagues 
diftance, with'a very clear horizon, it can only be ſeen | 


| from the maſt head; it is covered with birds ; 1 called 
it the Shoal of Diana ( Bature de Diane). 
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On che Ich, at four o'clock in the afiernoon, ſome of 


our people thou ght they faw the land and breakers to 
the weſtward; ; they were mi 
our courſe that way till ten in the e evening. The re- 
maining part of the night we Tay-to, or made ſhort = 
boards,. and at day-break we reſumed our courfe, all ; 

fails ſer.. For twenty-four hours paſt, ſeveral pieces of 
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ood, and ſome f 


ding the very freſh 8. E. wind that blew, and 


nces togerher gave me room to. believe 


_ that ve had land pretty near us to the 8. E. Ve like- | 
wiſe ſaw | 2 new kind of flying fiſh in thoſe parts; ; they 


re black, with red wings, ſeem to have four wings 
| inſtead of dab, and ſomewhat exceed the common ones 
3 ſize. 55 


The 6 th, at half an hour paſt one © clock i in the af 
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5 league diftant” a-head: and convinced me that i It Was 
time to o alter the courſe, which 1 had always continued o 
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weſtward. This ſand extended at leaſt half a league from. 
W. by 8. to W. N. W. Some of our people even were of 
opinion they {aw a low land to the 8. W. of the breakers. 
We ſtood to the northward till four 0: clock, and then 
again to the weſtward. This, however, did not laſt 
long; for at half paſt five o'clock, the men at the. maſt- 
| heads ſaw Freſh breakers 10. the N. W. and N. W. by W. 
| about a league and a half from us. We approached 
nearer, in order to view them better. "They were ſeen 
to extend above two miles from N. N. E. to 8. 8. W. and 
we could not ſee an end of them. In all probability | 
L they joined thoſe which we had diſcovered three | hours 
f before. The fea broke with. great violence on theſe 


ſhoals, and ſome ſummits of rocks appeared above wa- 


So ter from ſpace to ſpace. | | This laſt diſcovery was the 


teration of 


= voice of God, and we. were obedient to ir. Prudence 
not permitting! us to \ purſue an uncertain courſe at night, 
in theſe. dangerous parts, we ſpent it making ſhort 
boards i in that ſpace, with which we had made ourſelves 
acquainted in the preceding day; ; and on the 7th, in the 
morning, I gave orders to ſteer N. E, by N. abandoning | 


| Neceſſary al- the ſcheme of proceeding : further weſtward i in the lati- | . 


the courſe. 


tude of 1 ap; 

We had certainly great reaſon to believe, that the Ti- 
erra Auſtral del Eſpi piritu Santo was no more than the Ar- 
chipelago of the great Cyclades, which Qiros took to 

be 
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be a continent, and repreſented- in a romantic light. 
When I perſevered in keeping in the parallel of r 5%, it was 
becauſe I wanted to verify our conjectures, by getting 

ſight of the eaſtern coaſts of New Holland. Thus, ac- 

5 cording to the Aſtronomical Obſervations, (of which the. Hi 
uniformity for a month, and upwards, was a ſufficient 5 
proof of their accuracy) we were already, on the 6h at 
noon, in 1 460 eaſt latitude; that is one degree more to 
the weſtward than the Tierra del Eſpiritu Santo, as laid 

: down by M. Bellin. Beſides this, our repeated meeting 
with the breakers, which we. had ſeen theſe three days; ä 
thoſe trunks of trees, theſe fruits and ſea-weeds, which 
we found at every moment; the ſmoothneſs of the ſea, 

and the direction of the currents, all ſufficiently marked 

| the vicinity of a great land; 11 and that it already ſur- 

rounded us to the 8. E. This land is nothing elſe than Geographical . ß 
the eaſtern coaſt of New Holland. Indeed theſe „ „ 

rous ſhoals, running out to ſea, are ſigns of a low . 
land; and when I ſee Dampier abandoning i in our very V 

| latitude of 1 5? 3 7 uy the weſtern coaſt of this barren re- 

: gion, -where he did not ſo much as find freſh water, * 
conclude that the eaſtern coaſt is not much better. 8 

ſhould willingly. believe, as he does, that this ie 

dluſter ef iſles, the approach to which is made difficult 
by a dangerous ſea, full of ſhoals and ſand· banks. Af- 
ter fach an exPlagarien, | it would have been mt. to . 
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| Diſcovery of 
new lands. 
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riſk running in with a coaſt, from whence no advantage. 
could be expected, and which one could not get clear of, 


but by beating againſt the reigning winds. We had on- 
ly bread for two months, and pulſe for forty days; the 
alt- meat was in greater quantities ; but it was noxious, 
and we preferred the rats to it, which we could catch. 
Thus it was by all means time to go to the northward, 
and even to deviate a little to the eaſtward of our 
courſe. 3 „„ 
VUnluckily the 8. E. wind left us W a 3 ir 
rented, it put us into the moſt dangerous ſituation we 
had as yet been in. ; From the 7th, our courſe made 7 
good, was no better than N. by E. when on the 1 oth, at 
day break, the land Was diſcovered, bearin g from eaſt 
to N. W. Long before the break of day, a delicious ; 
ſmell announced us the vicinity of this land, which | 
forms a great gulph open to the S. E. 1 have ſeen. but 
few lands, which bore a finer aſpect than this; A low | 
| ground, divided into plains and groves, lay along the 
ſea-ſhore, and from thence it roſe like an amphitheatre. 
up to the mountains, whoſe ſummits. were loſt in the 
clouds. There were three ranges of mountains; ; and 


the higheſt chain was above twenty- five leagues in the 


Interior parts: of the country. The wretched condition = 


to which we were reduced, did not allow us, either to 
ſpend ſome time in viking this beautiful country, that 


by 
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by all appearances, was fertile and rich; nor to ſtand to 


weſtward in ſearch of a paſſage on the ſouth ſide of 


New Guinea, which might open a new and ſhort navi- 
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_ gation to the Molucas, by the gulph of Carpentaria, 
Nothing, indeed, Was more probable, than the exiſtence 
of ſuch a paſſage; it was even believed, that the land 


had been ſeen as far as W. by 8. We were now obliged : 


to endeavour to get out of this gulph- as ſoon as poſlible, 
"and by the way which ſeemed to be moſt open: indeed 


we were engaged much deeper in it chan we at firſt 
rhought.. Here the 8. E. wind waited -; to INE our _ 
ue to the greateſt trials. e eee 
During the 10th, the calm lefe 1 us at 8 mercy of 
1 u great ſouth-eaſtern ſwell, which hove us towards the 
land. At four o'clock in the evening; we were no more 
than three quarters of a league. diſtance. from . litile 
low iſle, to the eaſtern point of which lies connected 5 
8 ledge, which extends: two or three: leagues to the >” 
| ward. Towards five o'clock we had brought our head 
off, and we paſſed the night in this dreadful firuation, | 
making all our efforts to get off ſhore with the leaſt 5 
| breezes. On the 1 i ch, in the afternoon, we were got 
to about four leagues from the coalt ; at two leagues 
| distance vou are out of ſoundings. Several periaguas | 
ſailed along the ſhore, on which we always faw great 


1 fires, 


tion in which 
eds are. . 


Cracal fitus- — 
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= | Mukdplied ; 


_ dangers 


run. . 
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fires. | Here are rurtles ; ; for we found the remains of | 


one in the belly of a ſhark. 
The fame day, at fun- ſetting, we ſet the eaſtermoſt 


land, beari ing E. by N. 2⸗ E. by compaſs, and the weſter- 
moſt bearing W. N. W. both about fifteen leagues diſtant, 
The following days were dreadful; every thing was a- 
gainſt us; the wind conſtantly blowing very freſh at 
5 E., 8. E. and 8. E. the rain; a fog ſo thick, that we were 
obliged to fire guns, in order to keep company with the 
Etoile, which Rill contained part of our proviſions; 
and, laſtly, a very great ſea, which hove us towards the 
ſhore. We could hardly keep our ground by plying, 
being obliged to wear, and to carry but very little ſail. 
Thus were we forced to make our boards; in the dark, ä 
in the midſt of a ſea, ſtrewed with ſhoals; being obli- 
ged. to ſhut our eyes to. all figns of danger. The night T 
between the rith and I 2th, ſeven or eight of the fiſh, 
| which are called cornets *, and which always keep at the 
; bottom of the ſea, leaped: upon the gan g-boards. There 
8 likewiſe came ſome fand and weeds from the bottom 2 
E upon our fore· caſtle; „ it bein 8 left there by the waves 
that beat over it. I did not chooſe to ſound; it would 
not have leſſened the certainty of the danger, which was 


which. we 8 | 
| always. the ſame, whatever expedient we could take, ; 


+ cum, are a ſpecies of ſhellfiſh, * 


Upon 
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Upon the whole, we owe our ſafety-to the knowledge we 
had of the land on the roth in the morning, immedi- 
ately before this continuance of bad and foggy weather. 
Indeed the winds being E. S. E. and 8. E. I ſhould have 
thought ſteering N. E. an exceſs of precaution againſt 


the obſeurity of the weather. However this courſe evi- 1 — 
dently brought us into the moſt. imminent danger of be- 05 5 1 
ing loſt, as the-land extended even to: E. Sz F - 5 3 

The weather cleared up on the 1 6th, the wind fill f 
remaining contrary; ; but we had at leaſt got day-light „„ q 


again, At fix o clock in the morning we ſaw the land ie 

from north to N. E. by E. by compaſs,” and we plyed” in ooh 
order to double it. On the 17th; in the morning, we = 
did not ſee any | kind: at ſun-rifing ; bur at half paſt nine 
o'clock. we perceived. a little iſland to the N. N. E. by 
compaſs, five or ſix leagues diſtant, ' and another land to 

N. N. W. about nine leagues off. Soon after we diſco- 5 
vered in N. E. + 4 four or five leagues diſtant, another 
little iſle; 11 which from its reſemblance to bunt *, *,. ob⸗ 


85 tained the ſame name. | We continued our board = 
N. E. by E. hoping to double all theſe lands, when, at 
5 f eleven o'clock, we C diſcovered: more land, bearing g N. E. 5 


by E. 2 K. and breakers to E. N. E. which ſeemed to join 10 
V ant. To the N. W. of this little iſle, we ſaw another 


= chain of breakers, extending. half 2 league. - The firf 


5 Ouglant. 2 


ie” 
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iſle eite dee ed to be between two chains of 
breakers. 5 1 N 


All the navigators, Who ever came into theſe parts, 


always dreaded to fall to the ſouthward of New Guinea, 
and of finding a gulph there correſponding | to that of 


Gt rpentaria, which it would have proved difficult for 
them. to clear. Conſequently they have all in good time 


got into the latitude of New Britain, at which they 

touched. They all followed the ſame track; ; we open- 
ed a new one, and paid dear for the honour of the firſt 

diſcovery. Unhappily hunger, the moſt cruel of our 


5 Extremities 
to which we 
are reduced. 


enemies, Was on board. I was obliged to, make a con- 


| ſiderable diminution inthe allowance of bread and-pulfe, 


It likewiſe became neceſſary to forbid the eating of that 
leather, which, is wrapped: round che yards, and any 
other old leather, as it might have had che moſt dread- 
ful conſequences, We had a goat remaining, which 


had been our faithful companion ſince we left the Ma- 


louines, where we had 
ſhe gave us ſome. x milk, The bungry ftomachs of the 


1 taken her on board. Every day | 


crew, in a capricious inſtant, condemned her to death 0 


A could only pity her ; 3; and the butcher who fed her 
ſuch a long time, ſhed tears over the victim which 


be thus ſacrificed to our hunger. , A young dog, taken : 


in the ſtraits of Magalhaens, ſhared the ſame fate ſoon 
A after, | ; | 


= 
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on the 1 7th, in the afternoon, the currents had been 
ſo favourable, that we had again taken the N. N. E. 
board, ſtanding much to windward of Uſhant, and the 


ſhoals around it, But at four o'clock we were convinced, ö 
that theſe breakers extend much farther than we were 


"> firſt aware of; ſome of them were ſeen even in E. N. E. 
and there was yet no end of them. We were obliged, | 

” during night, to return upon the 8. 8. W. tack, and in 
day-time the eaſtern one. On the 18th, during the ix 
whole morning, we ſaw no land; and we already gave 


ourſelves up to the hope of having doubled theſe iſles 


and breakers. Our joy was ſhort; 3 about one oclock g 
5 in the afternoon, an iſle was ſeen i in N. E. by N. by © com- DV 


paſs ; ; and ſoon after it was followed by nine or ten 


others. Some of them | bore E. N. E. and behind them 


a hi gher land extended to N. E. about ten leagues diſtant. 


We plyed to wind ward all night; che day following 5 


0 gave us a view of the ſame double chain of lands run- 


3rt- 


ning nearly eaſt and weſt; viz. o the ſouthward, a num = 
ber of little iſles connected by reefs, even with the fur- 5 


face of the water, to the northward of which extended 


the higher lands. The lands we diſcovered « on the 2 oth . 
ſeemed to be leſs ſouthward, and only to run E. 8. E. 


Ihis was an amendment i in our poſition. 


Tun boards of four and twenty hours; 4 loſt too much 


time in putting about more frequently ; ; the ſea being 


2 


5 reſolved to 


ex- | 
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We at laſt 
double the 
lands of the 

5 al. 5 
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extremely rough, and the wind blowing very hard and 


conſtantly. from the ſame point: we were likewiſe o- 


bliged to make very little fail, in order to ſpare our 
crazy maſts, and damaged rigg ing ; Y our ſhips too went- 


very ill, being 3 in a bad ſailing trim, and not having 


8 been careened for fo long a time. 5 


5 3 * 


We ſaw the land on the 2 Sth at ſun. riſing, extending 
from N. to N. N. E. but it was now no longer low; on 
the contrary we ſaw. a very high land, ſeemingly ter- 
winating in a large .cape. It was probable. that the 
coaft after that ſhould tend to the northward. We ſteered 

- all day N. E. by. E. and E. N. E. without ſceing. any land 

more eaſterly than, the cape. which we were doubling, | 
with ſuch a joy as 1 am not able to deſcribe. On the 
26th! in the morning, the cape being much to leeward 5 

of us, and ſeeing x no other lands to- windward, we were 


| ba "Oy 


at laft enabled to alter our courſe again towards N. N. E. 
This cape which we had ſo lon g. wiſhed for, was named 
Cape Deliverance, and the gulph, of which it forms the _ 
eaſtermoſt point, Gulph of the Louiſiade (golfe de A Loui- 
f Fade). I think we have well acquired the right of 
's naming theſe parts. : During che fortnight we paſſed in 


this gulph, the currents have pretty regularly carried 
us to the eaſtward. On the 26th and 27th it blew a 


hard gale, the fea 1 was frightful, the weather ſqually 2 
| and dark, i Was ; impoſſible to make any way during 


* 
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We were about ſixty legues to the northward from . 
Cape Deliverance, when on the 28th in the morning, | 
we diſcovered land to the N. W. nine or ten leagues 
diſtant, It proved to conſiſt: of two iſles, the moſt = 
ſouthern of which, at eight o'clock, bore N. W. by W. 


by compaſs. | Another long and high coaſt appeared at 


the ſame time, bearing from E. 8. E. to E. N. E. This I 
coaſt extended to the northward, and as we advanced 2 
north eaſtward, it lengthened more, and turned to N. N. : 
W. We however diſcovered a ſpace where the coaſt was 
diſcontinued, either by a channel, or the opening ofa 
large bay; for we thought we ſaw land at the bottom 


of it. On the 29th. in the morning, the coaſt which 
lay to the eaſtward of us continued to extend N. W. 


We meet 
with new 
Iſlands, 


though our horizon was not terminated by it on chat = 


fide. I intended to come near it, and then to go along 


it in fearch of an anchorage. At three O clock in the 


afternoon, being near three leagues: off ſhore, we found 3 8 
bottom in forty- eight fathoms, white fand and broken 
ſhells: we then ſtood. for a creek which ſeemed conve- | 


nient ; ; but we were becalmed, and thus the reft of the | 
day was paſſed away fruitleſsty. During night * made Z 


: ſeveral ſhort boards, and on the 30th, by break of day, 


I ſent the boats with a detachment under the command 
of the chevalier Bournand, to viſit ſeveral creeks along 
the ſhore, which ſeemed to promiſe an 2 anchorage, as 


88s 


the 


; of the iſlan- 
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the bottom we had found at fea was a favourable ſign. 


I followed him under an eaſy fail, ready to join him at 


the firſt ſignal he ſhould give for that purpoſe. 


- Deſcription | 


Towards ten 0 clock, a dozen periaguas, of different ; 


fizes, came pretty near the ſhips, but would not come 
a along-fide of them. 


the largeſt, in the middling ones eight or ten, and in 


There were twenty- two. men in 


the leaſt two or three. Theſe periaguas ſeemed well 


built; their head and ſtern are raiſed very much; they 


-" AE; the firſt we ſaw in theſe ſeas that had no out- 


riggers. Theſe iſlanders are as black as the negroes of 


_ Africa ; ; their hair is curled, but 1ong, and ſome of a 
reddiſh colour. They wear bracelets, and plates on the 
e neck and forehead; 1 know not of what ſubſtance they | 


f were, but they ſeemed to be white. 


They are armed 
with bows and lances Cagayes) ; ; they made a great noiſe; 


and it ſeemed as if their diſpoſition was far from pa- 


1 3 


attempt to 


find += 
age here. 


| cific. I recalled our. boats at three 0 'clock ; I the cheva- 
; lier de Bournand reported that he had almoſt every 


where found good anchoring ground, from thirty, 


twenty- five, twenty, fifteen to eleven fathoms, or ſand, 
but that it was in open road, and without any river; 
that he had only ſeen one rivulet in all that extent. 
: The open coaſt is almoſt inacceſſible, the ſea breaks 
upon it every where, the mountains extend to the very 
ſea ſhore, and the ground is entirely covered with 


wood "JN 
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woods. In ſome little creeks there ate ſome huts, but 


they are in very ſmall number, for the iſlanders inhabit 
the mountains. Our pinnace was followed by three 


or four periaguas, that ſeemed willing to attack her. 


An iſlander actually roſe. ſeveral times to throw his 
lance  (ſagaye) 3 however, he did not throw 1 and the 


boat returned on board without ſkirmiſhing. 


ü Our ſituation was upon the whole very hazardous, . 
we had lands, hitherto unknown, extending on one fide 
from 8. to N. N. W. by the E. and N. on the other ſide 
from W. by 8. to N. W. Unhappily the horizon Was ſo 
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foggy from N. W. to N. N. W. that we could not diſtin- 


guiſh any thing « on, that fide further” than- two leagues 
= off. However, 1 hoped i in that interval to find a paſſage "= 
we were too far advanced to return. is; is true that 
A firong tide coming from the north and ſetting to the 
8. E. gave us hopes of finding, an opening there. The 
ſtrength of the tide was moſt felt from four o'clock to 


half an hour paſt five in the evening; the ſhips, though 


they had a very freſh gale, ſteered with much difficulty, 
The tide abated at fix o'clock... During night we plyed 
from 8. to 8. 8. W. on one tack, and from E. N. E. to 
N. E. on the other. The weather, Was fqually, with | 


much rain. 


he iſt of July, at fix | in the morning, we r 
ourſelves at the ſame point which we left the prece "TM 


8 8 2 e | even- 


768. 


8 


| Dangerous 
ſhores, 
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evening; a proof that there was both flood and ebb. 
We ſteered N. W. and N. W. bx N. At ten o'clock we 
entered into a paſſage about four or five leagues broad, 
3 between the coaſt which extended hither on the eaſt ſide, 
and the land to the weſtward. A very ſtrong tide, 
whoſe direction is 8. E. and N. W. forms, i in the middle : 
: of this paſſage, a race which croſſes it, and where the 
ſea riſes and breaks, as if there were rocks even with 
the ſurface of the water. 1 called it Denis 8 race (ras * * 
Denis), from the name of the maſter of my ſhip, : an old 
and faithful ſervant. of the king. The Etoile, who paſſed 


it two hours after us, and more to the weſtward, found 


herſelf there in five fathoms of water, rocky bottom. 
The ſea was ſo rough at that time, that they were 


obliged to lay the hatch-ways. On board the frigate 


wie ſounded: forty- four fathoms, bottom of ſand, gravel, . 


3 ſhells, and coral, . ' The eaſtern coaſt began here | to lower ; 


and tand to the northward. on it we Perceived, bein g 
nearly 1 in the middle of the paſſage, a fine bay, which to 


all appearance promiſed a good anchorage. 1. was al- 


moſt à calm, and the tide which then ſer to the N. W. 
carried us paſt it in an inſtant. We immediately hauled 
our wind, intending to viſit this bay. A very violent 


Raz (or rat, a race or whirlpool) 1 is a place in the * where Were 18 bene | 


{eas. See the Didtionnairs 1 ltaire * 12mo. 3 vols. 17 . Paris. F 


rapid and dangerous current, or where chere are different tides. Such a rat is com- 
monly to be met with in a ſtrait or channel, but ſometimes likeviſe 1 1 the high 


— 


* = ſhower 
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ſhower of rain coming on at half an hour paſt eleven, 
prevented our ſeeing the land and the 0 5 and d obliged, 
us to defer this ſcheme. 


At half an hour paſt one 0 clock in the afternoon, I New attempts 
ſent the boats, well armed, under the command of the ä 

on enſign * chevalier dOraiſon, to ſound and viſit the bay ; . 

and during this operation, we endeavoured to keep near 
enough to follow his ſignals, The weather Was fair, Ls 

but almoſt calm, At three 0 clock we faw the rocky : 
bottom under us, in ten and i in eight fathoms. At four 5 

0 our boats made ſignal of a good anchorage, and we im- 
mediately 1 * ed with all ſails ſet to gain It blew very 
little, and the tide ſet againſt us. At five we repaſſed ' 1585 
the rocky bank in ten, nine, eight, ſeven and ſix fa- N 

| choms. We likewiſe ſaw an eddy within a cable * 

5 length to the 8. S. E. ſeeming to indicate that mere was 
no more than two or three fathoms of water. By 

wee to N. W. and N. W. by N. we deepened our 

Water. x made Gignal to the Etoile to bear away, in i 

. order to avoid this bank, and 1 ſent her boat to her to 

: guide her to the anchorage. However, we did not ad- - 
vance, che wind being too weak to aſſiſt us in ſtem- 5 
ing the tide, and night coming on very faſt, In two 
Full hours we did not gain half a league, and we were 3 


obliged to give up all thou ghts of coming to this an- 


* Eg ae Vai i au. "NM | 
chorage, 
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chorage, as we could not go in ſearch of it in the dark, 
being ſurrounded by ſhoals, reefs, and rapid and ir- 
regular currents. Accordingly we ſtood W. by N. and 
W. N. W. in order to get off ſhore again, ſounding fre- 
quently. Having made the north point of the N. E. 
land, we bore away N. W. afterwards N. N. W. and then 
north. 4 now reſume the account of the expedition of » 


our boats. w ; 
The iſlanders | Before mey entered the bay, tity had ranged i its ; north 
bo Point, which is farmed by a peninſula, - along which 


my found from nine to thirteen N ſand and ; 


ug a ee X a | league from the entrance, und a 
very good anchorage, i in nine and twelve fathoms, bot- 
tom of grey ſand and gravel, ſheltered: from S. E. to 
8. W. by the eaſt and north. They were juſt taking 
| ſoundings, when they all at once ſaw ten periaguas ap- 
pear at the entrance of the bay, having on board about - 
55 one hundred and fifty men, armed with bows, lances, 
and ſhields. | They came out of a creek, at the bottom 
of which is a little river, whoſe banks are covered with. 
= Fr huts. 5 Theſe periaguas advanced in good order, and as - 
=—_ 5 faſt as poſſible towards our boats; and when they 
; thou ght they were near enough, they divided Tory dex- 
 terouſly into two ſquadrons to ſurround them, The 
Indians then made horrible cries, and takin 8 their bows 


Y and 
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and lances, they began an attack, which they muſt have 
thought would be a mere play to them, againſt ſuch a 
handful of people. Our people diſcharged their arms 
"WM them; but this did not ſtop them. They continued 
to ſhoot their arrows and throw their lances, covering 
N themſelves with their ſhields, which they looked upon 
as a defenſive weapon. A ſecond diſcharge put them o 
flight; ſeveral of them leaped into the ſea in order to 
ſwim on ſhore. Our people took two of their peria- Deſeription . 
1. of their boats. 
9 guas: they are long, well wrought, their head and' ſtern 92 
= very much raifed, to ſhelter the people againſt arrows, 5 
by turning either end of the boat towards the enemy. 
On the head of one of theſe periaguas, they had carved 
| the head of a man; the eyes were of mother of pearl; 
fte ears of tortoife- hell, and the whole figure reſembled 5 
a maſk with a long beard, The lips were dyed of a 
dright red. In their periaguas our people found bows; 
arrows in great quantity, lances, ſhields, cocoa- nuts, and - 
ſeveral other fruits, of what ſpecies we could not tell, 
arecca, feveral little utenſils employed by the Indians . 
for various purpoſes, ſome nets with very fine meſhes, - 5 
very well knit, and the jaw of a man, half broiled. 
Theſe iſlanders are black, and have curled hair, which Deſcription. 
they dye white, yellow or- red. Their audacity in at- i = 
racking us, their cuſtom of bearing offenfive and defen- 


: five arms , and their dexterous management of them, — 


— 


prove 
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prove that they are almoſt conſtantly at war. We have 


in general obſerved in the courſe of this voyage, that 
the black men are much more ill natured than thoſe 
; whoſe colour comes near to white, Theſe iſlanders are 


naked, excepting their privy. parts, which are covered 


: by a piece of mat. Their ſhields are oval, and made 
of ruſhes, twiſted above each other, and very well con- 


nected. They muſt be impenetrable by arrows. We 
called the river and. creek from when theſe brave iſlan- 


_ _ Farther diſ- 
2 e 55 leaving the paſſage, we diſcovered to the weſtward a 
| long hilly coaſt, the tops of whoſe mountains were co- 
vered with clouds. The ad in the evening we ſtill ſaw | 
part of the Iſle of Choiſeul. The 3d in the morning 
we. ſaw nothing but the new coaſt, which 3 is of a ſur- 


coveries 
which we. 


4 made. 


ders came, the Warriors River (Riviere « aux Guerriers . The 
: whole iſle and the bay obtained -the name of Ifle and 
Bay choiſeul. The peninſula on the north ſide of the 


NV is covered all over with coeoa- nut trees. 


It blew. very little the two following gays, After : 


priſing height, and which lies N. W. by W. Its north | 


part then appeared terminated by a point which inſen- 

ſibly grows lower, and forms a remarkable cape. ; gave 

it the name of Cape 1' Averdi. On the 3d at noon it 

— bore about twelve leagues W. k N. and as we obſerved = 
the ſun's meridian altitude, we were enabled to deter- 
mine the latitude of this cape with preciſion. The 


clouds bf 
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clouds which lay on the heights of the land diſperſed | 
at, ſun-ſening, and ſhewed us mountains of a prodi- 
gious height. On the Ath, when the firſt rays of the 
ſun appeared, we got fight of ſome lands to the weſt- 
ward of Cape TAverdi. I was a new coaſt; leſs elevated 
chan the former, lying N. N. W. Between the S. 8. KE. 
point of this land and Cape IAverdi, there remains : 
a great gap, forming either a paſſage or a conſiderable 8 
hun. At:a great diſtance we ſaw ſome hillocks on 
Behind this new coaſt; we perceived a much higher 
one, lying in the ſame direction. We ſtood as near as . 1 
; poiſe. to come near: SA low! lands, At noon „„ 1 


point en 8. W. en W. Fa ahs; inns er pie 7 
riaguas, in each of which were five or ſix' negroes, came 
from. the ſhore to view our ſhips, They ſtopped within 
: muſket ſhot, and continued at that diſtance near an 
5 hour, when our repeated invitations at laſt determined 
them to come nearer. Some triſles which were thrown 
to them, faſtened on pieces of planks, inſpired them 
with ſome. confidence. : They. came along: ſide of the 5 „ 
Sy ſhips; ſhewing cocoa-nuts, and crying bouca, bouca, onelle- 7 ; 
Ft They repeated theſe words inceſſantly, and we after- 
5 wuoͤards pronounced them as they did, which ſeemed to 


give them much pleaſure. They did not long keep p Mpeg FH. 
along; ſide of the veſſel. They made ſigns that they en w— 


come near 


T t were the ip, 


— 


. * . 


hair, and very long ears, which are bored through. 
| Several had dyed their wool red, and had white ſpots on 
different parts of the body. It ſeems they chew betel, as 
their teeth are red. We found that the inhabitants of 
11 the He of Choiſeul likewiſe make uſe of it; for in their 
; periaguas we found little bags, containing che leaves, 5 
with areka and lime. From theſe negroes we got bows 
5 of ſix feet long. and arrows armed with points of a very | 
| hard wood. Their periaguas are leſs than thoſe from 
the Warriors Creek ; and we were ſurpriſed to find no 
, reſemblance in their conſtruction. | This laſt kind of pe- 
riaguas had no great elevation at the head and ſtern; 
5 they were without any out · rigger, but broad enough 
for two men to work at the oar in one row. 
. which we named Bouka, ſeems to be extremely well peo- 


pled, if we may judge ſo by the great number of huts | 
upon it, and by the appearance of cultivation which it 
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were going to fetch us cocoa-nuts. We applauded their 
reſolution; but they were hardly gone twenty yards, when 
one of theſe perfidious fellows let fly an arrow, which hap- 
pily hit nobody, After that, they fled as faſt as they could 
row] our fuperior ſtrengih ſet us above puniſhing them. 


Theſe negroes are quite naked; they have curled ſhort 


This ille, : 


has. 4 fine plain, about the middle of- the coaſt, all 2 


over planted with cocoa- nut trees, and other trees, offered 
2 moſt agreeable proſpect, and made me very deſirous 


of 


ſiame moment when we diſcovered another new land, 
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of finding an anchorage on it ;. but the contrary wind, 
and 2 rapid current, which carried to the N. W. viſibly 
brought us further from it. During night we ſtood as 
cloſe as. poſſible, ſteering S. by W. and 8. S. W. and the 
Next morning the Iſle of Bouka was already very far 
from us to the eaſt and 8. E. The evening before, we 
had perceived a little iſle, bearing N. W. and N. W. by 
. We could not, upon the whole, be far from New 5 
Britain, where we hoped to take ſhelter at. oy Tm 
On the 5th, in the afternoon, we got fight of two Anchorage | : 
"4 Hale iſles to the N. and N. N. W. ten or twelve leagues of New Bri- 
diſtant, and almoſt at the ſame ioftant another more — 27 
; tonfiderable one between N. W. and W. of this laſt, the — 
neareſt Tands at half paſt five o'clock in the P. ͤ 
"bore N. W. by W. about ſeven leagues diſtant. = 5 | 
_ coaſt was high, and ſeemed to form ſeveral bays. 5 
ve had neither water nor wood left, and our ſick were : 
growing worſe, I reſolved to ſtop here, and we made all —& 
night the moſt advantageous boards to keep this land - 
under our lee. The 6th, at day-break, we were five or -- 
fix leagues diſtant from it, and bore away for i it, at the 5 


Which was high, and m appearance very fine, bearing 
W. 8. W. of the former, from eighteen to twelve, and _ ä 
to ten leagues diſtance. At eight o clock, being about 5 
| three league from me E land, 1 ſent the chevalier „ 


Bou- 
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Donichige with two armed boats to view it, and ſee whe- 
ther there was an anchorage. At one o'clock in the af- 


ternoon he made ſignal of having found one; and I 
: immediately gave order to fill the fails, and bore down 
for a boat, which he ſent to meet us; at three Oclock 


3 wad. 


marks of the 


anchorage. 


-we came to an anchor 1 in 33 fathom, bottom: of ine 
white ſand, and ooze. The Etoile anchored nearer the 


ſhore than we did, in 21 fathom, ſame bottom. 


In entering, you. have 4 little iſle and. a key to:the ” 
weſtward, on che larboard ſide; they are about balf 2 


. league off ſhore. A point, advancing oppoſite the key, 


forms within a true port,, ſheltered againſt all the winds; 

the bottom being, in every Part of it, a fine white ſand, 

: from 3 5 to 15 fathom. on the eaſtern point there i is "> 
viſible ledge, which does not extend out to fea: Tou 

| likewiſe ſee, to the northward of the. bay, two ſmall 


ledges, which appear at low water. Cloſe to the reefs, 
: there is 12 fathom of water. The entrance to this port 
is very eaſy; ; the only precaution. which muſt be taken, 


is to range the eaſtern point very near, and to carry 
much ſail; for as ſoon as you have doubled it, you are 


5 becalmed, and can enter only by the head- way, which 


the ſhip makes. Our bearings, when at an anchor, were 
Aas | follows: The key, at the entrance, bore W. \g9? 4 58. - 
the eaſtern point. of the entrance, W. 10%. the weſtern 


Point, W. by N. the bottom of the harbour, 8. E. by E. 
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We mocred eaſt and weſt, ſpending the reſt of the day 
with thoſe manceuvres, and with ſtriking yards and 
top-maſts, hoiſtin g out our * boats, and —— the whole 
circuit of the harbour. 1 Th 


-It rained all the next 2 and almoſt the whole day Deſcription : 


of the 7th. We ſent all our water-caſks on ſhore, pitch- 
ed ſome tents, and began to fill water, take in wood, 
and make lies for waſhing, all which were abſolutely : 


x neceſſary: occupations. — The landing- place was hand- | 


| ſome, on a fine ſand, without any rocks or ſurf; in the 
bottom of the port, in the ſpace of four hundred yards | 
we found four brooks. We: took three for our Me; the | 
one for the Boudeuſe, and the other for the Etoile * 
water at, and the third for waſhing. The wood was - 


- near the ſea-fide, and chere were ſeveral ſorts of it, all ; 


| very good fuel; ſome excellent for carpenters, joiners; 
and even for veneering. The two ſhips were within hail 
of each other, and of the ſhore. Beſides this, the harbour 
and Its environs. were not inhabited within a great diſ. 
5 tance, by which means we enjoyed a very precious and | 
undiſturbed liberty. Thus we could not wiſh for a ſafer 


of the port 
and its en- 


: anchorage, a more convenient place for taking in wa- 0 


ter and wood, making thoſe repairs which the ſhips 
moſt urgently wanted, and letting our people, who 

were lick of the ſcurvy, ramble about the woods at 

their caſe, 


Such 
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Such were the advantages of this harbour; but it 
likewiſe had its inconveniencies. Notwithſtanding all 


our ſearches, we could neither find cocoa- nut trees and 
bananas, nor had we any other reſources, which by 


| goodwill, or by force could have been obtained in an 
inhabited country. If the fiſhery ſhould not happen to 
— abundant, we could expect nothing elſe here than 
fafery and the mere neceſſaries. We had therefore . 
great reaſon to fear, chat our ſick would not recover. It 
is true, we ikea none that were very ill, but many were 
infected; and if they did not mend, the progreſs of the 
| difeaſegmuſt of courſe become more rapid. 
Extraordina- | 
e poſited, and two huts, on the banks of 2 rivulet, at a 
 mile's diſtance from our camp. The periagua had an 
5 out · rigger, was very light, and 1 in good order. 
there were the remains of ſeveral fires, ſome great cal | 
cined ſhells, and ſome ſkeletons of the heads of ani- 


On the firſt day. we N a periagua, as it were de- - 


Near i it | 


7 mals, which M. de commergon ſaid were wild boars. 5 
„ The ſavages had but lately been i in this place; for ſome 


bananas were found quite freſh in the huts, Some of | 


our people really thought they heard the cries of men 


towards the mountains ; but we have fince verified, 
that they have miſtaken for ſuch the plaintive notes of 


a large creſted pigeon, « of an azure plumage, and which 
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has the name of crowned bird* in the Moluccas. We 
found ſomething till more extraordinary on the banks 
of this river. A ſailor, belonging to my barge, being 
In ſearch of ſhells, found buried in the ſand, a piece of 


a plate of lead, on which we read theſe remains of 
Engliſh _ 2 50 
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There yet remained the mark of the malle with which 

. they had faſtened this infcription, that did not ſeem: to be 

of any ancient date, The favages had, — tern 

| off the plate, and broke it in pieces. 5 

This adventure engaged us carefully to examine 1 

the neighbourhood. of our anchorage, We therefore 

ran along the coaſt within the iſle which covers the ba; 
we followed it for about two leagues, and eame to a | <4 
: deep bay of very little breadth, open to the 8. W. at the — 

5 bottom of which we landed, near a fine river some PS of an 


2 trees s ſaved in vious,” or cut down with harchets, 4 im- N „ 


” . 


1 » This bird is is a native of the Ile of 3 one of FY We NPY is ated. 
| by the Dutch Kroon-Vogel. Mr. Loten preſented one, ſome years ago, alive to the 
late princeſs royal of England and of Orange. Mr. Briſſon, in his Ornithology, 
vol. i. p. 279. t. 26. f. 1. very improperly calls it a crowned Indian pheaſant / Faiſan | 
 conronns des Indes); and Mr. Buffon, in his Planches Enluminees, tab. 118. fol- 
los Briſſon, though every one will be convinced that it is a pigeon, at the very 
| firſt examination of its bill. Mr. Edwards has deſcribed and figured it, p. 269. 
t. 338. of the third volume of his Gleanings. Its plumage is blue, or lead · colour- 


ed; the ſize, that of a turkey. In that noble repoſitory of natural La bo and 2 77 
ing, e Mufcum, there is a fine ſpecimen of it. F. 


8 e 
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mediately ſtruck our eyes, and ſhewed us that this was 
the place where the Engliſh put in at. We now had 


little trouble to find the ſpot where the inſcription had 
been placed. It was a very large, and very apparent 
tree, on the right hand ſhore of. the river, in the mid- 


dle of a great place, where we concluded that the Engliſh 8 


had pitched their tents ; for we Kill ſaw ſeveral ends of 
rope faſtened tothe trees; the nails ſtuck 1 in the tree; j and 
the plate had been torn off but a few days before; for, the 
marks of it appeared quite freſh. ;In the tree itſelf, there 
were notches cut, either by the Engliſh or the iflanders, 
Some freſh Moos, coming up from ane of the trees 
which was cut down, gave us an. opportunity of eon 
cluding, that the. Engliſh had anchored in this bay but 
about four months ago. The rope, which we found, 
likewiſe ſufficiently, indicated it; for though. it, lay in, a 8 
very wet place, it was not rotten. od make no doubt, : 
but that the ſhip which touched here, was the Swallow; ; 


1 | A veſſel of fourteen guns, commanded by captain Carter 


ret, and which ſailed from Europe i in Auguſt 1766, with | 
the Dolphin, captain Wallace. ; We have ſince hea rd 0 - 
_ this ſhip at Batavia, where 1 ſhalt ſpeak. of her 3 and 


where it will appear, that we from thence followed her 


track to Europe. This is 2 very ſtrange chance, by 
which we, among fo many lands, come to the very 


ſpot where this rival nation had left a monument of an 
enterprize ſimilar to our T. ; 
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The rain was almoſt continual to the 11th. There 
ſeemed to be a very high wind out at ſea; but the port 
is ſheltered on all ſides, by the high mountains which 
ſurround i it. We accelerated our works, as much as the 
bad weather would permit. I likewiſe ordered our long- 
boat 10 under - run the cables, and to weigh an anchor, : 
in order to be better aſſured concerning the nature of 


the bottom; ; we could not wiſh for a better. One of Produftions 
our firſt cares had been to ſearch, (and certainly i it Was * — 
our intereſt to do ſo) whether the country could furniſh 
any refreſhments to our fick, and ſome ſolid food to the 
healthy. Our ſearches were fruitleſs. The fiſhery was 
entirely unſucceſsful ; and we only found i in the woods 
a few thatch-palms, and cabbage-trees in very ſmall 
number ; „ and even theſe we were obliged to diſpute with 
enormous ants, ol which innumerable ſwarms forced 
us to abandon ſeveral of theſe trees, already cut down = 
3 by us. 1 f is true, we ſaw five or fix wild boars; 3 and, 
fince that time, ſome huntſmen were always out in ſearch 
of them; but they never Killed one. They were the | 
| only quadrupets we ſaw here. El Us a 
Some people likewiſe Mole. ey: had ſeen the Khor 
| Reps of a tyger cat. We bave killed ſome large pigeons 
85 of great beauty. Their: -plamage was green. gold; their 
neck and belly of a greyiſh- white; and they have a lit- 


| tle creft on the head. - Here are likewiſe turtle-doves, 


—_— — 
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ſome widow-birds, larger than thoſe of the Braſils, par- 
rots, crown-birds; and another kind, whoſe cry ſo well 


reſembles the barking of a dog, that every one "who 
| hears it for the firſt time, muſt be deceived by it. We 


have likewiſe ſeen turtle in different parts of the chan-' 
nel; but this was not the ſeaſon when they lay eggs. 


In this bay are fine ſandy creeks, where 1 believe a 


good number of turtle could be caught at the Oe + 
time. | 


All the country is mountainous ; ths foil i is very de, 


and the rocks are hardly covered with it. However, the 

trees are very tall, and there are ſeveral ſpecies of very 
5 fine wood. There we find the Betel, the Areca, _— 

the fine Indian: Ted, which we get from the Malays. 5 
grows here in marſhy places; 3 but whether it requires a 

Peculiar culture, or whether the trees, which entirely over- 

5 ſhadow the earth, Hinder 3 its growth, and change its quali- 
ty. or whether we were not here at the Proper ſeaſon when 
it is in maturity, fo much is certain, that we never 
found any fine ones here. The pepper: tree is likewiſe 

1 common to this country ; ; but it had neither fruit nor 

flowers at this ſeaſon. The country, upon the whole, | 
is not very rich for a botaniſt. There remain no marks 
in it of any fixed habitation: it is certain that the Indi- 
ans come this way from time to time; we frequently 
found places upon the ſea- ore, where N had 


 Rop. 
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ſtopped; che remnants of their meals eaſily — 


them. ; 
On the 1oth, a ailor, died on board the Etoile, of a 


complication of diſorders, without any mixture of the 
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ſcurvy. The three following days were fine, and we 
made good uſe of them. We reſitted the heel of our 


 mizen-maſt, which was worm-eaten in the ep ; and 


the Etoile ſhortened hers, the head of it being ſprung. 5 
We likewiſe took in, from on-board the ſtore- hip, 8 
flour and biſcuit which ſill belonged to us, in propor- 
tion to our number. There were fewer pulſe than we 
at firſt thought, and 1 was obliged to cut off above a 


third part of the allowance of the (gourganes) peaſe or 
caravanſes for our ſoup: I ſay ours, for every thing 


Cruel . 
which \ we 
ſuffer, . 5 


Was equally diſtributed. The officers and the ſailors had 
the ſame nouriſhment ; our ſituation, like death, render- 


ed all ranks of men equal. We likewiſe a of the 


fair weather, tc : o make good obſervations.” | 


On the 1 1th, in the mor ning, M. Verron brought 156 Or ede 


quadrant and pendulum on ſhore, and employed them 


of longitude, 7 


the ſame day, to take the ſun 8 altitude at noon. : The 
motion of the pendulum was exactly determined by ſe- 


- veral correſponding altitudes, taken for two days conſe- | 
cutively. ' On the 1 3th, there was an eclipſe of the ſun 


viſible to us, and we got every thing in readineſs to ob- 


ferve it, if the weather permitted. It was very fair; and 


Zu 2 


we 
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we ſaw both the moment. of immerſion, and that of 
emerſion. M. Verron obſerved with a teleſcope of nine 
feet; the chevalier du Bouchage with one of Dollond's 
acromatic teleſcopes, four feet long; my place was at 
the pendulum. The beginning of the eclipſe was to us, 
on che 1 3th, at toh. 5 45 in the morning, the end NR 
oo h. 28 160 true time, and its magnitude 3 22. We 
have buried an inſeription under the very ſpot where 


: the pendulum. had been; and we called this harbour 
Port Praflin. 


This obferrmion 18 fo much the more important, as 


it was now poſlible, by its means, and by the aſtrono- 
mical obſervations, made upon the coaft of Peru, to de- 


- termine, in a certain fixed manner, the extent of longi- 


tude of the vaſt Pacific Ocean, which, till now, had been 
fo uncertain. Our good fortune, i in having fair weather 
at the time of the eclipſe, was ſo much the greater, as * 
; from that day to our departure there was not a ſin sle. 
a day but what was dreadful. The continued rains, to- 
gether with the ſuffocatin g heat, rendered our ſtay here 
very pernicious to us. On the 1 6th, the fri gate had 
completed her works, and we employed all our boats 
to finiſh thoſe of the Etoile. This ftore-ſhip was quite 
light, and as there were no ftones- proper for ballaſt, we 


were obliged to make uſe of wood for that purpoſe ; this | 


was a long troubleſome labour, which in theſe foreſts, 


Where nd 
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where an eternal humidity EE" is likewiſe un 
wholeſome. 8 

Here we daily killed anke fevypions, and grert 
numbers of inſects, of a ſin gular ſort. They are three agg 
or four inches long, and covered over with a kifid of fea. 
armour; they Have fix legs, projecting points on the 
ſides, and a very long tail. Our people likewiſe brought 
me another creature, which appeared extraordinaty to us 
c all. It is an inſect about three inches long, and be- 
_— to the Mantis genus. Almoſt every part of its- 
body 1 is of ſuch a texture, as one would take for a leaf, 
even when one looks cloſely at it. Each of its wings 
is one half of a leaf, which is entire when. the two- 
wings are cloſed together; the under fide of its body. 
reſembles a leaf, of a more dead colour than the upper- 
one. The creature has two antennæ and ſix legs, of 
which the upper joints are likewiſe ſimilar to parts of 
leaves. M. de commergon has deſeribed this fingular: 
inſect ;. and 1 Placed it in the king's cabinet, preferred: 
in ſpirits. 1 e l 

Here we found bab liner of ſhells, many "of thera: 
very fine. The ſhoals offered treafures for the fludy of: 
© Conchology. x We met with ten bammer oyſters! in one 
„ and they are ſaid to be a ſearce ſpecies *. The cu- 


We They were ET in a creck of the Treat ile, which 7 this bay; 5 and which 
for that reaſon has been called Hammer Iſland, . ( Ne. aux Ae, J. 5 


5 —— — N rioſity 


Sailor bit by 


a water- 


Make. 
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riofity of ſome of our people was accordingly raiſed to 
a great pitch; but an accident happening to one of our 


ſailors abated their zeal. He was. bit in the water by 


a kind of ſnake as he was hauling | the ſeine. The 
poiſonous effects of the bite appeared i in half an hour' 8 


time. The ſailor felt an exceſſive pain all over his 


body. The ſpot where he had been bit, which was on 
the left ſide, became livid, and ſwelled viſibly. Four or 


five ſcarifications extracted a quantity of blood, which 
Was already diſſolved. Our people were obliged to lead the 


Patient walking, to prevent his getting convulſions. He 
ſuffered greatly for five or ſix hours together, At laft 


the _treacle (theriaque) and flower de luce water which 
| had been given him, brought on an abundant perſpira : 


| tion, and cured him. 


This accident made every one more circumſpect and 5 


careful in going into the water. Our Taiti- man cu- 


riouſly obſerved the patient during the whole courſe of 
bis fickneſs. He let us know that in his country were 


ſnakes along the ſea- ſhore, which bit the people in the | 

ſea, and. that every one who was thus bit died of the 
wound. They have a kind of medicinal knowledge, 
but 1 do not believe it is extenſive at all. The Taiti- 

man was ſurpriſed to ſee the. ſailor return to bis work, 
four or five days after the accident had happened to 
bim. When be examined the productions of our arts, 


and 
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and the various means by which they augment our fa- 
culties, and multiply our forces, this iflander would 
often fall into an extatic fit, and bluſh for his own 
country, ſaying with grief, - aongou Ti aiti, fo upon Taiti. 

However, he did not like to expreſs that he felt our 
ſuperiority « over his nation. It is incredible bow far 
; his haughtineſs went. We have obſerved that he Was 
as ſupple as he was proud; and this character at once 
ſhews that he lives in a country where there 1 is an in- 


abs equality of ranks, and points « out what rank he holds 
tene. N 


on the I oth in the evening we were ready to ſail, Bad wentkew - 


„ 3 | which monty 1 8 5 
but it ſeemed the weather always grew worſe and fecues us. oO 


worſe. There was a high ſouth wind, a deluge of rain, 

with” thunder and tempeſtuous ſqualls, a great ſea in 

the offing, and all the fiſhing birds retired: into the 

bay. On the 22d in the morning, towards half an | 

hour paſt ten 0 clock, we ſuſtained ſeveral ſhocks of an deu 

earthquake. They were very ſenſibly felt on board 
our ſhips, and laſted about two minutes. During this 5 

time the ſea roſe and fell ſeveral times conſecutively, z 

which greatly terrified thoſe who were fiſhing on the 

rocks, and made them retreat to the boats. It ſeems | 

upon the whole, that during this ſeaſon the rains are 
uninterrupted here. One tempeſt comes on before the 
N other is gone off, it thunders continually; and the nights 


are CES _—_ 
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are fit to convey an idea of chaotic darkneſs. Not: 
_ withſtanding this, we daily went into the woods in 
8 ſearch of thatch palms and cabbage trees, and endea- 
el. to vouring to kill ſome turtle doves. We divided into ſe- 
os. eral bodies, and the ordinary reſult of theſe fatiguing : 
Caravans, was, that we returned wet to the ſkin, and 

with empty hands. However, in theſe laſt days, we 
found ſome mangle-<pples, and a kind of fruit called 

Prunes de Monbin * | Theſe would have been of ſome 

ſervice to us, . we diſcovered them ſooner. We like- 


wiſe found a ſpecies of aromatic ivy, in which our ſur- 


© geons believed they had diſcovered an antiſcorbutic qua- | 
lity; at leaſt, the patients who uſed an infuſion of it, 
and waſhed with it, found themſelves better. 


eee We all went to ſee a prodigious caſcade,” which fur- 
| 2 niſhed the Etoile s brook with water. In vain would 
0 art endeavour to produce in the palaces of kings, What 
nature bas here laviſhed upon an uninhabited ſpot. We 
admired the aſſemblage of rocks, of which the almoſt 
regular gradations precipitate and diverſify. the fall of 
the waters; with admiration we viewed all theſe maſſes, 
of yarious figures, forming an hundred different baſons, 


which contain the limpid ſheets of water, coloured and _ 


* Iti is not ws to has genus this plant 3 ; A 2 but not © ſyſtema- 
tical, deſcription of it may be found in Mr. Valmont @ Bomare's Dictionnaire d Hi 5 a 
teire Naturelle, article Moy BAIN, F. | 
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. ſhaded by trees of immenſe height, ſome of which have 
their roots in the very reſervoirs themſelves. Let it ſuf- 
fice that ſome men exiſt, whoſe bold pencil can trace 
the image of theſe inimitable beauties : this caſcade de- 


ſerves to be drawn by the greateſt painter. 
Mean while our ſituation grew worſe every moment 
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Our fituation | 
grows worſe 


| of our ſtay here, and during all the time which we ſpent every day. 


85 without advancing homeward. The number of thoſe 
ho were ill of the ſcurvy, and their complaints en- 


creaſed. The crew of the Etoile was in a ſtill worſe 
2 condition than ours. Every day I ſent boats out to ſea, 
in order to know what kind of weather there was. The 
wind was conſtantly at ſouth, blowing almoſt a ftorm | 


with a dreadful ſea. Under theſe circumſtances it was 


impoſlible to get under fail, eſpecially as this could not 
be done without getting a ſpring upon an anchor that 
was to be ſlipped all at once; and i in that caſe it would 
have been impoſlible i in the offing to hoiſt in the boats 
that muſt have remained to weigh the anchor, which 
we could not afford to leave behind us. Theſe obſtacles 
| determined me to go on the A 3d to view a paſſage be- 
tween Hammer iſland and the main land. 1 found one, 
through Which we could go out with a ſouth wind, 
hoiſting i in our boats in the channel. This paſſage had 


indeed great inconveniences, and happily we were not 


obliged to make uſe of it. It rained without i inter- we leaw 


— A” 


Port Praſlin, | 
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miſſion all the night between the 23d and 24th. At 
day-break the weather became fair and calm. We im- 


mediately weighed our ſmall bower, faſtened a warp to 


ſome trees, bent a hawſer to a ftream-anchor, and 
hove a-peek on the off. anchor. | During the whole day 
we waited for the moment of ſetting ſail ; we already 
deſpaired of it, and the approach of night would have 
: obliged us to moor again, when at half paſt five o'clock 


à breeze ſprung up from the bottom of the harbour. ; 


We immediately ſlipt our ſhore-faſt, veered out the 


[ hawſer of the Rream-anchor, from which the Etoile 
was to ſet fail after us, and in half an hour s time we 


were got under ſail. The boats towed us into the ; 
middle of the paſſage, where there was wind enough 
to enable us to proceed without their aſſiſtance. | We 


imtnediately fent them to. the Etoile to 'brin g her out. 
Being got two leagues out to ſea, we lay-to | in order 
to wait for her, heiſting in our long- Nor | fmall 
boats. At eight O clock we began to ſee the Etoile | 
which was come out of port; F but the calm did not 
permit her 10 join us till two hours after midnight. 


Our barge returned at the lame ure, and we : hoiſted 
her in. | 


During night we had fqualts and rain. The 1 - 


weather returned at day: -break. The wind was at 8. W. 5 
— and we ſteered from E: by 8. to N. N. E. turning to 


north- 
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northward. with the land. It would not have been 
prudent to endeavour to paſs to windward of it: we 


ſuſpected that this land was New Britain, and all the 


5 appearances confirmed us in it. Indeed the lands which 
we had diſcovered more to the weſtward came very | 
cloſe to this, and in the midſt of what one might have 
taken for a paſſage, we ſaw ſeparate hummocks, which 
doubtleſs Joined | to the other. lands, by means of ſome 
low grounds. Such is the picture Dampier gives of 
the great. bay, Which he calls St. George's 8 Bay, and Wwe 


have been at anchor at the N. E Point of it, as we ve⸗ 


rified on the firſt days, after our leaving the port. Dam- ; 
pier. Was. more ſucceſsful than we were. He took 


e 


ſhelter near an inhabited diſtrict, which procured. him 
refreſhments, and, whereof the productions gave him 
room to canceive great hopes concerning this country; 
and we, who, were as indigent as he was, fell ; in with 
a deſart, which, inſtead of ſupplying all our Wants, has 


only afforded us wood and. Water. 5 
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When I left Port Pradin, I carrected my longitude 5 


by that which we obtained from the calculation of the 
ſolar eclipſe; which we obſerved there ;. m difference 955 
| was about 3%, | which I was to the eaſtward. The ther- 
: mometer during che tay which, we made there, was 
conſtantly at 225 or 23% but the heat was greater 
than i it | ſeemed to ſhew. 1 attribute the cauſe of this 
| X: X 2 7 
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to the want of air, which 3 18 common nie; j this baſon 
being cloſed i in on all ſides, and eſpecially on the ſide: 
of the reigning winds, 


K. un fro om Port Pran, fo. the lille 3 TT ar Br 7 a 6. 


7 E put to fea again ater a 1107 of . FT 
during which time, as we have before obſerved; 
the weather had been conftantly bad, and the wind al- N 
moſt always ſoutherly. The 2 5th it returned to 8. E. þ 


veering round to E. and we followed the direction of- : 


the coaſt at about three leagues diſtance. " rounded. 
inſenſibly, and we ſoon diſcovered i in the offing a ſuc- 
. cefſion of iſlands, one after the other. | Ve paſſed be- 
tween them and the main, and 1 gave them the- 

names of the principal officers. g We now no longer 
| doubted that we were coaſting New Britain. This land 


5 very high, and ſeemed to be interſected with fine > 


bays, in which we perceived fires, and other marks of 
3 habitations. = 88. 
| Difribution The third day after our departure I cau ſed our field- 
the falors, tents to be cut up, and diſtributed trowſers to the two 
TO” ſhips . ompanies. We had already, on ſeveral occaſions, 


made 
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made the like diſtributions of cloathing of all kinds. 


Without that, how would it have been poſſible that 
theſe poor fellows ſhould be clad during ſo long a voy- 


age, on which they were ſeveral times obliged to paſs: 


alternately from cold to hot, and to endure frequent 


4 


deluges of rain? I had, upon the whole, nothing more Extreme 


want of vic- 


to give them, all Was exhauſted, and 1 was even forced tuals. 


to cut off another ounce of the daily allowance of bread. 
of the little proviſions that remained, part was ſpoiled,. 


and in any other fituation all our falt proviſions would - 
have been thrown over- board; but we were under the : 
neceſſity off eating the bad as: well as the good, for it 
was impoſſible- to tell when our fituation would mend, : 
Thus: it-was our caſe to ſuffer at once by what was paſt; : 
which had weakened us; by our Preſent ſituation, of 
= which the melancholy circumſtances were every inſtane 8 
| repeated before us; and laſtly, by what was to come; L 
the indeterminate: duration of- which was. the greateſt of 
oy all- our calamities. My perſonal ſufferings encreaſed by 
. thoſe of others, | However, I muſt declare. that. not one a 
ſuffered himſelf to- be dejected, and that our patience | 
under ſufferings has. been ſuperior to. the. moſt. critical: 
5 fituations. | The officers ſet the example, and the ſea- 5 
"4 men never ceaſed dancing in the evenings, as: well: 
in the time of ſcarcity, as in that of. the. mg : 


. 


3 


Deſcription 

of the inha- 

bitants of 
New Guinea. 
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en. Nor has it been neceſſary to double their 


We had New Britain conſtantly in fight till the 3d 


of Auguſt, during which time we had little wind, fre- 


quent rain, the currents againſt us, and the ſhips went 
_ worſe than ever. The coaſt trenched more and more 

| to the weſtward, and on the 29th in the morning, we 
found ourſelves. nearer. it than, we had yet been: this 


approach procured us a viſit from ſome periaguas,; two 


came within hail of the frigate, and five. others went to ä 


the Etoile. They carried each of them five or fix black 


men, With frizled woolly hair, and ſome of mem had 
powdered it white. They had pretty long be ards, a 

2 white ornaments round their arms, in form of brace- 
lets. - | Their nudities were but indifferently cove e re d with R 


the leaves of trees. They are tall, and appeared active 


and robuſt. They ſhewed us a kind of bread, and in- 
vited us by ſigns to 8⁰ aſhore. We deſired them to 


come on board; but our invitations, and even the Sit 


1 M. de B. it bens can never er ſufficiently elevate the courage and 3 55 


of his countrymen; on all occaſions he praiſes their diſintereſtedneſs, and endea- 

vours to depreciate the merits of the Britiſh ſailors, by balancing their ſufferings 
with the rewards which an equitable government diſtributed to them. I have al- 
ready ſaid ſomething on this ſubject 1 in a note to our author's Introduction (placed 
at the head of this work) and ſhall only add, that I ſhould be apt to ſuſpe&t M. de 
B. to envy the Britiſh circumnavigators thoſe very rewards which he ſeems ſo 
- much to deſpiſe, if I could combine ſuch baſe ſentiments vith his otherwiſe gene- 


rous way of thinking, F. 


6 . 
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of ſome pieces of ftuff which we threw over-board, did 
not inſpire them with confidence ſufficient to make 


them venture along- fide, They took up what was 


-thrown into the water, and by way of thanks one of 
them with a ing flung a ftone,. which did not quite 
reach on board; we would not return them evil for : 
evil, ſo they retired, ſtriking all together on their ca- | 


noes, and ſetting up loud ſhouts. They without doubt N 


. carried their hoſtilities farther on board the Etoile, for 
we ſaw our people fire ſeveral muſkets, which put them 
to flight. Their periaguas are long, narrow, and with 
4 out-riggers ; ; they all have. their heads and ferns more 


or leſs ornamented with ſculptures, painted red, which _ 


does Honour to their ſkill. 


The next day there came a much greater ber of 
them, WhO made no difficulty of coming along - ide che A 
-ſhip. 'One of their oonductors, ho ſeemed to be the chief, = | 

carried a ſtaff about two or three feet long, Painted red, 

with a knob at each end, which, in- approaching us, he 
raiſed wirh both hands over his head, and continued ſome 


dime in chat attitude. All theſe negroes ſeemed to be dreſſed 


FE: out in their beſt, ſome: had their woolly hair painted red, 
S others had plumes on their heads, certain feeds in their 


ears by way of ear- rin gs, or large white round plates 
hanging to their necks; ſome had rings paſſed throu gh x 


| the cartilage of the noſe; but an ornament pretty com- 


mon 
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mon to them all was bracelets, made of the mouth. 


of a large ſhell, ſawed aſunder. We were deſirous of 


They attack 
the Etoile. 


: Deſcription 
of the nor- 
thern part of 
"_ Britain, 


forming an intercourſe, in order to engage them to 
bring us ſome refreſhments, but their treachery ſoon 
convinced us that we could not ſucceed in that attempt. L 
They ſtrove to. ſeize what was offered them, and would 
_ give nothing in exchange. We could ſcarce | get a few 
roots of yams from them ; ; therefore we left off giving 
| them, and they retired. Two canoes rowed towards 
the frigate at the beginning of night, but a rocket be- 
ing fired for ſome ſignal, they fled precipitately. 
Upon the whole, it ſeemed that the viſits they made 
us theſe two laſt days had been with no other view | 
than to reconnoitre us, and to concert a plan of attack; 
for the 3 i, at day-break, we ſaw a ſwarm of peria- 
guas coming off ſhore, a part of them paſſed athwart 


us without ſtopping, and all directed their courſe for 5 


the Etoile, which they had no doubt obſerved to be the 
- ſmalleſt veſſel of the two, and to keep aſtern. The 


negra made their attacks with ſtones and arrows, but 
the action was ſhort, for one platoon. diſconcerted their | 
ſcheme, many threw themſelves into the ſea, and ſome 


periaguas were abandoned: from this time we did not 


ſee any more of them. 5 


The coaſt of New Britain now ran W. by N. and W. 
and i in this part it became conſlerably lower. It was 
| - 
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no longer that high coaſt adorned with ſeveral rows of 


mountains; the northern point which we diſcovered 


was very low land, and covered with trees from ſpace 
to ſpace. The five firſt days of the month of Auguft 


were rainy, the wearher thick and unſettled, and the 


wind ſqually. We diſcovered the coaſt only by piece- 


meal, in the clear intervals, without being able to diſ- 
tinguiſh the particulars of it : however, we ſaw enough 
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1768, 
— 


of it to be convinced that the tides continued to carry 


us a part of the moderate run we made each day. % Þ 


then ſteered N. W. and N. W. by W. to avoĩd a cluſter 


of iſlands that 1 off the northern extremity of New 


Britain. The 4th in the afternoon. we diſcovered two Z 


iſlands, which I take to be thoſe that Dampier calls 
Matthias Illand and stormy or Squally Iſland. Matthias 
Iſland i is high and mountainous, and extends to N. W. ; 


about eight or nine leagues. The other is not above | 


three or four leagues long, and between the two lies 
Aa ſmall iſle, An iſland which we thou ght we perceived : 
the 53th, at two 0 clock in the mornin g. to the weſt- 


ward, cauſed us again to ſtand to the northward. We 


| were not miſtaken ; for at ten o'clock the fog, which 
4 till then had been thick, being diſſipated, we ſaw that 


iſland, which is ſmall and low, bearing 8. E. by S. The 


tides then ceaſed to ſet to the ſouthward and eaſtward, 
which ſeemed to ariſe from our baving got beyond the 


= 


\ 


nor- 
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chorets. 
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northern point of New Britain, which the Dutch have 


called Cape Salomafwer. We were then in no more 


than oe 41” ſouth lat. We had ſounded almoſt every 
day without finding bottom. 


We ſteered weſt till the 1th, with. a pretty freſh 


; ele and fair weather, without ſeeing land. The 7th 


in the evening, the ſky being very hazy, and appearing 


at ſun-ſet to be a horizon of land from W. to W. . 
I determined to ſteer 8. W. by 8. for the night ; 5 at day- 
| light we ſteered weſt again, In the morning we ſaw 
a low land, about five or ſix leagues a-head of us. We = 
ſteered W. by 8. and W. S. W. to paſs to the ſouthward : 
of it, and we ranged along it at about a league and a. 
half diſtance. It was a flat iſland, about three leagues g 
long, covered wich trees, and divided into ſeveral parts, 
connected together by breakers and ſand-banks. ; There 
are upon this iſland a great quantity of cocoa-nut trees, 
and the ſea- ſhore ! is covered with a great number of ha- 
bitations, from which 1 it may be ſuppoſed to be extremely: 
populous. The huts were high, almoſt ſquare, and well 
covered. They ſeemed to us larger and handfomer than 
| the huts built with reeds generally are, and we thought | 
we again beheld the houſes of Taiti. | We diſcovered : 
a great number of periaguas employed in fiſhing all : 
round. the iſland ; none of them ſeemed to be diſturbed JOG 
” at ſeeing us 2G, from which we judged. that theſe 


people, — 
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people, who were not curious, were contented with theie : 


fate. We called this iſland the Iſle of Hermits, or An- 


chorets. Three leagues to the weſtward of bs, we ſaw 


another low iſland from the maſt- head. 


The night was very « dark, and ſome fixed clouds to 
the ſouthward made us ſuppoſe there was land; and, 
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Kieler 
by us called 


the Echiguiers 2 


in fact, at day- light we diſcovered two ſmall iſles, bear- 
ing 8. 8. E. 2 E. at eight or nine leagues diſtance. We 
had not yet loſt ſight of them, at half paſt eight Oclock, 
when we diſcovered another low iſland, bearing W. 8. W. 
and a little after, an infinite number of little iſlands ex- 
tending to W. N. W. and 8. W. of this laſt, which might 
be about two leagues long; all the others, properly 
ſpeaking, are nothing b but a chain of little flat iſles, * 
keys, covered with wood; which, indeed, was a very 
diſagreeable diſcovery. to us. There was, however, an 
iſland ſeparated from the others, and more to the ſouth - 
ward, which ſeemed to us more conſiderable. Wwe 
ſhaped our courſe between that and the Archipelago of 8 
iſles, which 1 called the Cheſs- board, ¶EFctiquier) and 
1 which 1 wanted to leave to the northward. We were 


. not yet near getting clear of i it, This chain diſcovered, 3 


ever ſince the morning, extended much farther to the ſouth- 


c weſtward, than we were at that time able to determine. 5 


We endeavoured, as I have obſerved before, to dou- Danger 


which we run 


ble it to the ſouthward; but 1 in the beginning of the tere. 


-— RE y 2 — night, 


W q | 
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ni ight, we were ſtill engaged with i it, without knowin g 


preciſely how far it extended, The weather being con- 
tinually ſqually, had never ſhewn us at once, all that we 


1 had to fear; to add to our embarraſſment, it became calm i 
in the beginning of the night, and the calm ſcarce ended 


at the return of day. We paſſed the ni ight under continual 
apprehenſions of being caſt aſhore by the currents. I or- 


dered two anchors to be got clear, and the cables bitted g 


with a range alon; g the deck, which was almoſt an un- 

neceſſary Precaution ; ; for we ſounded ſeveral times 

without finding bottom. This is one of the greateſt 
dangers of theſe coaſts ; 3 for you have not the reſource 
of anchoring at twice the ſhip's. length from the 
ledges, by which they are bounded. The weather for- 

1 runately continued without qualls; 4 and about mid 
night a gentle breeze ſprung up from the northward, 
Z which enabled us to get a little to the ſouth- eaſt ward. 
The wind freſhened i in proportion as the ſun aſcended, 
and carried us from theſe low lands; 3 which, I believe, | 

are uninhabited; at leaft, during the time we were car- 

ried near enough to diſcern them, we diſtinguiſhed 
neither fires, nor huts, nor periaguas. The Etoile had 2 

been, during the night, in ſtill greater danger than us; 


for ſhe was a very long time without ſteerage-way, and ; 


- the ride drew her inſenſibly towards the ſhore, when the 


wind ſprung up t to her relief. At two o clock, in the 


after- 5 


* 
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afternoon, we doubled the weſtermoſt of the iſlands, and 
ſeered W. 8. W. 
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The 11th, at noon, being in 20 TH ſouth. latirude, We get fight 
we Perceived, to the ſouthward, a high coaſt, which Guinea, 


. ſeemed to us to be that of New Guinea, Some hours 
after, we ſaw it more dittinctly. The land is high and 
mountainous, and in this part extends to the W. N. W. 
The 12th, at noon, we were about ten leagues from 
the neareſt land; it was impoſſible to obſerve the coaſt 
minutely at that diſtance there: it appeared to us only | 
24 large bay, about 8 2 . ſouth latitude; in the bot- 
tom of which, the land Was ſo low, that we only ſaw it 
from the maſt-head. We alſo judged from the celerity 
with which we doubled the land, that the currents were 
become farourable to us; but in order to determine 
with any exactneſs, the difference they. occaſioned in our | 
eſtimated run, it would have been neceſſary to fail at a 
leſs diſtance from the coaſt, We continued ranging a- 
long i it, at ten or twelve leagues diſtance ; 4 its direction 
55 was conſtantly W. N. W. and its height immenſe. We 
remarked particularly two very high peaks, neighbours TT 
0 each other, which ſurpaſſed all the other mountains 
in height. ; We called them the Two Cyclops. We had 
occaſion to remark, that the tides ſet to the N. W. The £ 
next day we actually found ourſelves further off from 
the coaſt of New Guinea; which here tended away weft. 


The 


— — ” . — 
% 


Direction of 


the winds and 
_ Currents. 
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The 14th, at break of day, we diſcovered two iſlands 
and a little iſle or key, which ſeemed to be between them, 


but more to the ſouthward. Their corrected bearings 


are E. 8. E. and W. N. W. | They are at about two 
leagues diſtance from each other, of a middling height, ; 
and not above a league and a half! in extent each. 


We advanced but little each day. Since our arrival 


on the coaſt of New Guinea, we had pretty regularly a 
light breeze from eaſt to N. E. which began about 
two or three o'clock in the afternoon, and laſted till 


about midnight; J this breeze was ſucceeded with a longer 


or ſhorter interval of calm, which was followed by 
the land- breeze, varying from 8. W. to 8. 8. W. and that 
terminated alſo towards noon, in two or three hours 
- calm, The 1 5th, in the morning, we again faw the 
weſtmoſt of the two iſlands we had ſeen the preceding b 
evening. We diſcovered at the ſame time other land, 


which ſeemed to us to be iſlands, extending from 8. E. 


to W. 8. W. very low, over which, in 2 diſtant point of 
view, we perceived the bigh mountains of the continent. 
The higheſt, which we ſet at eight 0 clock i in the morn- 
ing, bearing 8. S. E. by compaſs, detached from the 
5 others, we called me "Giant of Moulineau, and we gave the 


name of la Nymphe Alice to the weſtmoſt of the low iſlands, 
to the N. W. of Moulineau. 


At ten in the morning we 
fell into a race of a tide, where the current ſeemed to 


carry 
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carry us with violence to N. and N. N. E. It was ſo 
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violent, that till noon it prevented our ſteering ; and as 


it carried us much into the offing, it became impoſſible 


for us to fix a poſitive judgment of its true direction. 


The water, in the firſt tide-line, was covered with the 


trunks of drift trees, ſundry fruits and rock- weeds ; It 
was at the fame time ſo agitated, that we dreaded being 5 


1 on a bank; but ſounding, we had no bottom at 1 oo. 


fathom. This race of a tide ſeems to indicate either a 
great river in the continent, or 2 paſſage which would 
here divide New Guinea ; 1 paſſage whoſe entrance 
would be almoſt north and ſouth, According to two. 
55 diſtances, between the ſun and moon, obſerved with an 
5 octant, by the chevalier du Bouchage and M. Verron, 
our longitude, the 15th at noon, Was 1 3 6⁰ 16 30 "alk 


of Paris, My reckoning continued from the determin- 
ed longitude of Port raſſin; differed from it 20 47 R 
| We obſerved the ſame day I? 1 7: ſouth latitude. 


Obſervations 
_ compared 
with the rec- 
koning. 


The 16th and 17th it was almoſt calm; 1 the little | 


; not ſee the land till ſeven i in the morning ; and then on- 


ly from the maſt: head, extremely high and rugged. We 


5 wind that did blow, Was variable. "The 1 6th, we did 


loſt all that day in waiting for the Etoile, who, over. 


come by the current, could not keep her courſe 


and the 17th, as ſhe was very far from us, I was o- 


bliged to bear down to Join her; _ but this we did not 
—_— : accom— 


2 
* 
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_ accompliſh, till the approach of night, which proved 


very ſtormy, with a deluge of rain and frightful thun- 
der. The fix following days were all as unpropitious 
to us; we had rain and calms; and the little wind that 


did blow was right a-head. It is impoſſible to form 


an idea of this, without being in the ſituation we were 


8 then in. 1 1 7th, in the afternoon, we had ſeen from 


% by W. +  W. to 8. W. W. by compaſs, at about fin- 
teen leagues diſtance, a high coaſt, which we did nor loſe 


fight of till night came on. The 18th, at nine in the 


= morning, we diſcovered a high iſland, bearing 8. W. by 
W. diſtance about twelve leagues: we ſaw it again the 


next day; ; and at noon. it bore from 8. 8. W. to 8. W. at 


the diſtance of 15 or 20 leagues. During theſe three 
5 laſt days, the currents gave us ten leagues northing: we 


could not determine what t they had helped us in longi- 


tude. . 


We croſs the 
Equator. 


The 20th. we croſſed the line, for the ſecond | time ; 


| the voyage. | The currents continued to ſer us from 


the land; and we ſaw nothing of it the 2oth or 21ſt, al- ; 
though we had kept on thoſe tacks. by which we ap- 
proached i it moſt, It became, however, neceſſary to mae 


the coaſt, and to range along it, near enough, ſo as not 
to commit any dangerous error, which might make us 


miſs the paſſage into the Indian Sea, and carry us into one 
of the gulphs of Gilolo. The 220, at break of day, we 


5 . had 
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Had fight of a higher coaſt than any part of New Guinea 
that we had yet ſeen. We ſteered for it, and at noon we 
ſet it, when it bore from 8. by E. z E. to 8. W. where it 
did not ſeem to terminate. We paſſed the line for the - 
third time. The land ran W. N. W. and we approached da. the ling. 
1 being determined not to quit it any more till we ar- 
| rived at its extremity, which geographers call Cape Ma - 
bo. In the night we doubled a point, on the other ſide 
of which the land, Kill. very high, trenched away W. by 
8. and W. 8. W. The 23d at noon, we ſa w an extent of 
coaſt, of about twenty leagues; the weſtmoſt part of 
which bore from us 8. W. thirteen or fourteen leagues, 
We were much neurer two low iſlands, covered with 
Wood, diſtant from each other about four leagues, we 
ſtood within about half a league; and whilſt we waited 
for the Etoile, Who was a great diſtance from us, 1 fent oe oY 
the chevalier de Suzannet, with two of our boats arm. how _ 
ed, to the northermoſt of the two iſlands. We thought 


we ſaw ſome habitations there, and were in hopes of 5 


a gerting ſome refreſhments. | A bank, which lies the 


length of the iſland, and extends even pretty far to the | 
eaſtward, obliged | che boats to take a large circuit to 
double it. The chevalier de suzannet found neither 
a dwellings, inhabitants, nor refreſhments. What had | 
5 feemed to us at a diſtance to form a village, was nothing 
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but a heap of rocks, undermined and hollowed into Ca- 
verns by the ſea. The trees that covered the- iſland, 


| bore no fruits proper to be eaten by man. We buried 


an inſcription here. The boats did not return on board 


till ten o clock at night, when the Etoile had joined us. 
The conſtant ſight of the land ſhewed us that the cur- 
rents ſet here to the N. W. 


Continuation 
of New , 
Guinea. 


After hoiſting i in our boats, we ſtrove to keep che 


5 ſhore on board, as well as the winds, Which were con- 
| ſtantly at S. and 8. 8. W. would permit us. We were 
obliged to make ſeveral boards, with an intent to paſs to 


windward of a large iſland, which we had ſeen at ſun- 

; ſer, bearing W. and W. by N. The dawn of day ſur- 

priſed us, fil to leeward of this iſland. Its eaſtern ſide, 

which may be about five leagues long, runs nearly N. 
and S. and off the ſouth point lies a low iſland of ſmall : 
extent. Between it and the coaſt of New Guinea, which 
runs here nearly 8. W. by W. there appeared a large 

1 paſſage, the entrance of which, of about eight leagues, 
lay N. E. and 8. W. The wind blew out. of 1 it, and the 

| tide ſet to the N. W. it was not poſſible to gain in turn- 

_ ing to windward againſt wind and ſea ; but I trove to 


; doi it till nine in the morning. 1 ſaw with concern that : 


ir was fruitleſs, and reſolved. to bear away, in order to 


range the northern ſide of the iſland, abandoning with 


| regret a paſſage, which 1 thought a fine one, to extri- . 


cate me out of this everlaſting chain of iſlands. 
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We had two ſucceſſive alarms this morning, The 
firſt time they called from aloft, that they ſaw a long 
range of breakers a-head, and we immediately got _ 

other tacks on board. Theſe breakers, at length, more 
: attentively examined, turned out to be the ripling of a 


Hi 410 dan · 


violent tide, and we returned to our former courſe, An ber. 


hour after, ſeveral perſons called from the forecaſtle, 


that they ſaw the bottom under us; the affair was 
c preſling ; j. but the alarm Was fortunately as ſhort as it 
had been ſudden. We ſhould even have thought it 
falſe, if the Etoile, who was in our wake, had not per- 
: ceived the ſame ſhoal for near two minutes. 5 It appear- : 
ed to them a coral-bank. Almoſt north and ſouth of this 
= bank, which may have Rill leſs water in ſome places, : 
there is a ſandy creek, in which are built ſome huts, 
ſurrounded with cocoa· trees. 8 This mark may ſo much 
5 the better ſerve for a direction, as hitherto we had not 
ſeen any traces of habitations on this coaſt. At one Z 
a 0 clock i in the afternoon, we doubled the N. E Point = 
the great iſland ; ; which from thence extended W. and 
W. oy * near 20 leagues. | Ve were obliged to bug 
our wind to coaſt it; and it was not long ere we per- 
ceived other iſlands, bearing W. and W. by N. We 
ſaw one at ſun-ſet, which bore even N. E. by N. to 
- which there Joined a ledge, which ſeemed to extend as 


far as N, by W. thus were we once more hemmed i in. 


2 2 5 This 
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Lok of ts This day we loſt our firſt maſter, called Denys, who- 
— T died of the ſcurvy. He was a native of St. Malo's, and 


aged about fifty years; moſt of them ſpent in the king's. 
ſervice. The ſentiments of honour, and extenfive know- 
Z ledge, that diſtinguiſhed him in his important charge; 
cuauſed him to be univerſally regretted among us. For- 
ty -· five other perſons were afflicted with the ſcurvy ; ; le- 
. monade and wine only ſuſpended its fatal progreſs. 
3 ES. ſpent the night upon our tacks; ; and the 25th, at 
V light, found ourſelves ſurrounded with land. Three 
paſſages preſented themſelves to us;. one opened to the 
8. W. the ſecond to W. 8. W. and the third almoſt eaſt 
and weſt. The wind Was fair for none but the eaſt ; 3: 
| and 1 did not approve of it, as 1 did not doubt gh it 
_ would carry us into the midft of the iſles of Papua. t· 
1 was neceſſary to avoid falling any farther to the . 
ward; for fear, as I have before obſerved, we ſhould be: 
, imbayed i in one of the gulphs,. on. the eaſt fide of Gilolo. 
The effential means for getting out of theſe critical parts, 5 
was therefore to get into a ſouthern latitude ; for on the | 
other fide of the 8. W. [paſſage we obſerved to the ſouth- = 
ward-an open fea, to the utmoſt extent of our view,, 
therefore 1 reſolved to ply to windward, in order to 
| gain that outlet. All theſe iſlands; which incloſed us, 
are very ſteep, of a moderate height, and covered with 
| trees. We did not perceive the leaſt appearance of their: 
- being inhabited. N 
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At eleven o'clock in the afternoon, we ſounded 45 = 3 
fathom, a ſandy bottom; this was one reſource, At line. 
noon we obſerved in 00? 5 N. latitude, having croſſed 
the line a fourth time. At ſix in the evening we were 

g ſo far to windward, as to be able to fetch the W. 8. W. 
paſſage, havin 8 gained about three leagues by working 


the whole day. The night was more favourable, thanks i 


to the moon-ſhine, which enabled us to. turn to wind- 


ward between the rocks and Iſlands. The current, 
which: had been againſt us whilſt we were paſſing by 
the two firſt paſſages, likewiſe became favourable for us 
as ſoon as we opened the 8. W. paſſage. R 5 
The channel through which we at laſt paſſed out this Deſeripiion 


night, may be about three leagues broad. It is bound I * 


ed to the weſtward by a cluſter of pretty high iflancs bro W 
and keys. Its ea aſtern fide, which at firſt fight we took 
for the weſtmoſt | point of che great ifland, is alfo no- 

thing but a heap of mall iſlands and rocks, which, at 
a diftance, ſeemed to form only one body; ; and the ſe- 

parations between theſe iſlands: ſhew at firſt the appear- 5 

ance of fine bays ; 3 chis is what we diſcovered i in eacff 7 

tack, that we made towards that ſhore. It was not till . 
| half paſt four o'clock in the mornin 2, that we were able 2 
to double the ſouthmoſt of the little iſlands of the new 
8 paſſa ge, which we called the French Paſſage. We deepen- 
ed our water in the midſt of this Archipelago of Mands, 


55 — 
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in advancing to the ſouthward. Our ſoundings were 


from 55 to 75 and 80 fathom, grey ſand, ooze, and 


rotten ſhells. When we were entirely out of the chan- 
nel, we ſounded and found 1 no bottom. We then ſteer- 


ed 8. W. 
The 2 5th, at break of day, we diſcovered an iſland, 1 


bearing 8. 8. W. and a little after another bearing W. N. 


Paſs the line 
a a fifth time. 


W. At noon we ſaw no more of the labyrinth of iſlands 


we had left, and the meridian altitude gave us 00? 23 


ſouth latitude. This was the fifth time of our paſſing 
the line. We continued cloſe on a wind, with the lar- 


board tacks on board, and in the afternoon we had fight - 


of a ſmall iſland in the S. E. The next, day, at ſun-riſe, | 
- we ſaw it ſomewhat elevated, bearing N. E. about nine 


5 or ten leagues diſtance, ſeeming to extend N. E. and 8. 
W. about two leagues. A large hummock, very ſicep, 
f and of a remarkable height, which we named Big Tho- 


mas, Gros T, homas N ſhewed itſelf at ten in the forenoon. ; 


At its ſouthern point there i is a ſmall iſland, and there 
= two at the northern one. The currents ceaſed {et- i 
1 ing us to the northward; we had, on the contrary, a 


: difference to the ſouthward. This circumſtance, 8 
with our obſerved latitude, which made us to the ſouth. 
ward of Cape Mabo, totally convinced me that we were 


at length entered into the Archipelago | of the Mo- 


luccas, . 
. 
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-Let me now aſk, which this Cape Mabo is, and Diſuſion 
where it is ſituated? Some make it the Cape, which, to Cape Viabe. 
the northward, terminates the weſtern part of New 
Guinea. Dampier and Woods Rogers mow it the for- 
mer, in one of the gulphs of Gilolo in 30 8. lat. The 
ſecond, eight leagues at fartheſt from this great iſland. But 
all this part is an extenſive Archipelago of little iſles; 
Which, on account of their number, were called the 
Thouſand Illes, by admiral Roggewein, | who paſſed | 
through them i in 1 722. Then in what manner does 
this Cape Mabo, which is in the neighbourhood of Gi- 
- -Tolo,' belong to New Guinea? Where ſhall we place it, 
if (as there is ſo much reaſon to believe) all New Some 
itſelf is a heap of great iſlands? the various channels 
between Which are as yet unknown. It muſt certain- 
i; iy belong to the weſtmoſt of theſe conſiderable iſles. 
On the 27 th, in the afternoon, we diſcovered five or 


1 in ⸗ 
"i iſlands, bearing from W. 8. W. = + W. to W. N. W. by . - 
compaſs. | During night we kept the 8. 8. E. tack; fo OO 

that we did not ſee them again the 28th! in the morning. 8 
We then perceived five other little iſles, which we ſtood 5 

in for. At noon they bore from 8. 8. W. e 

W. at the diſtance of two, three, four, and five leagues. 3 7 
We ſtill ſaw. Big Thomas bearing N. E. by E. E. about = 

c five lea gues. We likewiſe got ſight of another iſland, 


bearing W. S. W. ſeven or <ight leagues diſtant, - Dur- 8 
. 


* 
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ing the laſt twenty-four hours we felt ſeveral ſtrong 
tides, which ſeemed to ſet from the weſtward. How- 
ever, the difference between my reckoning, and the ob- | 
ſervation at noon, and at the ſetting. of the bearings, 
gave us-ten or eleven miles to S. W. by 8. and 8. 8. W. 
At nine o'clock in the morning I ordered the Etoile to 


mount her guns, and ſent her cutter to the 8. W. iſles, 


in order to ſee whether there was any anchorage, and 

whether theſe iſles had any intereſting productions. 5 
Meeting with It was almoſt a calm in the afternoon, and the boat 
. did not return before nine 0 clock in the evening. She 
had landed on two iſles, where our people had found 
no ſigns of habitation, or cultivation, and not even any 
kind of fruits. They were going to return, when, to 

their great ſurpriſe, they ſaw a-negro, quite by himſelf, 98 

8 coming towards them in a periagua, with two out- i 
kliggers. In one ear he had a golden ring, and his arms 

were two lances. Hle came up to our boat without ſnew- 
ing any marks of fear or ſurprize. Our people aſked 


him for ſomething to eat and to drink, and he offered 
them water, and a ſmall quantity of a ſort of flour, 


which ſeemed to be his ordinary food. Our men gave f 
him a handkerchief, a looking-glaſs, and ſome other 
trifles of that ſort. He laughed when he received theſe 
preſents, and did not admire them. He ſeemed to know RE 
the e kuereins, and we thought that he * poſſibly 
= = "IN 


. 


- 
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be a run- away negro from one of the neigh bouring 


_ iſlands where the Dutch have ſettlements; or that he 


had perhaps been ſent out a-fiſhing. The Dutch call 
-theſe iſlands the Five Iſles, and ſend ſome people 'to 


viſit them from time to time. They told us that they 5 
were formerly - ſeven in number, but that two have been 
ſunk by earthquakes, which happen W in 
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theſe parts. Between theſe iſles there is a prodigious 2 


current, without any anchorage. 


Our people cook a turile here of about two hundred 
"OE | Es, 85 


The trees and plants 8 
due almoſt all the ſame here as upon New Britain. 


From this time we chte to meet With violent sight of 
rides, which ſet to the ſouthward, and we kept the 


Cer am. 


courſe Which came neareſt to their direction. We 5 
ſounded feveral times without finding bottom, and till 
the zoth in the afternoon, we got fight of no other 


land than a ſin gle iſle to the weſtward, ten or twelve 


leagues from us; but then we faw a conſiderable land 
bearing ſouth at Aa great diſtance, | The current, Which 5 


"was of more ſervice to us than the wind, brought us 


nearer to it during night, and on the 31ſt at day- break N 


we were about ſeven - or eight leagues from it. This 


Was the Iſle of Ceram. Its coaſt, which is partly . 


. woody and partly cleared, runs nearly eaſt and welt, 1 
and we could not ſee it terminated. This ile is very 


Aa a = high; 
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high; prodigious mountains riſe on it from ſpace to 
ſpace, and the numerous fires which we ſaw on all ſides 
of it, indicate its being very populous. We paſſed the 
day and the next night in ranging the northern coaſt of 
this iſle, making our tacks in. order to gain to the 
weſtward, and double its weſtermoſt point, The current f 
was favourable to us, but the wind was ſcant, 3 
8 5 1 ſhall here take an opportunity from the contrary | 
5 8 theſe winds we had now met with for a long time, to obſerve, 
e that i in the Moluccas, they call the weſterly, monſoon the 
northern one, and the eaſterly monſoon the ſouthern 
one; becauſe, during the former, the winds blow more 
generally from N. N. W. than from W. and during the 95 
latter, they come moſt frequently from 8. 8. E. Theſe 
winds likewiſe Prevail ; in the iſles of Papua, and on the 5 
5 , coaſts of New Guinea; we got this information by fatal , 
experience, having employed thirty- fix days 1 to make four 
hundred and fifty leagues i = Ca hy 
ee K i... The firſt of September, at the dawn of day, we were 
T at the entrance of a bay, in which we ſaw ſeveral fires. 
Soon after we perceived two veſſels under fail, built in 
. form of the Malay boats. | We hoiſted a Dutch enſign and . 
pendent, and fired a gun, by which 1 committed a fault 
without knowing it. We have ſince learnt that the 
_ inhabitants of Ceram are at war with the Dutch, and 


; that they have expelled 1 the latter from almoſt. every part 
of 
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of their iſle. Therefore we made a board into the bay 

without ſucceſs, the boats retreated on ſhore, and we 

profited of the freſh breeze to proceed on our courſe. 

The ſhore at the bottom of the bay is low and level, 
ſurrounded by high mountains; and the bay itſelf con- 
tains ſeveral iſlands. We were obliged to ſteer W. N. W. 
in order ro double. a pretty large iſland, at the point of 
which you ſee a little iſle or key, and a ſand bank, with 

: ſome breakers which ſeem to extend a league out to 
ſea, This iſland is called Banco; it is, divided into two 

by a very narrow channel. When we had doubled it, 
we ſteered W. by 8. till noon. "tl 155 

It blew. very freſh. from 8. 8. W. to 8. 8. E. and we 
- plyed the remainder of the day between Bonao, Kang, : 
and Mani pa, endeavouring to make way to the 8. W. 

At ten o'clock in the evening we, diſcovered. the lands : 
of the iſle of Boero, by means of the fires which burnt 3 
on it; and as it was my intention to put in chere, we 

| paſſed the night on our tacks, in order to keep within 2 
reach, and if poſlible to the windward of it. I knew projet for | 

that the Dutch had a weak factory on this iſle, which — 

was however abundant in refreſhments. . we were 5 

perfectiy ignorant of the ſituation of affairs in Europe, 8 
it was not prudent to venture to learn the firſt intel- 

_ ligence concerning them among ES: but at a place 
where we were almoſt the tron —— 
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Sad condi- 
tion of the 


ſhip's com- 
panies. 
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Exceſſive marks of j joy accompanied our diſcovering 
the entrance of the gulph of Cajeli, at break of day. 
There the Duich have their ſettlement; there too was 
the place where our greateſt miſery was to have an end. 
The ſcurvy had made cruel havock amongſt us after we. 


had left Port Praflin ; no one could ſay he was abſo- 
huely free from it. and half of our ſhip's companies 


were not able to do any duty. Ik. we had kept the ſea 


- eight days longer, we muſt have loſt 4 great number of 


men, and We muſt. all have fallen lick. The proviſions | 
which we had. now left were ſo rotten, and had ſo ca- 


1 « daverous a ſmell, that the hardeſt moments of the ſad = 
days: we paſſed, were thoſe when the -bell gave us no- 
tice to take in this diſguſting and unwholeſome food. | 


I leave every one to judge how much this. ſituation 


T beightened in our eyes the beautiful aſpect of the coaſts: 


of -Boero. Ever ſince. midnight, a. pleaſant ſcent exhaled 


from the aromatic plants with which the Moluccas: 


abound, had made an agreeable. impreſſion upon our 
organs of ſmell; ſeveral leagues out ate ſea, and ſeer “ 
tio be the fore · runner which announced the end of our 
calamities to- us. The aſpect of a pretty large town, . 
fituated- in-the bottom of the gulph-; of ſhips at: anchor; 
there, and of cattle rambling - through the meadows, 
cauſed tranſports which 1 have doubtleſs felt, but which 


I cannot here deſcribe. 1 
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We: were obliged to make ſeveril. boards before we 
entered into this gulph, of which the northern point 
is called the point of Liffatetto, - and that on the 8. E. 
ſide, point Rouba. 5 It. was ten O clock before we could 
ſtand in for, the town. Several. boats were failing in 
the bay; we. hoiſted: Dutch: colours, and fired a gun, 
but not one of them came along ide; I then ſent a boat 
to ſound a-head of the ſhip. I was afraid of a bank; 
” which lies on the 8. E. fide of the gulph. At balf an 
hour paſt noon, a periagua conducted by Indians came 
near the ſhip; ; the chief perſon aſked. us in Dutch 
who. we, were, but refuſed to come on board. How 
ever, we advanced, all fails ſet, according to the fignals: eee 
of our boat, which ſounded achead, | Soon after we: ſaw: FF 
che bank of which we. had dreaded: the approach. It gu * the - — 
Vas lo water, and the danger appeared very plain. It _ 
is a chain of rocks mixed with coral, ſtretching rm 
the 8. E. ſhore of the gulph to within a league of point 
Rouba, and its extent from 8. E. to N. W. is half 1 
league. . About four times the length of a boat from EE 
its extremities, you have five or fix. fathoms of water, a | 
foul coral bottom, and from thence vou immediately 
5 come into ſeventeen fathoms, ſand and ooze. Our courſe 
Was nearly 8. W. three leagues, from ten o clock to half 
paſt one, when we anchored oppoſite the factory, near. 
ſeveral. little. Dutch veſſels, not quite a quarter of a 


league. 
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league off ſhore. We were in twenty-ſeven fathoms, 
ſand and ooze, and had the following bearings - i 


Point Liſſatetio, N. 4 E. two leagues. 


Wee put in at 


Point Rouba, N. E. 2 N. half a league. 
A peninſula, W. 10 N. three quarters of a league. 


The point of a ſhoal, which extends above balf a league to the e 
Jom tbe peninſt ula, N. W. by W. 


T, be flag of the Dutch fattory, 8. by W. 3 1 W. 
The Etoile anchored near us more to the W. N. W. 
we had hardly let go our anchor, when two Dutch 


i ſoldiers, without arms, one of them ſpeaking French, 
came on board to aſk me on the part of the chief of 


the factory, what motives brought us to this port, when 


we could not be ignorant that the ſhips of the Dutch 
1 India company alone had the privilege of entering : 
I ſent them back with an officer to declare to the' chief, 


„ the neceſſity of takin g in proviſions forced us to enter 


Embarraſſ- 
TE _ | 


into the firſt port we had met with, without permitting | 
us to pay any regard to the treaties that exclude our 

: ſhips from the ports in the Moluccas, and that we ſhould | 
leave the harbour as ſoon as he ſhould have given us 
1 what help we ſtood moſt i in need of. The two ſoldiers | 
returned ſoon. after, to communicate to me an order, 
ſigned by the governor of Amboina, upon whom the 
chief of Boero immediately depends, by which the latter 
1s expreſaly 1 to receive foreign ſhips into his port. 


_ The 
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The chief at the ſame time begged me to give him a 
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written declaration of my motives for putting in here, 
in order that he might thereby juſtify his conduct in 


receiving us here, before his ſuperior, to whom he 


would ſend the above declaration. His demand was 

| reaſonable, and I ſatisfied it by giving him a ſigned de- 

poſition, in which I declared, that having left the Ma- 
OM louines, and intending to go to India by the South Seas, 
the contrary monſoon, and the want of proviſions, had 
prevented our gaining the Philippinas, and obliged us 

to go in ſearch of the indiſpenſable ſupplies at the firſt 

Port 1 in the Moluccas, and that I defired him to grant me 

"7 theſe. ſupplies in conſideration of humanity, . the moſt 


1 reſpectable of obligations. i 


From this moment we Sond: no | difficulties; ; the Good recep- 


chief having done his duty for his company, Happily w 


tion * * N 


ated a very good natured character, and offered us 
8 all he had in as eaſy a manner as if he had every thing : 
in his diſpoſal. Towards five O clock 1 went on ſhore 


— with ſeveral officers, in order to pay him a viſit. Not- 


withſtandin g the embarraſſment which our arrival had 3 


; cauſed him, he received us extremely well. He even 


: offered us a ſupper, and we did not fail. to accept of it. 
When he ſaw with what pleaſure and avidity we de- 
voured it, he was better convinced than by our words, 
chat we had reaſon to complain of being pinched by | 

| hunger, 3 
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hunger. All the Hollanders were ſtruck with the 
higheſt degree of ſurpriſe, and none of them durſt eat 
any thing for fear of wronging us. One muſt have 
been a ſailor, and reduced to the extremities which we 
had felt for ſeveral months together, in order to form 


an idea of the ſenſation which the ſight of greens and 
5 of a good ſupper amen in people in that condition. 


police of NY 
company. 


This ſupper was for me one -of the moſt delicious mo- 
ments of my life, eſpecially as I had ſent on board the | 
. veſſels: what would afford as good / a ſupper as ours to 


every one there. 


We agreed that we mould have veniſon every day to 
Er our companies with freſh meat, during. their 
Nay; that at. parting we were to receive eighteen c oxen, 


ſome ſheep, and almoſt as much. poultry as we ſhould 


uire. We were obliged to ſupply the want of bread 


5 tice, which the Dutch live upon. The iſlanders p 


live upon ſago bread, which they get out of a palm of 
that name; this bread looks like the caſſava. We 
could not get great quantities of pulſe, which would | 
have been extremely ſalutary to us. The people of 
this country do not cultivate them. | The chief was ſo 


1 as to > give ſome wo -our fick from the company's 8 | 
garden... OI . 


Upon the whole, every thing here, directly or indi- 
zeckly, belongs to the r z Neat: and ſmall cattle, 
5 grain, 
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. grain, and victuals of all kinds. The company alone 
buys and ſells. The Moors indeed have ſold us fowls, 
goats, fiſh, eggs, and ſome fruit, but the money which 


they got for them will not long remain in their hands. | 
The Dutch know how. to get at it, by ſelling them very 
coarſe kinds of cloth, which however bear a very. great 


price. Even ſtag- hunting i is not allowed to every one, 
for the chief alone has a right to it. He gives his 


' buntſmen three charges of powder and ſhot, in return 
they are obliged to bring him two deer, for which hey 


are paid fix-pence a-piece. . If. they bring home only one, 
he deducts from what is due to them * value of one i 


; charge of powder and ſſiot. 


On: the za in the morning we brought our ir « on N 
ſhore, to ly there during our ſtay. We likewiſe daily 3 
ſent the greateſt part of the crews on ſhore, to walk 

about and divert themſelves. 1 got the ſlaves of the 

1 company, whom the chief hired to us by the day, to 
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fill the water of both ſhips, and to tranſport every thing 5 


from the ſhore- 'to the ſhips, c. The Etoile profited of 
| this time to adjuſt the caps of her lower maſts, which 


had much play. We had moored. at our arrival, but 


| from what the Dutch told us of the goodneſs of the 
bottom, and of the regularity of the land and ſea 
_ breezes ; ; we weighed our ſmall bower. Indeed, we a 


all the Dutch veſſels riding at fingle anchor, 


Bbb During 
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During our ſtay here we had exceeding fine weather. 


The thermometer generally roſe to 23 during the 
greateſt heat of the day; the breeze from N. E. and 8. E. 
blowing in day time, changed in the evening it then 
came from the ſhore, and the nights were very cool. 
We had an opportunity of _ the interior parts of . 


the ile; we were allowed to out a ſtag-hunting 


Pe 
concerning 
the iſle of 
| Boero, | 


ſeveral times, in which we cook a great deal of plea- 
ſure. The country is charmingly interſperſed with 
5 woods, plains, and hillocks, between which the vallies 


are watered by fine rivulets. The Dutch have brought 
the firſt ſtags hither, which have multiplied prodi- 
Jiouſly, and are delicious eating. Here are likewiſe 


wild bars in Breat plenty, and owe ſpecies of wild 


fowls. 3 
The extent of the ile of Boero « or Burro from eaſt to 
"od is reckoned at. eighteen Jeagues, | and from north 


to ſouth at achirteen. It was formerly ſubject to the : 
king of Ternate, Wh got a tribute from thence. 

; The principal place in it is Cajeli, ſituated at the bottom 
of the gulph of that name, in a marſhy plain, ſtretching 5 
about four miles between the rivers Soueill and Aobo. 
The latter i is the greateſt river in the whole iſland, and 
its water 1s always very muddy. The landing i is very 


inconvenient here, eſpecially at low water, during which, 


| the boats are e to ſtop at a good diſtance from 
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the beach. The Dutch ſettlement, and fourteen Indian 
habitations, formerly diſperſed in ſeveral parts of the 
iſle, but now drawn together round the factory, form 
the village or town of Cajeli. : At firſt, the Dutch had 
built a fort of ſtone here ; 3 it was blown up by accident 
in 1 68 9, and ſince that time they have contented them- _ 
ſelves with A fimple encloſure of palliſadoes, mounted LE: 
with fix ſmall cannon, forming 2 kind of battery; J this. 
" called Fort of Defence, and I took this name for A 
| ſort of ironical appellation. The garriſon i is commanded 
N by the chief, and conſiſts of a ferjeant and twenty-five 2 
men; on the whole iſland are not above fifty white 
people. Some habitations of black people are diſperſed - 
on it, and they cultivate rice. Whilſt we were here, 
the Dutch forces were encreaſed by three veſſels, 3 
5 which, the biggeſt was the Draak, A ſnow, mounting | 
fourteen guns, commanded by a Saxon, whoſe name - : 
was Kop- le- Clerc ; the was manned. by fifty Europeans, 
and deftined to cruiſe among the Moluccas, and ef- 
: pecially to act againſt the people of Fapua and Ceram. 


The natives of the country are of two claſſes, the 1 
Moors ¶ Maures ) and the Alfourians (4 /fouriens . The west 


of the coun- 
former live together under the factory, being entirely _ 
ſubmitted to the Dutch, who inſpire them with a great 
fear of all foreign nations. They are zealous obſervers 

of the Mahomedan religion, that is, they make frequent 


B bb 2 . ablu- 
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ablutions, eat no pork, and take as many wives as they 


can ſupport, being very jealous of them, and keeping 


them ſhut up. Their food is ſago, ſome fruits, and 
fiſh, On holidays they feaſt upon rice, which the com 
pany ſells them. Their chiefs or orencaies are always ” 


about the Dutch chief, who ſeems to have ſome regard 


for them, and by their means keeps the people in 
order. The company have had the art of ſowing the 


ſeeds of a reciprocal jealouſy among theſe chiefs ; this 


aſſures them of a general ſlavery, and the police which 
they obſerve here with regard to the natives, 1s the ſame in 
all their other factories. If one chief forms a plot, another : 


© diſcovers it, and immediately informs the Dutch of it. 


Theſe moors are, upon the whole, ugly, lazy, and 


not at all warlike. , They are greatly afraid of the Pa- 


pous, or inhabitants of Papua; ; who come ſometimes 


in numbers of two or three hundred to burn their habi- 


tations, and to carry off all they can, and eſpecially flaves. 


The remembrance of their laſt viſit, made about three 


years ago, was ſtill recent, The Dutch do not make 


ſlaves of the natives of Boero ; for the company gets 


1 thoſe, whom they employ that way, either from Cele- 
ho from Ceram, as the inhabitants of theſe two iſles 


Wire people, 


ſell each other reciprocally. 


The Alfourians are a free people, without bein gene- 
mies of the company. Ther are ſatisfied with being. in- 
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_ dependent, and covet not thoſe trifles, which the Furo- 


peans fell or give them in exchange for their liberty. 
They live diſperſed in the inacceſſible mountains, which 
the interior parts of this iſle contain. There they ſubſiſt 
upon ſago, fruits, and hunting. Their religion is un- 
known; it is ſaid, that they are not Mahommedans; 
| for they feed hogs, and likewiſe eat them. From time 
to time the chiefs of the Alfourians come to viſit 
| the Dutch | chief; they would do as well to ſtay at 
home. 3 pe 

I do not know whether there were formerly any 1 pice 8 
g plantations on this iſle ; but be this as it will, it is cer- . 
tain that there are none at preſent. The company get 

from this ſation nothing | but black and white ebony, . 


2 and ſome other ſpecies of wood, which are much i in re- | 


7 queſt with j joiners. There i is likewiſe a fine pepper. plan- 
tation ; ; the ſight of which has convinced us, that pep- 
Per is common on New Britain, as we conjectured =_ 
— = Fruits are but ſcarce here; there are cocoa-nuts, - 


2 bananas, ſhaddocks, ſome lemons, citrons, birter-oranges, : 
and a few pine- apples. There grows a very good ſort 


of barley, called ottong, and the ſago- borneo, of which they : 
make ſoups, which ſeemed abominable to us. The 
| woods are inhabited by a vaſt number of birds of va- 
rious ſpecies, and beautiful plumage; and among them 
; are parrots of the greateſt beauty, Here is likewiſe that N 
. 
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ſpecies of wild cat“, which carries its young in a bag 
under its belly; the kind of bat, whoſe wings are of * 


; monſtrous extent r; enormous ſerpents, which can ſwal- 
| low a whole ſheep at once, and another ſpecies of 
ſnakes, which is much more dangerous; ; becauſe it 
keeps upon trees, and darts into the eyes of thoſe who . 
| look into the air as they paſs by. No remedy i is as yet 


found againſt the bite of this laſt kind; we killed two 
of them in one of our ſtag⸗ hunts. 0 


The river Abbo, of which the banks are almoſt every 


where covered with trees of a thick foliage, is infeſted 
| by enormous crocodiles, which devour men and beaſts. 
They go. out at night; and there are inſtances of their tak. 
ing men out of their periaguas. The people keep them 5 
from coming near, by carrying h ghted torches, The 
ſhores of Boero do not furniſh many fine ſhells. Thoſe 
precious ſhells, which are an article of commerce with . 
the Dutch, are found on the coaſt of Ceram, at Amblaw, 
and at Banda, from whence they are ſent to Batavia. At 


3 Amblaw ey likewiſe find the moſt beautiful kind of 
cockatoes. os 


* M. de Buffon has denied hs - of OY Open or Didrphis Then, in 


; Eaft India, though Piſo, Valentyn, and Le Brun have ſeen it in the Moluccas 
and in Java: M. de Buffon's own countryman, M. de Bougainville, now likewiſe | 
aſſerts their being upon Boero, in a manner ſo little equivocal, that there can be 


no doubt of the Opoſſum genus — the Eaſt — though the particular d 
; lpecies i is unknown. F. 


This is the great Bat of ret, Penn, Som. Quad. P. 359. and Linnzus's s 


5 2 V n F. 


Henry 
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Henry Ouman, the chief at Boero, lee there like a 
ſovereign. He has a hundred ſlaves for the ſervice of 
his houſe, and all the neceſſaries and conveniencies of 
life in abundance. He is an Under-Merchant *; and 


this degree is the third in the company's ſervice. This : 
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Good pro- 
ceedings of 
the reſident 
on our ac- 

count. | 


man was born at Batavia, and has married a Creole from - 


Amboina. I cannot ſufficiently praiſe his good beha- 


viour towards us. I make no doubt, but the moment 

when we entered this port, was a critical one for him ; ; 
but he behaved like a man of ſenſe, After he had done 
what his duty to his ſuperiors required, he did what ; 


he could not be exempted from, with a good grace, and 


with the good manners ofa frank and generous man, 


: His houſe was ours ; E we found ſomething to eat and 


drink there at all times; 3 and I think this kind of civi- 


lity was as good as any other, eſpecially to people Who 
ſtill felt the conſequences of famine, He gave us two 


- repaſts of ceremony 'Þ the good order, elegance, and plen- 
ty of which, quite ſurpriſed us in ſo inconſiderable A 


7 place. The houſe of this honeſt Dutchman was very 
5 pretty, elegantly furniſhed, and built entirely in the 


Po Chineſe taſte, Every thing is 5 diſpoſed about it as 
to make it cool; ; It is ſurrounded by a garden, and 
a river runs acroſs it. You come to it from the ſea- 


| hore, through an avenue of very great trees. His wife 


Fs 


* Sous Marchand. 


We 
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and dau ghter were dreſſed after the Chineſe faſhion, 
and performed the honours of the houſe very well.. 
They paſs their time in preparing flowers for diſtilla- 
tion, in making noſegays, and getting ſome betel ready. 


The air which you breathe in this agreeable houſe is 


moſt deliciouſly perfumed, and we ſhould all very 3 
willingly have made a long ſtay there : how great was 
the contraſt between this ſweet and peaceful fituation, 
and the unnatural life we had now. led for theſe. ten 5 


months paſt? 


Cosdod of 


Aotourou at 
| _ Boers. - eh 


1 muſt mention what impreſſion the ſight of this Eu- 


ropean | ſettlement made upon Aotourou. — will eaſily | 
be conceived that his ſurpriſe muſt have been great at 


| ſeeing men dreſſed like ourſelves, houſes, gardens, and 


various domeſtick animals! in abundance, and great va- 
riety. He could not be tired with looking at theſe ob- 


jects, which were new to him. He valued above all | 


that boſpirality, which was here exerciſed with an air 8 
; ſincerity and of acquaintance. As he did not ſee us 
make any exchanges, he apprehended that the people 
gave us every thing without being paid for it. Upon 
the whole, he behaved very ſenſibly towards the Dutch. 
He began with giving them to underſtand, that 1 in his 
country he was a chief, and that he had undertaken 
this voyage with his friends for his own pleaſure. In 


> the viſits at table, and i in our walks, he endeavoured to 


imitate 
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imitate us exactly. As I had not taken him with me 

on the firſt viſit which we made, he imagined it was be- 

cauſe his knees are diſtorted, and abſolutely wanted ſome 
ſailors to get upon them, to ſet them to rights. He of- 
ten aſked us, whether Paris was as fine as this factory! 


On the 6th, in the afternoon, we had taken on board Ser 4. 
our rice, cattle, and all other refreſhments, The good d there. 
chief's bill was of a conſiderable amount; 3 but we were 
aſſured, that all the prices. were fixed by the company, 
and that he could- not depart from their tariff. The pro: 
viſions were indeed excellent; the beef and mutton are r 
better by a great deal, than in any other hot country 1 BT 1 
Enow; and the fowls- are moſt delicious there. „„ — 4 
butter of Boero has a reputation in this country, which EH 4 
our ſailors from Bretany found: it had not Sd ac- 
aan el corn, e 
The 1th; in tes morning, 2h 8 on 8 1 kick 5 
rn and we made every thing ready, in order. to ſet 
ſail in the evening with the land breeze. The freſh EE 
5 Proviſions, and the falubrious. air of Boero, bad done g 
our ſick. much. good. This. ſtay o n ſhore, though FS 
0 laſted only fix days, brought them ſo far, that they 
could be cured on board, or at. leaſt prevented from 
growing worſe, by means of the refreſhments which we 
* now e them. !: 208 2 ThE KENT En TR 202 
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Obſervations 


on the mon- 
ſoons and 
Currents, 
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It would donbtleſs have been very deſirable for them, 
and even for the healthy men, to have made a longer 


ſtay here; but the end of the eaſtern monſoon being at 
hand, preſſed us to ſet fail for Batavia, If the other 


. 


! monſoon was once ſet i in, It became impoſſible for us to 


N there; becauſe at that time, beſides having the winds 
5 contrary to us, we had likewiſe the currents againſt us, 
Which follow the direction of the reigning: monſoon. 
It is true, they keep the direction of the precedin g mon- 
L ſoon for near a month after i it; but the chan ging of the: 


monſoon, which commonly. happens i in October, may = 
come a month. ſooner, as well as a month later. In. 
September there i is little wind: in C October and Novem- : 
ber Rill lefs.; + that being the ſeaſon. of calms. The g- 


vernor of Amboina chooſes at this feaſon to go his rounds 


to all the iſles which depend upon his government. 
June, july, and Auguſt, are very rainy. The eaſtern. 
monſoon generally blows.s. 8. E. and & S. W. to the north 
| of Ceram and Boero 3 in the iſles of Amboina and Ban- 


1 das i it blows: E. and 8. E. The weſtern mon ſoon blows. . 


from W. 8. W 


7. and N. W. The menth of Aprik is the 


term when che weſtern winds ceaſe. blowing;. this is the- 


fiormy monſoon, as the eaſterly one is the rainy monſbon. 


Captain Clerk told us, that he had i in vain cruized be- 


fore Amboina, in order to enter it, during the whole | 
month of July: he had there ſuffered continual rains, 
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which had made all his people ſick. It was at the ame 
1 that we were ſo well ſoaked in Port Praflinl. 
Thiere hatl been three earthquakes: this year at Boero, Rewitks on 


the earth- 
almoſt dofe after each other, on the 7th of June, the quakes. 


12th and on dhe 1 7th of July. It was the 22dof the fame 
moith that we felt one on New Britain, Fheſe earth- 
quakes Have terrible confequerices for navigation in this 
| part of the world. Sometimes they fink Ktiownr iſles 
and ſand-banks, and ſometimes: they" raiſe ſors,” Where 
there were none before; and eve gain nothing by ſtich 
accidents. Navigation would de much W ir - every 
thing remained: as as it is. FCC $057) 
Or the 7th after noon,” all our People were n board, 
and we only waited for the land. breeze, in order to fet ber- 
ſail. It was not felt till eight o clock: at night” 1 in- 
mediately ſent a boat with a light to anchor at the point : 
of the bank, which lies on the S. E. fide, and we began | 
5 to make every thing ready for ſetting ſail. We had not 
: been miſled, when we were informed that the bottom 
Was very go in this anchorage. We made fruitleſs 
; efforts at the capftan for a long time; at laſt che voyal 
broke, and we could only by the help of our winding- 
5 tackle get our anchor out of this ſtrong ooze, in which 
. was buried. We did not get under fail before eleven 
O clock. Having d doubled the point of the bank, we 
; hoiſted - in our boats, as the Etoile did hers, and we 
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ſteered ſucceſlively N. E. N. E. by N. and N. N. E. in order 
to go out of the gulph of cajeli. e . 
— During our ſtay here, M. Verron had made ſerena 
TT ner obſervations of diſtances on board; the mean reſule of 
which enabled him to determine the longitude. of this | 
; gulph ; and places: it 4 53 more to the weſtward than 
our reckoning, which we had followed after determining E 
: the longitude on New Britain. Upon the whole, though 
we found the true European date current in the Moluc- 
cas, from which it was very natural, we had loſt a day 
; by going .round the world with the ſun 8 courſe, yet J i 
| ſhall continue the date of our journals, only mention- 
ing, that ; inſtead. of Wedneſday the 7th, they. reckoned 
Trhlmurſday the 8th in India. I ſhall not correct my . 
All .come. 10 the iſle of France, ONE ST 
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Run UN By berb to Batavia. 
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* Lrnoven 1 Was doönrineed chat the Dutch re- FC 
1 preſent me navigation between the Moluccas AS Difficulties 


s much more -Uan gerous than it really 1s, yet r well — | 
Knew that it was füll of ſhoals and difficulties. "The 
greateſt difficulty” for us was to have no accurate chart 
9 of theſe parts of India, the French charts of them being 
more proper td rcauſe the loſs of Niips than 52 0 5 
them. 'T:icould:*ger- nothin g. but vage införmätion 
and imperfect inſtructions from the Dutch At 8 
When we arrived there, the Draak AAS going to leave 2 
the port in few days, in order 467 bring an engitiver E 
to Macaſſar; and 1 intended 16 foll 5 Her to that place; P 
but the reſident gave ordlers to the coriimiander of this 7 
ſnow to ſtay at Cajeli till we were gone. "Accord ngly . 
5 we ſet fail alone; and I directed my curſe: ſb as 204 paſs 
to the northward of Boero, and to go in in ſearch bf the 
flraits of Button, which the Dutch call Button:ftraar! bo - 
We ranged the coaſt of Boero atthe diſtance of abet Courſe which - 
a | Jeagne and a half, and the current did not ſeen? to 2 * 
make any ſenſible difference till hob. On ethe Sh in 
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the morning we perceived the iſles of Kilang and Ma- 


nipa. From the low land which you find after going 


-out of the gulph of Cajeli, the coaſt is very high, and 


runs W. N. W. and W. by N. On the gth ; in the morn- 


ing we got fight of the, iſle of Nullabeſſie; it is a very 
inconſiderable one, and the Dutch have a factory there, 


IT lad, or be (Icven-lEaf. The 


4 Sarriſon conſiſts of a ſerjeant and twenty-five men, , 
1 ain Hager. the command. of: My, Arnoldys: Haltwan, who-is 


DEI 4 


Keeper, This ifle formerly 033 one ob-the * 


dependences of the. government pf, Anion, tat preſent 
it belongs to, that. of Ternate. Whilſt. we. ran along 


| Boero we had litt wind, and, the: ſauted broques almoſt 


e as in. the bay. The curgentb during. ubee 
ty days ſet us near eight, leagues. to the weſtward, 

We determined this difference with preeiſian enough on 
account of, che frequent bearings which we; took. On 


the laſt day they likewiſe ſet us a little to the; Puch 
Ward, which was. "Our 


eryed on the Aoth. : E. p 15195 3 x 175 


by che meridiaa akituile: o ob- ; 


We had ſeen the. la h of : 0 ro: WR the hv at 


fun- ſetting j we found pretty frefni: S. ad-, 8. E. winds | 
out at ſea, and we Paſſed ſeveral very ſtrong races: of 
RT a üüde. We ſicered 8. W. whenever the winds- permitted, 


— in order toy, fall. in, with the. land between Wa won asd 


Hen, as e o at Shronghr che ſtraits of / that 


— 


9 Anne. 


5 point of the ille of Wirwoni: men 
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name; It is pretended that during chis ſeaſon it is dan- 
gerous to; keep ro the eaſtward of Button, that one runs 

the riſk of being thrown upon the coaſt by the winds A 

and currents, and that then it is neceſſary, in order to | 
lay it again, ta Wait for the weſtern monſoon”: 8 being 2 
perfectly ſer in. This 1 have been told 5 a 05 : 
mariner, but I will not anſwer for the truth of it. 1 

will however poſitively aſſert that We paſſage" of th | 
flraits is infinitely preferable to the other courſe; eite r 

o the northward or to the ſouthward ot the ſhoal ald | 
Toukanbeſſie: 15 this latter being full of viſible | and 

1 ridden. dangers, which ate treated even w e Who 


4 


: know the, conſt. TIDY Belt ie e 571 10 5! 
om the 1 eth in the morning, one Jaltin- Taunai, 
br es of the due. He began already CY WE. 
bettet, i" two | exceſſes. in drinking ing braid carried 
him offi | eq. early os. TH wo rd ee * ITE N 
che Suh; 5 ee o'clock. in RY m Gain, 5 we fax Sight of the 
the land! bearing from W. by 8. to 8. 9: W. 2 W. At = 
| nine &cldck we found! that it was the ille of Wawoni, 
which is high, eff cially: in its middle: at eleven o'clock 
5 we. difeovered the northern part of Button. At noon 
we obſerved: i in * & of: ſouth lat. g 3 nortliermoſt 
re * its ſou- | 
thermoſt point 8. W. by W. 4* W. woes or nine leagues. 
diſtant, and the N. E. Point of Button, 8. W. 2 4 W. about 


n ine 


1 1 Af, 74 


IT 
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nine leagues, diſtant, - In the afternoon: we ſtood within 
two leagues: of Wawoni, then ſtood out into the offing, 


and kept plying all night, in order to keep to windward 


of the traits of Button, and be ready to enter them at 
day- break. The, 1:2th, at fix clock in the morning, 


" FEY © 
ov woauif7 


it . bare, between N. W. by; W: and W. N. W. And we 


ood 1 in. for. the. north point of Button. j At the: ſame | 
zime we. hoiſted out our boats, and kept them in tow. 
At nine o clock we opened the ſtraits, With a ſine breeze, _ 


which, laſted till, half paſt. ten erclock, 215 W 


Deſcription 
of the en- 


trance. 


again a little before noon... 


1 


When you enter, ; theſe ſtraits, it is baute ry to o range 


the land of Button, of which the north point is of a : 


- middling height, and divided into ſeveral hummocks. 
The cape. on the larboard ſide of the entrance is ſteep 


and bold-to. i Several White rocks ly before it, pretty 


. high above the water, and to the eaſtward is a fine 
bay, in which we ſaw a ſmall veſſel under ſail. The | 
4 oppoſite point of, Wawoni is. low, tolerably level; 
= and projects to the weſtward. The land of Celebes then 
. appears before you, and a paſſage opens to the north, 


between this great iſle and Wawoni ; 3 this is a falſe FT 
paſſage: the ſouthern one indeed appears almoſt en- 


tirely ſhut up; there you ſee at a great diſtance a low 


land, divided as it were into little iſles or keys. As 
you advance in the ſtraits, you diſcover upon the coaſt 


: 9 — 
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of Button, great round capes, and fine creeks, - Off one 
of theſe capes are two rocks, which one muſt abſolutely | 
take at a diſtance for two ſhips under fail; the one pretty 
large, and the other a ſmall one. About a league * 
the eaſtward of them, and a quarter of a league off 
the coaſt, we ſounded in forty-five fathoms, ſand and 

oo ze. The kraits from the entrance run ſucceſſively 
8. W. and forth, 1 5 
At noon we bbſetved: in 4 29 ſouth lat. and were 
then ſomewhat beyond the rocks, | They ly off a little 
iſle, behind which there appears to be a fine inlet. 
There we law a kind of- veſſel in form of: 'A fquare chieſt; F 
baving a periagua;;in- tow. She made way both by 
ſailing and rowing, and ranged the ore. A French 
ſailor, whom we took in at Boero, and Who for theſe 
four years paſt had ſailed with the. Dutch in the Mo- 
luccas, told us that it was a boat of piratical Indians, 

who endeavour. to make priſoners in order to ſell them. 5 

They ſeemed to be rather troubled at meeting with us. 

They furled their ail; and ſet their veſſel with letting 

| poles cloſe under the ſhore, behind the little Wc: 5 
: We continued our courſe in the ſtraits, the winds Aﬀpe of the 
rurnin g round with the channel, and permitting. us to 
come by degrees from 8!. W. to ſouth. Towards two 
o'dock in the afternoon we thought the tide began to 
fer againſt us ; the ſea then. waſhed the lower parts of 
DD dA the 
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the. trees upon. the Goat, hen * to m_ that the 


© w# „ @ *f» 


ing. this n. At half an 1 hown Wan two 1 ths 


paſſed a very ſine port upon the coaſt of celebes. This 


land. offers a, charming proſpect; 
riety of, low. lands, hills, and mountains. The landſcape 


on account of. the va 


is adorned with a fine verdure, and; every thing. an- 
nounces a rich country. Soon after, the iſle of Pange · 


ſani, and the keys to the northward, of itz. appear: ſepa- 


rated, and we diſtinguiſhed: the ſeveral. channels which 
they form. The high mountains of Celebes: appeared 
above, and. to the, 1 northward. of, theſe: lands. The traits 


' are afterwards formed, by this; long: iſle of | Pangaſani, 


Firſt anchor- 


A and by that of. Button. At half paſt five: o'clock. we : 
were locked in fo: that we could not ſee either the en- 
| trance or the qut-let, and we ſounded. in twenty- ſeven 
fathoms of water, and an excellent oo bottom. 
The breeze which: then came from E. 8. E. obliged 3 
us to fail cloſe. upon, it, in order to keep the coaſt of 
Button on board. At half paſt fix. ofclock; the wind 
coming more contrary, and the tide ſettrig pretty tron, 8 : 
againſt us, we let go a ſtream- anchor almoſt in the 
midſt of the channel, in the ſame ſoundings which we 


had before, twenty-ſeven: fathoms, ſoft O0Ze 3 which 3 is a 


mark of an equal depth in all this part. The breadth 
of the ſtraits from the Entrance to this. firſt. anchorage, 


. varies 
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varies from ſeven to eight, nine and ten miles. The 


night was very fine. We ſuppoſed there were habita- 


tions on this part of Button, becauſe we ſaw ſeveral 


387 


fires there, Pangaſani appeared much better peopled 


00 us, if we. judge by the great number of fires on 


every part of it. This iſle is here low, level, and co- 


vered with fine trees, and 1 ſhould not wonder if it 


contained ſpices. 


On the 1 3th, a great many periaguas, with out- 
riggers, ſurrounded the ſhips. The Indians brought us 


Traffic with 
the inhabi- Fae 


tants. 


fowls, eggs, bananas, perrokeets and cockatoes. They 

| deſired to be paid in Dutch money, and eſpecially in a 
| plated coin, which i is of the value of two French ſous N 
and a half. They likewiſe willingly took knives with 


88 red handles. Theſe iſlanders came from - 2 conſiderable 


Plantation on the heights of Button, oppoſite our an- 


chorage, occupying the ſkirts of five or fix mountains, 


The land is there entirely cleared, interſected with | 
ditches, : and well planted, The habitations lay together 
Ain villages, or ſolitary in the midſt. of fields, ſurrounded 
3 by hedges. They: cultivate rice, maize, potatoes, yams, 

. and other roots. | We have no where eaten better ba- 

1 nanas than we got at this place. Here are likewiſe 
Ez” abundance of cocoa-nuts, citrons, mangle. apples, and 5 
ananas or pine- apples. All the people are very tawny, 


of a ſhort ſtature, and ugly. Their language, the fame 
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as that of the Molucca iſles, is the Malays, and their re- 


ligion' the Mahometan. They ſeem to have a great 
experience in their trade, but are gentle and honeſt. 
They offered us for ſale ſome pieces of coloured but | 
very coarſe cotton. I. ſhewed them ſome: nutmegs and 
cloves, and aſked them to give me ſome. They an- 
ſwered that they had ſome dried in their houſes, and 

that whenever they wanted any, they went to get it 
upon Ceram, and i in the neighbourhood of Banda, where 
the. Dutch certainly are not the people to provide them : 
with it, They told me that a great ſhip belonging | to 

the company had | paſſed through the ſtraits about ten | 
days ago. | | 


From ſun-rifing the wind was went: and contrary, 
varying from ſouth to 8. W. 1 ſet fail at half paſt ten, 


with the firſt of the flood, and we made many boards 
without gaining much way. At half paſt four o'clock 
in the afternoon we entered a paſſage, which is only 
1 four miles broad. It is formed on the ſide of Button, 1 
by a low, but much projecting point, and leaves to the 
northward a great bay, in which are three. iſles, | : On . 
the ſide of Pangaſani it is formed by ſeven or eight | 


little iſles. or keys, covered with wood, and lying at 


moſt half a quarter of a league from the coaſt. In one 
| of our boards we ranged theſe keys almoſt within piſtol 
ſhot, ſounding cloſe to them with fifteen fathoms.wath- 
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ot ndl bottom. In the channel our ſoundings 
were 1n thirty-five, thirty, and twenty-ſeven fathoms, 
oozy bottom, We paſſed without, that is, on the weſt. 
fide of the three iſles, upon the coaſt of- Button. 1 
are of a conſiderable ſize, and inhabited. 1 Rrl 
The coaſt of Pangaſani here riſes like an amphi- ogg 
theatre, with a low land at bottom, which 1 believe 1 3 
often overflowed. I conclude it from ſeeing the illan- 22 
ders always fix their habitations upon the ſides of the 5 
mountains. perhaps too; as they are almoſt always at 
war with their neighbours, they chooſe to leave an in- 5 
h terval of wood between their huts and the enemies who 
ſhould attempt the landin g. le ſeems even that they 
are dreaded by the inhabitants of Button, who conſider 
them as pirates, upon whom no reliance can be had. 
Both parties are likewiſe uſed o wear the criſt or 
dagger conſiantly i in their girdle. p At eight o'clock: in | 
"whe; evening, the. wind dying away entirely, we. let 20 
our fiream-anchor i in- thirty- fix fathoms, bottom of ſoft 
oe. The Etoile anchored to the northward; nearer 
the land. Thus we had paſſed the firſt narrow gut « or 
gullet. . e 


The 14th, at ke 0 lock in the morning,” we Third and! 
ourth an- 


- weighed and made all the fail poſlible, the breeze being chorage.. 
| faint, and we plied till noon; when, upon ſeeing a bank 


to. the 8. 8. W. we anchored i in twenty fathoms, ſand and 


ooꝛze, 


"OPT 
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ooze, and 1 ſent a boat to ſound round the bank. In the 
morning ſeveral periaguas came alongſide, one among 


them diſplaying Dutch cblours at her Poop. At her ap- 


proach, all the others retired to make way for her. She 
had on board one of their orencajes or chiefs. The com- 


pany allow them their colours, and the right to carry 


them. At one o clock in the afternoon we ſet ſail again, 5 


with a view to gain ſome leagues farther; 3 but this was 
1 impoſſible, the wind being too light and ſcant ; we loſt | 
about balf a league, and at half paſt three O clock we let 


3 go our anchor again, in thirteen fathom bottom of 
5 ſang, ooze, ſhells, and coral. 


. d. : 
vice, T0 


Mean while M. de la Crone; whom 1 had ſent. in the 


boar, to ſound between the bank and the ſhore, returned 


and made the following report: Near the bank there i is 
eight or nine fathom of water; and as you go nearer 


he coaſt of Button, which 18 high and ſteep, oppoſite * 
fine bay, you always deepen your water, till you find | 


no bottom with eighty fathom of line, almoſt mid- 


cannot therefore ſufficiently recommend it, 


5 channel between the bank and the land, Conſequently, 
if one was becalmed in this part, there would be no 
: anchoring, except near the bank. The bottom is, upon 


the whole, of a good quality nereabouts. Several other : 
banks ly between this and the coaſt of pangaſani. We | 


to keep as 


_ Cloſe as poſſible to the land of Button in all this ſtrait. 
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The good anchorages are along this eoaſt; it Hides 1 no 


danger; and, beſides this, the winds moſt frequently 
blow from thence. From hence, almoſt to the out-le? 


of the ſtrait, it ſeems to be nothing but a chain of 


iſles; ; but the reaſon of this is, its being interſected: by 
many bays, which muſt form excellent U 1527 


The night was very fair and calm. The 1 ch, at 

five 0 clock in the morning, we ſer fail with a breeze at 
E. S. E. and we ſteered ſo as to come cloſe to the eaſt: of 
Button. At half paſt ſeven o'clock we doubled the bank; 


Continuation 


and deſcrip- 


tion of the 
ſtraits. 


and the breeze dying away, I hoiſted out the long-bbat . 

and barge, and made ſignal for the Etoile td dõ the unte. 

The tide Was favourable; and' our boats towed us till 
three o'clock in the afternoon. 5 We paſſed by two ex- 


cellent bays, where 1 believe an anchorage: might be 


found; but all along, and very near the high: ſhores; 
there is no bottom. At. half after three 0 clock the 
wind blew very freſh at E. 8. E. and we made ſail td find 
an anchorage near the narrow paſs, by which one muſt 


5 g out of theſe ſtraits. ; We did: not yet diſcs ver any ip 1 


pearances of it. = On the « contrary; tlie farther we ad- ; 
vanced, the leſs iſſue did we perceive, The” lands of 


both ſhores, which 'over-lap here; appear as one con- 


= tinued: coaſt, and do Not io much a8 let one fulpecr od 


out-let. | | CE : : | [ : ; a 5 85 1 = 3 
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At half paſt four o'clock we were oppoſite, and to the 


_ weſtward of a very open bay, and ſaw a boat of the 
| country-people s, which ſeemed to advance into it, to 
the fouthward. I ſent my barge after her, with orders 
to bring her to me, as I intended to get a pilot. by this 


means. During this time our other boats were em- 


ployed in ſounding. Somewhat off ſhore, and almoſt 
je oppoſite the north point of the bay, they found twenty- 


fixe fathom, ſand and coral bottom; 4 and after that they | 
| were out of ſoundings. I put: about, then lay-to under 


7 - x 


pif mh anchor- | 


top-ſails, in order to give the boats time to ſound. Af- 
ter paſſing by the entrance of the bay, you find bottom 
again, all along the land which joins to its ſoutherly 
Point. Our boats made ſignal of 45, 40, 3 88. 29, and 
| 28 fathom, oo bottom; and we worked to gain this 


anchorage with the help of our long-boats. At half 


po” five, we let go one of our bower- anchors there, in 
thirty-five. fathom of water, bottom of ſoft 00Ze. The | 
Etoile anchored to the ſouthward of us. 


ed with the Malayo boat. He had not found 1 it difficult 
to determine the latter to follow her; ; and we took an 


Indian, who aſked four ducatoons (about thir teen hil- 
lings ſterlin g) for conducting us; this bargain was ſoon | 
concluded. The pilot came to ly on board, and his pe- . 

riagua went to wait for him on the other ſide of the 


4 . paſſage 


As we were juſt come to an anchor, my barge 1 return 85 
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paſſage. He told us, ſhe was going thither through the | 
bottom of a neighbouring bay, from whence there was 
but a ſhort portage, or. carrying- -Place, for the periagua. 
We were, upon- the whole, enabled to do without the 
| aſſiſtance of this pilot; for ſome moments before we 
anchored, the ſun ſhining very favourably upon the en- 
trance of the gut, was the occaſion of our diſcovering | 
the larboard point of the out- let, bearing 8. 8. W. 4 W. 
but one muſt gueſs which it is; for ! it laps over a dou- 
0 ble rock, which forms the ſtarboard point. Some of 
our gentlemen employed the reſt of the day in walking | 
about on ſhore; they found no habitations near our an · 
chorage. They likewiſe ſearched the woods, with which 
all this part is entirely covered, but found no intereſt - 
2 ing production i in it. They only met with a little bag 
near the ſhore, containing ſome dried nutmegs. „ 
0 The next morning we began to heave a · head at half 
paſt two o clock i in the morning, and it Was four before 
Ve got under fail. We could hardly perceive any wind; | 


| however, being towed by our boats, we * to the en- 


trance of the paſſage. . 55 
The water was then quite low on 1 . ad as 
we had hitherto found that the flood-tide ſet from the 
3 northward, we expected the favourable return of it eve- 
ry inſtant; but we were much deceived i in our hopes ; ; 
for here the flood ſets from the ſouthward, at leaſt dur- 
T Eee V 8 


Sixth anchor- 


Lo. Leaving the 
Straits of 
Burton ; . | 

ſeription of 
the 
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1 ing chis ſeaſon, and I know not which are the limits of 


the two powers. The wind had freſhened conſiderably, | 


and was right aft. In vain did we with its aſſiſtance 


endeavour to ſtem the tide for an hour and a half; the 


Etoile, which firſt began to fall aſtern, anchored near ” 


the entrance of the paſſage, on the fide of Button, in a 
kind of elbow, where the tide forms a ſort of eddy, and 
is not very ſenſibly felt. With the help of the wind | 

fill ſtruggled near an hour without loſing ground ; but 

the wind having left me, I ſoon loſt a good mile, and 

| anchored at one o clock in the afternoon, in thirty fa- 
thom, bottom of ſand and coral. 1 kept all the ſails 
ſet, and ſteering the ſhip, in order to eaſe my anchor, 8 
which was only a light ſtream · anchor. ; 
All chis day our ſhips were ſurrounded with peri- 
aguas. They went to and fro as at a fair, being laden 
with refreſhments, curioſities, and pieces of cotton. This 
commerce was carried on without hindering our ma- 
nœuvres. At four o'clock 1 in the afternoon, the wind 
having freſhened, and it being almoſt high- water, we 
weighed our anchor, and with all our boats a- head of 
the frigate we entered the paſſage, and were followed by 
the Etoile, who was towed in the ſame manner by her 


boats. At half paſt: five o'clock, the narroweſt paſs was 


happily cleared; and at half an hour after ſix we anchor- 


= withour, in the bay called Bay of Bouton, under the 
Dutch ſettlement. | = ” 5 ; 
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Let us now return to the deſcription of the paſſage. 
When you come from the northward, it does not begin 
to open till you are within a mile of it. The firſt ob- 
ject which ſtrikes one, on the ſide of Button, 10 * de- 

tached rock, hollow below, repreſenting. exactly the 
figure of a tented galley *, *, Half of whoſe cut water is 
carried away: the buſhes which cover it ſeem to form 
the tent; at low water, this galley joins to the bay; at 
i high water, it is a little iſle. The land of Button, which 


18 tolerably high i in this part, is covered with houſes, 


and the ſea-ſhore full of encloſures; for catching fiſh 3 in. 
| The other ſhore of the paſſage is perpendicular; ; its 85 
; point is diſtinguiſhable by two ſections, which form: as 


it were two ſtories in the rock. After paſling the galley, 


the] lands on both ſides are quite ſteep, and in ſome ; 


395 


5 parts even bang over the channel. One. would think, 8 


that the god of the ſea had opened a paſſage here for 


| His ſwelled waters, by a firoke of his trident. However, 


the aſpect of the coaſt i is charming; J that of Button is —_ 


cultivated, riſes like an amphitheatre, and every where _ 

full of habitations, unleſs in ſuch places, which by their 
ſteepneſs « exclude men from coming at them, The coaſt 
_ Mo Pangaſani, which | is ſcarce any ag but one ſolid : 


* Galars. tentte : we are M. de Bougaimill means a galley, with her awn- 


mgs ſpread, F. 


Eee2 -: "0 


Advice on 
| this _ 
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rock, is however covered with trees; but there appear 
only two or three habitations on it. . 
About a mile and a half to the northward of che paſ- ; 
ſage, nearer Button than Pangaſani, we find 20, 18, 
15, 12, and 10 fathom, oO) bottom; as we advance 
to the ſouthward i in the channel, the bottom changes ; 
there is ſand and coral at different depths, from thirty- 


five to twelve fathom, | and after that you are out of 
ſoundings. 


The paſſage 3 is about half a league long; its breadih | 

_ varies from about 1 50 to 400 toiſes , as we judged 

8 from appearance. | The channel goes winding, and on 
the fide of Pangaſani; L for at about two-thirds of 3 its 
length, there! is a fiſhery, which muſt be conſidered as a 
mark to avoid this ſhore, and range that of Button. , In : 
3 general it is neceſſary, as much as poſſible, to keep 
the middle of the gut. It is likewiſe fit, unleſs you | 
7 have . briſk. and favourable wind, to have your 


boats out a- head, in order to ſteer well in the ſinu- a 


; oſities of the channel. The current, upon the whole, 


is ſtrong enough there to carry you paſt i in a calm, and 0 


even when there is a light contrary wind; but it is 
not ſufficient to overcome a briſk. head-wind, and to 
permit your paſſing the channel, making ſhort boards 
under top-ſails. 5 When you come out of the guller, ID 


4 Of fix feet French meaſure each. 
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the land of Button, ſeveral iſles to the 8. W. of! it, aa 


the lands of Pangaſani look as the entrance of a great 


gulph. The beſt anchorage there, is oppoſite the Dutch 


b ſettlement, about a mile off ſhore. 


Our pilot from Button, had aſſiſted us with his 
| knowledge, as far as was poſſible for a man who knows 
the particular firuation of theſe parts, but underſtands - 
nothing of the manœuvres of our ſhips. He took the | 
greateſt care to inform us of all dangers, banks, and 
anchorages; only he always required, that we ſhould 


ſteer right in for the place where we wanted to go, mak- 


ing no allowance for our manner of hugging the wind, 7 
in order to be to windward, and to ſecure our point. 
He likewiſe believed, that we drew eight or ten fathom 
of water. In the morning another Indian came on 
board; he was an experienced old man, and we took 
him to be the father of our pilot. They ſtayed with us 
= the evening, and 1 ſent them back in one of my | 
boats. 8 Their habitation is near the Dutch factory. > 
| They would abſolutely eat none of our proviſions, not 
even bread; ſome bananas and betel were their only 
food. They were not ſo religious about drinking; = 
; Both the pilot and his father drank great quantities of 
brandy ;- being, doubtleſs, aſſured that Mahomed had 


|; only forbid them wine. 
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The 17th, at five o'clock in the morning, we were 


under ſail. The wind was on-end; at firſt faint, then 


pretty freſh, and we continued plying. At day-break 


we ſaw a whole ſwarm of periaguas come out from all 
parts; they ſoon ſurrounded the ſhips, and a commerce 
Was eſtabliſhed, with which all parties were pleaſed. 


The Indians, without doubt, diſpoſed of their proviſions 
to us, to much greater advantage than they could have 


done to the Dutch; however they ſold them 8 
low rate, and all our ſailors could get poultry, eggs, 


and fruit. Both ſhips were full of fowls, up as high —- 


the tops. 1 muſt here adviſe thoſe that paſs. this way, 


_ 10 provide themſelves, if they can, with the coin which 5 


: the Dutch make uſe of i in the Moluccas ; ; and eſpecially 
with the plated pieces ; ? the value of which is 27 - ſous, | 
As the Indians did not know the coin which we had, 
they did not value the Spaniſh reals, nor our pieces of 


32: and 24 ſons ; ; and often refuſed to take them. "Theſe : 


Indians likewiſe offered to ſell ſome finer and hand- 
ſomer cottons than we had hitherto, ſeen, and a prodi- 


: gious quantity of cockatoes and pareoquets, of the fineſt ” 
plumage. 


Towards nine oclock i in the morning, we were viſit- | 


ed by five orencaies of Button, They came in 2 boat, 


which looked like a European one, except its being — 


managed with paddles inſtead of oars, "They b had a great 
Dutch | 
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Dutch flag at their poop. Theſe orencaies are well dreſſed; 
they have long breeches, jackets with metal buttons, 
and turbans; ; whereas the other Indians are naked. 
They have likewiſe the diſtinctive mark which the com- = | | 
pany gives them; and which is a cane with A ſilver : q 
head, and this mark N on it. The oldeſt amon gt RT 1 | 


them had above this mark an M, in the following man- 
M | 


ner, . They came, as they ſaid, to be obedient 1 5 e | | 
the company, and when they heard that we were 
French, they were not diſconcerted; and ſaid, that they 
very willingly did homage to France. 5 They accompa- | 
= nied their firſt compliments 'of welcoming us, with the . 
gift of a roe-buck ; I preſented them i in the king” 8 name 
with ſome filk ſtuffs, which they divided. i into five lots ; 
and I taught them how to diſtinguiſh the colours. of . 
our nation. 1 offered them ſome liquor; ; this was 
5 what they expected, and Mahomed permitted them to 
drink ſome to the health of the ſovereign of Button, and 
to chat of France; 5 to the Proſperity of the Dutch com- 
| pany, and to our happy voyage. They then offered me 
all the aſſiſtance they were able to give; and told mes 
that within three years there had paſſed at different 
times, three Engliſh ſhips, which they had furniſhed 
with water, wood, fowls, and fruit; ; that they were their 
friends, and that they conceived, we ſhould be their 


friends alſo. That inſtant Weir glaſſes were filled, and 
6 


they 


Situation of 
the Dutch at. 
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they had already drank off ſeveral bum pers. They fur- 
ther informed me, that the king of Button reſided in 
this diſtrict ; and | ſaw plainly that they were uſed to the 
more civilized manners -of the capital, They call him 


Sultan * ; and have certainly received that name from the ; 


Arabians, together with their religion, The Sultan is - 


deſpotic and powerful, if power can be ſaid to conſiſt in 
C the number of ſubjects ; ; for his iſle is large and well 
peopled. The orencaies, after taking leave of us, made 


a viſit on board the Etoile. There they likewiſe drank | 


| to the health of their new friends, who were obliged 

_ to hand them down into their periaguas. Z 

1 aſked them when they were drinking, whether their 

iſle produced ſpices? and they anſwered i in the negative; 3 
and I readily believe they ſpoke the truth, conſidering : 
the weak ſettlement which the Dutch have here. This 

. ſtation 18 compoſed of ſeven or eight bamboo huts, with 

a kind of palliſadoes, decorated by the pole of a tent. 
There a ſerjeant and three men reſide for the com- 

pany. This coaſt, upon the whole, offers a moſt pleaſ- . 


2 ing proſpect; ; it is every where cultivated and Covered 


with huts. The e plantations of cocoa- nut trees are very 


frequent on it. The land riſes with a gentle Hlope, and 


every where offers cultivated. and encloſed fields. The 

| ſea-ſhore is all full of fiſheries. The coaſt, which is op- 
poſite Button, is no leſs pleaſing, nor leſs peopled. 

; * The word Sultan is not of Arabic, but of Tartarian origin; but early introduced 


into the Arabian language by the Turks that were in the ſervice of the Caliphs. F. | 


N 
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Our pilot likewiſe rerurned to ſee us in the morning, 
and brought me ſome cocoa-nuts, which were the beſt 
1 had as yet taſted, He told me, that when the ſun 
ſhould be at its greateſt height, the 8. E. breeze would 
be very freſh, and I gave him a good draught of brandy | 
for ſuch good news. We actually ſaw all the periaguas : 
retire towards eleven o'clock ; they would not venture 
out to ſea at the approach of the briſk wind, which did 
not fail to blow as the Indian had foretold. A freſh and 
pretty ſtrong breeze at S, E. took us as we made a board 
upon an iſle to the weſt of Button; 1 it permitted us to 
ſteer W. 8. W. and made us gain a good way againſt the 
| ride. 1 muſt here obſerve, that one muſt take heed of 
a bank, which runs pretty far out to ſea from the iſle 
of which I have juſt ſpoken. As we plied 3 in the morn- 


ing, we- ſounded ſeveral times without finding bottom, 
With fifty fathoms of line. a | 


At noon we obſerved. in 59 1 30% fouth lat. and : 
5 this obſervation, together with that which we had made 
at the entrance of the ſtrait, ſerved to determine its 
: length with preciſion. At three o'clock. we perceived 
the ſouthern extremity of Pangaſani. | We had ever 

ſince this morning ſeen the high mountains of the iſle 
of Cambona, on which there 1 is a peak, whoſe ſummit 
riſes up above the clouds. About half an hour after 
| four we diſcovered a part of the land of Celebes, We 
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hoiſted in our boats at ſun-ſetting, and ſet all fails, 


ſteering W. S. W. till ten o'clock in the evening, when 
we ſtood W. by S. and we continued this courſe all 


night, with ſudding- Fails ſet alow and aloft. 


-- Remarks on 


this naviga- 
tion. 


My intention was to fall in with the iſle of Saleyer, 
bon three or. four leagues from its northern point, 


that 1 is, in 5 55 or 6? of latitude, in order afterwards 


to go in ſearch of the ſtrait of the ſame name, between: 
. this iſle and that of Celebes, along which you ſail with» 


out ſeeing it, as its coaſt almoſt from Pangaſani forms 


2 gulph of immenſe depth. It is likewiſe neceſſary to 
return in ſearch of the ſtrait of Saleyer, when you paſs. 
through the Toukan-beflie; and from the above details. 
it muſt certainly be concluded, that the courſe through 

the ſtrait of Button is in every reſpect preferable. It is. 


Advantages 


of the pre- 


1 _ track. 


one of the ſafeſt and moſt agreeable. navigations that 
can be made. It joins. all the advantages of the beſt 


harbour to excellent anchorage, and to the pleaſure of 
| making way at one's eaſe. We had now as great an 
abundance of freſh. proviſions. on board our ſhips as, 
: there had been. want, before. The ſcurvy, diſappeared. 


viſibly ; z a great many fluxes. were, indeed complained. 
of, occaſioned by the chan ge of food 3. this inconver 
nience, which is dangerous in the hot countries, where 


it commonly is converted into a bloody-flux, Rill more 


regnen becomes a ſevere. ſickneſs in the Moluccas, 


2 Both 
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Both on ſhore and at ſea it is deadly there to ſleep in 
the open air, eſpecially when the dew falls. 
The 18th in the morning we did not ſee land, and _ ng 71 
1 believe, that, during night, we loſt three leagues by 
the currents; we ſtill continued our courſe to W. by 8. 
At half paſt nine o'clock we had a fair view of the 
5 high lands of Saleyer, bearing from W. 8. W. to W. by 
3 N. and as we advanced, we diſcovered. 5 leſs elevated 
point, which ſeems to terminate this ifle to the north- 
ward. I then ſteered from W. by N. ſucceſſively to N. 
W. by N. in order to view the ſtraits well. This paſ- 
ſage, which! is formed by the lands of celebes and thoſe 
of Saleyer, is likewiſe made more narrow by three iſles 
which ſeem to ſhut it up. The Dutch call them Bou- 
gerones and the paſſage, the Bout-ſaron. They have 
a ſettlement upon Saleyer, commanded at . by ü 
Jan Hendrik Voll, bock-keeper. 


At noon we obſerved in z* 5 * ſouth lat. At firſt, Deſcription. 

we thought we ſaw an iſland to the northward of the ae. — 
middle land, which we had taken for the point of Sa= 
T leyer; but this is a pretty high land, terminated by 2 1 

| point which is connected with Saleyer, by an exceeding 5 
low neck of land. Afterwards we diſcovered at once 

two pretty long iſles, of a middle height, about four or 

five leagues aſunder. And laſtly, between thoſe two we 

perceived a third, which is very little and very low. 


F ff 5 The 
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The good paſſage is near this little iſle, either to the 
northward or ſouthward of it. I determined upon the 
latter, which appeared to me to be the largeſt, In order 
0 facilitate the deſcription, we ſhall call the little iſle, 
e of the. Paſſage ; and the two others, the one South Wand, 
and the other North Hand. „ e 
When we had ſufficiently viewed them, 1 lay- = | 
the beginning of night, to wait for the Etoile. She 
did not come up with us till eight o'clock 3 in the even- 
ing, and we entered the paſſage, keeping in the middle 
of the channel, which i is about ſix or ſeven miles broad. 
At half paſt nine o'clock we bore north and ſouth with 4 


| the Iſle of the Paſſage, and the middle of South Iſland 5 


bore from ſouth to 8. by E. 1 then ſteered W. by 8. 


at one o clock in the morning, then lay. to with the lar- 


board-tack till four o'clock in the morning. Before, 
and! in the paſſage, w we ſounded ſeveral times with the | 
_ hand-lead, finding no bottom with twenty and twenty 


e five fathoms of line. On the } 9th at day-break we 


| Deſcription 
of Celebes. 


came near, and ranged the coaſt of Celebes at the di- | 
ſtance of three or four miles. It is really difficult to 
ſee a finer country in 'the world, 1n the back- ground = 
there appear high mountains, at the foot of which 1 
tends an immenſe plain, every where cultivated, and 

covered with houſes. The ſea · ſhore forms a continued 
plantation of cocoa-nut trees, and the eye of a failor, 


Who 
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who has but juſt left off falt proviſions, ſees with rap- 


ture great herds of cattle grazing in theſe agreeable 
plains, embelliſhed with groves at various diſtances, 


The Population ſeems to be conſiderable i in this part. At 
half an hour after noon we were oppoſite a great vil 
5 lage, of which, the habitations, ſituated amidſt the co- 


coa-nut trees, for a conſiderable ſpace, followed the di- 
rection of the coaſt, along which you find eighteen and 
| twenty fathoms of water, bottom of grey ſand; but this 


; depth decreaſes as you approach the ſhore. 


his ſouthern part of Celebes is terminated by three 
long points, which are level and low, and between 
1 5 which there are two. pretty deep bays. Towards two. 
0 clock we chaſed a Malayo boat, hoping to find ſome- 
body in it who might have practical knowledge of theſe 
| ſhores. The boat immediately fled towards the ſhore, 
and when we joined her within reach of muſket- hot, 
ſhe Was between the land and us, and we were in no 
0 more than ſeven fathoms of water. | BY fired three or 
four guns at her; which ſhe did not attend to. She cer- 
tainly took us for a Dutch ſhip, and Was afraid of fla- 1 
very. Almoſt all the people of this coaſt are pirates, | 
and the Dutch make flaves of them whenever they 
take any. Being obliged to abandon the purſuit of 
this boat, 1 ordered the Etoile's canoe to ſound a-head. 


, of us. 


We. 
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We were at this time almoſt oppoſite the third Point 
of Celebes, named Tanakeka, after which, the coaſt 
tends to N. N. W. Almoſt to the N. W. of this point 


are four iſles, of which the moſt conſiderable named 


Tanakeka, like the 8. W. point of Celebes, is low, level, 


and about three leagues long. The three others, more 
northerly than theſe, are very ſmall. It was not ne- 


ceſſary to double the dangerous ſhoal of Brill or the 5 


Spoctacles, which I take to be north and ſouth of Ta- = 


nakeka, at the diſtance of four ar five leagues to the 


= utmoſt, Two. paſſages lay - before us, one between 
9 point Tanakeka and · the iſles, (and it is pretended that 


this is followed. by the Dutch) the other between the 


ile of Tanakeka and the Spectacles; 1. preferred the 


latter, through which the courſe is more . and 
which J tock to be the wideſt. 


1 ordered the Etoiles boat to direct her courſe n 


ſach a manner as to paſs within a league and a half 
— the iſle of Tanakeka, and 1 followed her under top- 
. ſails, the Etoile keeping i in our Wake. We paſſed c over 


- eight, nine, ten, eleven. and twelve fathoms of water, 
ſteering from W. N. W. to W. by N. and then weſt 5 


When we came into thirteen, fourteen; fifteen, and fixteen 


fathoms, the northermoſt iſle bearing N. N. E. I then 


recalled the Etoile's boat, and ſtood 8. W. by 8. ſound- 


ing every half hour, and always finding fifteen or fix- 


teen | 
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teen fathoms, bottom of coarſe grey ſand and gravel. | 
At ten o'clock in the evening, the depth encreaſed; at 
half paſt ten o'clock we ſounded in ſeventy fathoms, 
ſand and coral; then we found none with 120 fäthems : 
of line. At midnight 1 made ſignal for the Etoile to 
| hoiſt in her boat, and carry as much ſail as ſhe could, 
? and I ſteered 8. W. in order to paſs mid- channel, be- 3 
| tween the Speckacles and a bank called Saras, ſounding 
every hour without finding bottom. Whenever the 
Wind is not briſk or favourable for doubling the Spec- 
| tacles, it is neceſſary ro anchor on the coaſt of Celebes;. 
in one of the bays, and to wait for ſettled weather 
chere; otherwiſe you run the riſk of being thrown. 
upon this dan gerous ſhoat by the currents, vithour 
: your being able to prevent it. 


Tube next day we ſaw no land; ar ten 0 „lock we Continuation: 


bol the direc. 


ſtood: to W. 8. W. and at noon had an obſervation in he's of our: | 


| urle.. 
6* 10 ſouth latitude. Then reckoning that we had 


doubled the bank of Saras, at leaſt being ſure, by ob- 55 
ſervation, of being to the ſouthward of it, 1 ſteered f 
weſt, and after making five or ſix leagues by this. 
courſe, 1 ſtood W. by N. ſounding every hour without 
finding bottom. Thus we Kept i in the channel between 
the Seftenbank and the Hen (Poule), to the northward,, 
and the' Pater-noſter and Tangayang ro the ſouthward, 
carrying all ſails ſet, both night and day, in order to. 


get 
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get time to found; by gaining. upon the Etoile. I was 


told, that the currents here ſet towards the iſles and 


| bank of Tangayang. By the obſervation. at noon, 
which was in 59 44, we had, on the contrary, at leaſt 
| nine minutes of difference north, The beſt advice can 
give, is to keep ſuch a courſe as to be out of ſoundings; J 
| you are then ſure of being in the channel; if you ap- 
proach too near the ſouthern illes, you would begin to | 
find only thirty fathom of water. 


We made ſail all the day of the 2 1ſt, in ondler to view. 


5 the iſles of Alambai. The French charts mark three of 
them together, and a much larger one to the 8. E. of * 
them, ſeven leagues diſtant. . This laſt does not exiſt 
where they place it; and the iſles of Alambai are all the > 
four iſles together. 1 reckoned myſelf in their latitude 
at ſun-ſer, and ſteered W. by 8. till we had run the 


: length of tem. During day-time we had diſpenſed 
a with ſounding. | At eight o'clock i in the evening we had 


forty fathom of water, bottom of ſand and ooze, We 
| then ſtood 8. W. by W. and W. 8. W. till ſix i in the morn- 
ing; ; then reckoning that we had Paſſed the iſles of A- 
lambai, we ſtood W. by 8. till noon. During night we 
. always found forty fathom, bottom of ſoft ooze, till 3 
four o clock, when we found only thirty eight. At 
mid-night we ſaw a boat coming towards us; as ſoon = 
as ſhe Perceived us, ſhe bauled her wind, and would not 


© OE 2 1 5 bear 
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bear down to us, though ve twice fired a gun: Theſe 
people are more afraid of the Duich, than of the firing 
of guns. Another boat, which we ſaw inthe morning, 
Was not more curious to come near us. At noon we 
obſerved in 6918. of latitude, and this obſervation. furs 
| Form: gave us; A diſtance of 8 north. of our reckoning-. 0 
Me were now alt all the dangers which are ſo much General re- 
| dreaded 3 1 the navi gation ITO! L the Moluccas to Bata Wb 
via. The Dutch take ihe: gr zateſt precautions toikeep | 
thoſe charts: ſecret by; which they ſail in theſe parts. 
It is probable that they magnify the dangers; at leaſt 1 


1 yer" fer id che aner of Pans: * e: ö end 


- 


4 ous ue 1 da rau ** own that this _ woul : 
be much more difficult from: eaſt: to weſl. The points 
of landfall to the eaſtward are not fine, and ein caf¹Ny 
be miſſed, whereas thoſe to the weſt are fine-and-4 

However, in both oourſes, it is eſſer tial/ts have's good ob- 

ſetvations of latitude: every day. The want of dis eld 

4 might lead one into dangerous miſtakes. We could 

13 Nat, in: theſe laſt days, compute whether the: chrrents 

ſet us award, or! e as we bad Ui and ber 

ings. 8 1 035 1 n DAL ll bs 3 1101 
. 1 here mention, | that all the French hüt of Inexaticeſs | 


of the known 


; theſe, Parts, FANNOL., be depended upon. They are: inac "ip of this 
TER "CET e curate, 8 
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curate, not only in regard to the poſition of the coaſts 
and iſles, but even in the eſſential latitudes, The ſtraits 
of Button and Saleyer are extremely faulty our charts 
even have omitted the three iſles which make this laſt 
paſſage narrower, and thoſe. which ly tothe N. N. W. of 
= the iſle. of Tanakeka. M. d Apres, at leaſt mentions, 
dat he does hot anſwer for the exactneſs of his chart of 
„the Moluccas and Philippinas, becauſe he had not been 
f able: to obtain ſatis factory membirs concerning that parr. 
Porathe ſafety of navigators, I with that all thoſe, who 
compile charts, would difplay che ſame caudour. The 
map, which. gave me the greateſt aſſiſtance, is that of - 
3 —ů ihy eM. d' Anville, publiſhed· in 27 5. 1 It is very 
TY good from Ceram to the iſles of Alambai,. Oa he whole | 
. courſe BY have. verified, by. my obſervations, te exact» | 
nefs, of his poſitions, and of the bearings which he gives + 
to the mMoſt intereſtiag parts of this difficult navigation, 
I ſhall add, that New Guinea and the ifles: of Papua come = 
mearer the truth in this map, hand in ay other whith WM 
1 bad in my hands. I do r his juſtice io M. d' illes 
work with pleaſure. +. have known bim punicularty; „5 
and he ſeemed to me 70 be as good a Iditizen a8 de hs | 
a good fenitic, and a man of great eruditien. 1 
From the 2 2d in the morning, we continued our 5 
courſe W. by 8. ll, the 28d, at eight o'clbck in the 
morning, w when we ſteered W. 8. W. We Twp: 47» 
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45, 42, and 41 fathom ; and the bottom, ſhall fay 
it once for all, is here, and upon the W d coaſt of Ja- 
va, an excellent bottom of ſoft - ooze. ' We ſtill found 
even minutes difference north by the altitude at non, 
which we obſerved in 6% 24. The Etoile had made 
ſignal of ſeeing the land by fix O clock in the morning; 
but the weather becoming ſqually, we did not chen per- 
ceive it. After oon I ſhaped our courſe more to the. 
 fouthward, and at two oidock we diſcovered at maſta 
Head, the north coaſt of the iſſe of Maduré. Ax fix'o'elock 
we ſet it, bearing from S. E. by 8. to W. 1 8. The ho- 
rizon was too thick to enable us to om pute at what dil als 
tance it was. The ſaundings in the afterneot {conflant2 
1 gave forty fathom. We ſaw a great many filing. 
boats; forme of which nn at anchor, "ae Okt rden 


& ni 


aud Their fes. 4 46 T THONG be At 


4 Bei | 


The winds, durlnhight;n varied i'S.E wy W. _ 2 the — 
ran cloſehauled; with the latb6ar@itades" en- board; nd . 
foam ten Oclöck in the evening had four Enge "It =: 
5 and 2 fathom. © At Hine &elotk" in the tion ail, HY 
when we had: approached iheitind; we found"? 7 fatbbm, n 
arid at hoon only ten. 'The great lands of point Alailg 1 
upon Java, then bote 8. Ei by 8:6f us, about two league 
del ile of Mandah 8. W. 9% W. tere miles; and 'in mot 
 weltetly lands, W. 8. W. fur kelgues“ Having ele 


* 1 


bearings, we bbſerved in 622" 3s; which was pretty 
7 9 8 8 ER con- 
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conformable to our eſtimated latitude, pricking off our 
Point at noon upon the chart of M. d' Apres, — 
to the bearings I found. 6 hs 
Ix 1ſt, That the coaſt of Joo is Were placed nine or 
twelve minutes more to the ſouthward than it ought to 
be, by the mean reſult of our meridian obſervation; * 
2d, That the poſition of point Alang is not exact in 
itz as he makes it run W. 8. W. and 8. W. by W. where- 5 
as; it really runs from the iſle of Mandali W. by 8. for 


about 15 miles; after which it turns to the ſouthward, 
and forms a great gulph. FFP 

3d, That he gives too little extent to. this part of the 
1 ;- and that if we had followed the bearings on vis. 
chart, we muſt, from noon to noon, have made thir. 
teen miles leſs to the weſtward; either becauſe the conſt 10 
had really ſo much more extent, or zecau 


ſet us to the eaſtward. 


* 
8 , 5-8 23 » 
7? 5 85 21 77 bet 4 1 8s „ . C : 2 »þ; 3! ts 1+; 
& E & B 4a 


of -fſhing-toars, wh > wi in 


1 


1 Beſides a great uml 
= the morning. four | ſhips, of which two fibod the fame 


courſe as ourſelves, and diſplayed Dutch colours. To. 
wards three o clock we joined one of them, and F oke 5 
with her; ſhe was a ſnow from Mala ca, bound for a- 
para. Her conſort, a three-maſted ſhip, likewiſe com- 
ing from Malacca, was bound for Saramang.” FThey 
ſoon came to an anchor upon the coaſt; We rangetl it, 
at the diſtande of about three quarters of a league, vl 


of 


four | 


* 
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in gs not t to WR ea into 10 . and. 0 . on 
the off fide. of a coral-bank, . which is about five or fix 
leagues. off ſhore, As far as this part, the coaſt of Java 
is not much elevated near the ſea- ſhore, but in the 3 in- 
terior paris we perceived high mbuntains. At half paſt | 
five O clock, the middle of. the les a a baue 
N. 2 W. about eight leagues. F ap lg; „ 
We ſtood W. by N. ell four o clock. 10. — Cour kg 
endet dil non. The day before, we bad founs _ 
i nine and ten fathom near the ſhore; we deepened); our 
water by ſeven o clock in che eyeniog hen we found 
3 30, and in the night 32, 34, Ants fathom. den 
. riſe, we ſaw. no nds, only ſome Fe - — „ as uſual, "I 
an infinite nent Acne At Hela a TEE 
; * (rages fv ph 


night, in order. 9 cireft. ur e in conte 3 weder 

thereof, between Point Indermay, and; the. Iles of Ra. b 
and after yards iq keep WHEAIAThe offing af Jorpe'rock 
under Water, which are to the weſtward: ok them. Fram 
noon, when we. had obſerved in 6. 26 of latitude, we | 
ſteered, WM. and W. by 8. but, the ſun fer before we could 
ſee the land. Some of our People thougln, but with- 
out any cerfainty, that A ee abe blue moun- 
2477281 18 7 tains, 
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tains, which are forty. leagues: off Batavia. From - fix: 
o'clock in the evening to midnight, we ſteered: W. and 


W. by N. ſounding every hour in twenty. five, twenty⸗ 
four, twenty-one, twenty, and nineteen fathoms. At 
one o elock in the morning we ran W. by N. from two 


o'clock to four, N. W. then N. W. by W. till fix o clock. 


4 My intention, expecting to be in the middle of the 


channel between the iſles. of Rachit and the land of , 


Java at one o clock in the morning, was to get to the 
# northward of the rocks. We ſounded thrice in twenty 
fathoms, than wenty- two, next -twenty«three, and I 


Error in the 


_ reckoning of 
our courſe, 


then reckoned myſelf three or . leagues to * N. N. 
; W. of the iſles of Machlt. 86 8 5 e 1418 


. 
* * 1 
24 * 4 be A 0 


I Was very much out in att On the 


26th,/the- rays of the riſing ſun ſhewed-us the opaſt of 
 Jdva; bearing from Bi by W.co0-well; ſonde degrees erk, 
ane at Belfpaft' fever” o'tlbotwe'faw from mafi-head = 


che iſles of Rachit, about ſeven leagues diſtant, bearing 
Ne NW. and N. W. Dy No Theſe bearings gave me a = 


8 Protigions and Gahgeroits'Gilerence) with"'the chart f 
| ended my judgment tl he 


M:; d' ApNTB. 10 But J- fi > IONS 


e e 26 cane Brands determine iwheiher this dif- 


ferenbe was to be attributed to the durrents, or whether 


the chart ought to be charged witty it!“ . Heeftd M. by 


N. and W. N. W. in order te view ihe cbaff wel}' it be- 
dg in this: bart excreiely. low, and without Ally 


moun- 
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mountains in the interior BN The wind was at 8. 
7 1 E, ae ant E, pretty freſh, Lieb ore hit 


22 


by S. 2008. abomt four leagues diſtadit} the midate' of = 
Me ifles Of Nachit, N. E. five leagdes diſtant; and the 
mean refult of the altitude obferded or bBourd, placed 
us In 612 of latitude. By this" obſtrvatin, and the 
beatings,” it ſeemed to me thar the gulph between he 
ine of Wharidhlli and point Indermay ne chart 
Abourn lets bröäd From E; to W. p bh rides : 
han it really is, and that "the aſt is théfkin laid wt 
16“ more ſoutherfy that our Vbſervativris/place e, The 
fame correction muſt take plate” itt regard! te the les 
of Rackie! by adding, tat the dindnee between thefe 
illes and the coat oF java, 7s At Jeaſt raid keagtes greater 
chan that Which is erpreſſed in ihe cRft. In eg t 
e ebe bearing of the eder Pakts ef. he coaſt from each 
8 order, they appeared to me LY be exakt 5 


OR 


 -mich'as wwe ould judge öf it by © 5 
tions"! made: by bk, and u e meh gr Vos th 
_ whole, the differences db6veumetitioned ares very dai of 
wp For one Wh Gasle in this- Part in night-time,” fire - 


Al} wks Air ne, rwenty- = 


tires; nintteen, ' and eighteen n fathoris. The E. 8. R. 

breeze continued, and we ranged the coaſt ar three or 
four miles diſtance, in order to paſs to the ſouthward of 
. —ę — — = 
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leagues by his r 


nun Pretty far out to 
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the hidden rocks, of which 1 have already ſpoken, and 


which are laid down five or fix, leagues to the weſtward 
of the illes of Rachit. At. one o'clock. in. the afternoon, 


A boat. which lay at anchor a- head of us, made ſail | 


upon the ſtarboard-tack, which made me think. that 


che current. ihen changed, and) became contrary. tq us. 


We ſpoke with her at two O clock; a Dutchman who 
commanded her, and who ſeemed to 
man on board, having ſome mulanoes. with him, tid, 


> be the; only, white 


he was bound, for Amboina and Ternate ; and, that he 
came from Batavia, from whence; he was ;tyenty-fix | 


eckoning.. [ After coming ent. of the 
paſſage of Rachit, and paſſing within the rocks. which. 


are under water, I. wanted to ſtand N. W „lin order 


double tw] o land- banks, named Perilous Ba ak 
ea, between the PO 


* 4 aw 


ö and Sidari. The wind would not n. 1 it, and, as 
1 could only ſtand W. N. W. L. les, vor, 
” at ſeven. 0 Sele in. e evening, in dien dhe 


a ſtream an 


e e very e 400 unſafe A ha c 5 


+ under water on one fide, and the perilous banks on the . 


We had ſounded fince/noon. i in nineteen, fifteen, 


Suter and ten fathoms. Before we anchored, we 
made a ſhort board to the offingy, which Hrought us in- 
to thirteen fathoms. 


We 
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We weighed on the 27th, at two o'clock in the 


morning, with the land-breeze, which this night came 


from the weſt, whereas on the preceding nights they 


1 had veered all round from north to ſouth by the eaſt, 
Having ſteered N. W. we did not ſee the land again till 


eight o'clock in the morning, it being then very low, 


and almoſt overflowed ; we kept the ſame courſe till 
| Noon, and from our ſetting fail to that hour, our ſound- | 
ings varied from thirteen to fixteen, twenty, twenty. two, | 


twenty-three, and twenty. four fathoms. At half paſt 


ten o'clock we found a- coral bottom; 1 ſounded 
5 again the moment after, and the bottom Was 00 wy 


At noon we : obſerved. 55 46 of latitude; we cont 
not ſee the land from me deck, as it is ſo very | low. 
We ſet it from maſt⸗- head, bearing from fourh to 

8 W. by W. at the computed diſtance of five or fix 
leagues, : This day's "i obſervation, compared with the | 
| bearings, did not differ above two or three minutes, 
which this part of Java 16 placed too much ſouth | 


in the chart of M. Apres; but this. difference is 


equal to nothing, becauſe, to make it real, we muſt 
ſuppoſe the computation of the diſtances of the bear- 
5 perfectly exact. The currents had ſlill ſet us 
to the northward, and : Believe likewiſe o the 


ears 


Hb R | === 
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New error in 
_ our reckon- 


ing. 
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The. weather was very. fine all day, and the. wind. fa- 
vourable. in the afternoon I ſhaped our courſe a little 


more. to the northward, in order to avoid the ſhallows 
of the point of Sidari. At midnight, thinking to have 


paſt them, we flood W. by S. and W. 8. W. then 8. W. 


ſeeing that. the water, which was nineteen fathoms at 


one o'clock, was ſucceſſively encreaſed to twenty ſeven 


fathoms. At three 0 clock i in the morning We perceived 
an iſle, bearing. N. W. = N. about three leagues. | Being 
5 then convinced that 1 was more advanced than 1 at firſt 


thought, and even being afraid of paſſing by Batavia, 5 


* came to an anchor, i in order to wait for day- light. At 
ſun · riſe we diſcerned all the iſles of the bay of Batavia; 
the iſle of Edam, on which there! is a flag, bore 8. E. by 


8. about four leagues, and the iſle of Onruſt, or of. Ca- 


- reening, 8. by W. + W. near five leagues: thus we were 


ten leagues more to the weſtward chan we had. thought; 5 


a difference which may have been occaſioned both by 
| the currents, and by the ; inaccuracy, with which the coaſt | 
i is laid down in the chart. 


At half paſt ten 0 clock i in the morning 15 attempted 


. „ r 


to ſet fail, but the wind dying away. immediately, and 


the tide being contrary, I let go a ftream- anchor under 


fail. We weighed, again at half an hour after noon, 
landing in for the middle of the iſle. of Edam, till we - 


were within three quarters of a league of it. The cu- 
| = | —— — pola 
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pola of the great church at Batavia then bearing ſouth, 
we ſteered for it, paſſing between the beacons which in- 
dicate the channel. At fix o clock we anchored 1 in the 
road! in ſix fathoms, oO bottom, without mooring, as 
it is uſual here to be content only with having another 
=D anchor ready to let go. An hour after, the Etoile an- 
chored to the E. N. E. at two eable's lengths frorn us. 
Thus, after keeping tlie ſea for ten months and a half, 
we arrived on the 28th of Septei mber, 1768, at one 8 as at 
the fineſt colonies in tlie univerſe, whiete we. all : 
looked upon each other as 2 — our 
1 voyage. 55 
Batavia, by my pelo is in 60 x1 ſouth lati- 


| tude, and 1 045 52 eaſt longitude, from the meridian 
of Paris, | 
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3 Ceremonies 
at our ar- 
5 rival. 
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T7 Stay at Botawa, and OR — the Moluccas. 5 


* ml HE ve ſeaſon, which FER generally begins 


hs rainy weſtern monſoon, determined us to make our 
ſtay at Batavia as ſhort as poſlible. | However, notwith- 
_fanding our impatient deſire of leaving it, our wants 
forced us to paſs a certain number of days there, and 
the neceſſity of getting ſome biſcuit baked, which we 


did. not find ready, detained us longer than we had . 

; imagined, On our arrival, there were thirteen or four- 

teen of the Dutch company 8 hips in the road, one of 
which was a flag ſhip. This is an old ſhip which is 

left at this ſtation; it has the juriſdiction of the road, 5 
and returns the ſalute of all the merchant ſhips. 1 had 5 
already ſent an officer to inform the governor-general 
of our arrival, when a barge from this flag ſhip came 
on board, with a paper written in Dutch, which I knew 
nothing of. There was no officer in the barge, and the 
cockſwain, who doubtleſs acted in his ſtead, aſked me 
who we were, and required a certificate, written and 


figned by me. 1 anſwered him, that I had ſent my 
decla- 


at the end of the monſoon, and the approach = 
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declaration on ſhore, and ſo put! him off. He returned 


ſoon after, inſiſting upon his ſirſt demand; I ſent him 
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away once more with the ſame anſwer, and he put up 


With it. The officer who had been ſent to the general, 
did not return till nine o'clock i in the evening. He had 


not ſeen his excellency, who was in the country, and he Z 
Was brought before the Sabandar, or introducer of 


ſtrangers, who appointed him to return the next morn- 


ing, and told him, that if I would come on ſhore, he 


would conduct me to the general. 


Viſits are made very early in this country, on account 
of the exceſſive heat. We ſet out at ſix o'clock in the 


morning, conducted by the ſabandar M. Vandefluye, | 
and we went to M. Vander Para, Seneral of the Eaſt- 


Viſit to tbe 
general inthe 
country, 


Indies, who was at one of his country houſes, about 


three leagues from Batavia. We found him a plain; but 
civil man, -who received us perfectly well, and offered 
us all the aſſiſtance we could be in need of. He ap- 


"pa: neither ſurpriſed nor diſpleaſed at our having 
touched at the Moluccas ; J he: even approved of the con- 
duct of che chief reſident at Boero, and of his good pro- 
ceedings in our behalf. He conſented to have our ſick : 
put into the hoſpital of the company, and immediately 


ſent orders thither for their reception. ; As to the ſup- 


plies which the king's ſhips were in want of, it Was 


; agreed, that we ſhould Sive in an account t of. our de- 


8 mands 
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mands to the ſabandar, who ſhould be charged with 
| providing us with every thing. One of the perquiſites 
of his place was to gain ſomething by us, and ſome- 


thing by the undertakers. When all was ſettled, the 
general aſked me, whether l would not ſalute the flag; ; 


1 anſwered I would, on condition that the ſalute was 
- returned gun for gun from the place. Nothing, ſays 
be, is more equitable, and the citadel has got the: proper 

orders. a. ſoon as 1 was returned on board, 1 ſaluted 


with fifteen guns, and the town anſwered with the , 
ſame number, 


1. immediately ſent our ſick to the hoſpital, from both 


hips, being i in number twenty-eight, ſome' Aill afflicted 5 
with the ſcurvy, but the greater part ill of a bloody- 
flux. We likewiſe prepared to give in to the ſabandar 
an account of our wants, in biſcuit, wine, flour, freſh 
meat, and pulſe; and I begged him to let us have our 
8 proviſion of water by the company 5 people. We at the 


ſame time thought of getting a lodging in town, during 


our ſtay: this we got in a great and fine houſe, here 
called the inner  bogement, where you. are lodged and 
boarded for two Tix. dollars a day, ſervants not in- . 
cluded, which amounts to about a piſtole of our money. 
This houſe belongs to the company, who Tet it to a 


Private perſon, and by that means glve him the ex- 
culive privilege. 'of lodging. all rangers. However, 


men 
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men. « war are not ſubject to this law, and therefore 
the officers of the Etoile went to lodge in a private 
family. We likewiſe hired' ſeveral carriages, which 
one capnot abſolutely do without in this great town, 
eſpecially as, we intended. to viſit its environs, which 
are. infinitely, more. beautiful than the town itſelf. 
| Theſe. hired. carriages. have. room for two perſons, are 
” drawn by horſes, and their price every day is ſome- 
what more. than ten francs (between eight and nine 
ſhillings ſterling). No 
On the third tay of our arrival, we went in a body 
to pay a viſit of ceremony, to the general, the ſahandar 
| having, previouſly. given him notice of it; He received 
us in. another, country-ſeat, named Jagatra, of which 
; the diſtance from , Batavia is only, about: E third: of that 
of the houſe where L had been on the firſt day. The 
road which, leads, to it cannot be better compared than 
e the place called Boulevards, at- Paris, ſuppoſing. 
them to be. embelliſhed with a canal of running water, 
on the right and the left. We ought to have made. 
| ſeveral other viſits. of ceremony: $: likewiſe. introduced- 
by the. ſabandar, namely, to the director- general, the 


preſident of juſtice, and the chief of the marine. M. 
Vandefluys told us nothing of it, and we only viſited 


the latter. His title is Scopenhagen * Though this 


* This name is wretchedly disfigured from the Dutch, Schout Y. Nacht, which 


Gignifie Rear Admiral, F. 


officer 
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officer only ranks as rewe-adiniral in the company's 
ſervice, the preſent is however vice-admiral of the 
ſtates general, by a particular favour of the ſtadt- 
holder. This prince was willing thus to diſtinguiſh 


a man of quality, who, on account of his broken for- 


tune, has been obliged to leave the ſervice of the ſtates, 


: whom he has well ſerved, and to take the Place which 
he now occupies. 85 


The Schout-by- Nacht is a member of the high regency, 7 
in whoſe aſſembly he has a ſeat, and a vote in their 


debates for the marine affairs; he likewiſe - enjoys all 


the honours which are due to the Edel heers. He ke eps 


A great retinue, lives very high, and makes himſelf 


_ amends for the bad moments he has often paſſed at fea, 


Amuſements 


which are to 


be found at 
Batavia. 


82 ſpending his time in a delicious villa. 


The principal inhabitants of Batavia endeavoured to | 


: oaks our ſtay agreeable to us. Great feaſts 3 in the town : 
and country, : concerts, charming walks, che variety of - 


objects united here, and moſt of them new to us, the 


ſight of the emporium of the richeſt commeree in the 
world; and, more than this, the appearance of ſeveral 


- 8 who. though of entirely oppoſite manners, cuſ- 


roms, and religion, however form one Ociety; { every 8 


thing in fine concurred to charm the eye, inſtruct the 


navigator, and intereſt even the philoſopher. | Here is 


£ likewiſe a pretty good play-houſe ; we could judge only 


of 


ed 
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of the theatre itſelf, which ſeemed handſome tous; as 


we did not underſtand the language, we had ſeen 
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enough of it by going there once. We were much 
more curious to ſee the Chineſe comedies, thou gh we 


did not underſtand any more what was ſaid there; ; it 


ü would not be very agreeable to ſee them every day, but 


one ought to ſee one of each kind. Independent of the 


great pieces which are repreſented on a theatre, there 

are every day ſmall pieces and pantomimes, repreſented 5 
on ſcaffolds, built at every corner in the Chineſe quarter. 

The Roman people called for bread and ſhows; the 

| Chineſe muſt have commerce and farces. God forbid 


I ſhould ever again hear the declamations of their 


actors and aQreſſes, which i is always accompanied with 
ſome inſtruments. It is. an overſtrained recitative ac- 
; companied, and 1 know of nothing that can be more T 
ridiculous, except their geſtures. 2251 muſt likewiſe ob 
ſerve, that I cannot properly ſpeak of their actors, be- 
cauſe the parts of men are always ated by women. 5 
I ſhall add too, and allow the reader to make what in- 
5 ferences he pleaſes, that I have ſeen blows as frequent 
on the Chineſe ſtage, and gain as much applauſe there, 


as at the Italian comedy, or at Nicolet . 
We could never be tired with walking gin the environs 
of Batavia. | Every European, thou gh he be uſed to live 


Beauty of its 
Environs, nts 


in the greateſt capitals, muſt be ſtruck with the mag- 


Iii e | nificence 
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culiarly obſervable i in all the Dutch poſſeſſions. 
venture to aſſert that theſe environs ſurpaſs thoſe of ihe 


greateſt cities in France, and approach. the magnificence 
of thoſe of Paris, I ought not to omit mentioning a 


monument, which a private perſon 1 has there erected to 5 


with preciſion, 
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nificence of the country around it. This 18 adorned 
wich houſes and elegant gardens, which are kept in 
order, in that taſte and with that neatneſs which is pe- 


the Muſes. Mr. Mohr, the firft clergyman at Batavia, 


a man of immenſe riches, but more valuable on ac- 
count of his knowledge and taſte for the ſeiences, has 
5 built an obſervatory, in a garden belonging to one of 

5 his country-houſes, which would be an ornament to 
any royal palace. 
pleted, has. coſt prodigious ſums. Its owner now does 
ſomething Rill better, he makes obſervations in it. He 
has got the beſt inſtruments of all kinds from Europe, = 

neceſſary for the niceſt obſervations, and he 18 capable : 

of making uſe of them. This. aſtronomer, WhO 5 

doubtleſs the richeſt of all the children. of Urania, was. 
charmed to ſee M. Verron. He deſired: he would paſs 
the nights in his obſervatory; ; unluckily, not a fingle 
one has been favourable to their purpoſes. M. Mohr 
has obſerved the laſt tranſit of Venus, and has commu- 

: nicated his obſervations to the academy of Harlem ; 5 


This building, which is ſearce com- 


they will ſerve to determine ms longitude of Batavia 
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Though this city is really very fine, it is however 


far from anſwering What e one may expect, after ſeeing 


427 
Interior parts 
of the town. : 


its environs. We ſee few great buildings in it; but it 


is well laid out: the houſes are convenient and pleaſant ; 


the ſtreets large, and adorned with a well embanked ca- 


nal, and bordered with trees; the firſt to promote clean- 


lineſs, and the latter to procure conveniency by their 
| ſhade. It is true, theſe canals keep UP an unwholſome 


Humidity, which renders the ſtay at Batavia pernicious 5 


10 Europeans. The inſalubrity of this climate is like- 
wiſe in part attributed to the bad quality of the water; 


ö therefore the rich people at Batavia drink nothing but 


Seltzer water, which they get- from Holland at a vaſt = 
pence. The ſtreets are not paved; but on each fide 
there is a broad and fine foot-pavement « of free-ſtone, or | 
of bricks; and L Dutch cleanlineſs conſtantly keeps it in 
the beſt repair. 1 do not pretend to give an exact and 


ö particular deſcription of Batavia; that ſubject has often 


been exhauſted. One may form an idea of that famous 
place, by knowing that it is built in the taſte of the 
fineſt towns in Holland, with this difference, that on ac- 
: count of the frequent earthquakes, the people cannot 
raiſe their houſes very high, and conſequently they have 


only one ſtory, I ſhall likewiſe not deſcribe the Chineſe 


An. 


11 1 3 


camp, which 3 is out of town, nor the police it it is ſubject 
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| inhabitants. 
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to, nor their cuſtoms, nor a number of other things, 


which have already been repeatedly ſaid by others. 


The luxury which prevails at Batavia is very ſtriking g; 


the magnificence and taſte, with which the interior 
parts of the houſes are decorated, are proofs | of the 


riches of their inhabitants, We have. however been 
told, that Batavia was not near ſo great as it had been. 
For ſome years paſt, the company have forbid private 
perſons to carry on the commerce between the two In- 

dies, which was to them the ſource of an immenſe 


circulation of riches. 1 do not cenſure this new regulation 


of the company, as I do not know what advantages they 
may have i in view in this prohibition. I only know, t that the : 


perſons i in their ſervice Rill know the ſecret of makin g 4 
thirty, forty, an hundred, and up to two hundred thou- 


ſand livres, of yearly revenues, of their places, to which 
the ſalaries of fifteen hundred, three thouſand, and at 
5 moſt, fix thouſand livres are annexed. But almoſt all 
: the inhabitants of Batavia are employed by the company. | 
However it is certain, that the price of houſes, both! in 
| the town and country, is more than two thirds below 
. their ancient value; yet Batavia will always remain : 
more or leſs rich; both by means of the ſecret 1 have 


juſt ſpoken of, and becauſe thoſe who make a fortune TL 
here, find it difficult to bring it over to Europe. There are 


no aher means of nein it to Holland than through the 


hands 
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Hands of the company, who take charge of itat the rate of 
eight per cent, diſcount; but they take but a very little at a 


from each perſon. | Beſides this, it is impoſlible to ſend 


over ſuch caſh by ſtealth ; the ſpecie, which is current 


1 here, loſing twenty-eight per cent. in Europe. The 
company employs the emperor of Java to ſtrike a par- 


ticular coin, which is the currency throughout India. 
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In no place i in the world the different claſſes of peo- Particulars. 


concerning 


ple are leſs confounded together, than at Batavia; eve- the admini- 


ſtration of 


ry one has his rank aſſigned to him; this is fixed un- be companys. 


alterably by ſome exterior marks; and the ſtiff etiquette is 

more ri igidly obſerved here than it ever was at any con- 

grefs. The ranks of the different ſtates are the high 
regency, the court of juſtice, the clergy, the ſervants of 


the company, the officers of the marine, and, laſt of all, - 


the military. 


The high regency Güde of the - general, hs p = 
: fides there ; of the counſellors of the Indies, whoſe title 5 


is Edele-beeren, of the preſident of the court of juſtice, and: . 


of the Schout- by-Nacht. They meet at the caſtle twice 
a week. The counſellors of the Indies are now fixteen = 
in number; but they are not all at Batavia. By Some of | 
a them have the important governments of the Cape of 
Good Hope, of Ceylon, of the coaſt of Coromandel, of 
che eaſtern part of Java, of Macaſſar, and of Amboina, 
and they reſide mere. Theſe. Edele-beeren. have the pre. 


rogative. 
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rogative of gilding their carriages all over, and having 


two running · footmen before them; whereas every pri- 


vate perſon can only keep one. It is further ſettled, 
that all coaches muſt ſtop, when thoſe of the Edele- beeren 


paſs by; and the people within, either men or women, 
are obliged to riſe up. 


The general, beſides this diſtinction, i is alone permit : 


ted to go with fix horſes ; ; he is always followed by a 
guard on horſeback, or at leaſt by the officers of that 
guard, and ſome of the private men; when he paſſes 
by, both men and women muſt ſep out of their car- 
Tiages ; ; and the coaches of none but thoſe of the Edele- 
bieeren can drive to the flight of ſteps before his door. I 
have ſeen ſome of them, Who had good ſenſe enough 


to laugh with us in Proves at all theſe pompous Prero- 
gatives. 5 


The court of Juſtice decides without ae} 5 in all | 


85 civil and criminal cauſes. About twenty years ago, they 
| condemned a governor of Ceylon to death. That Edele - = 
heer was convicted of exerciſing horrible oppreſſions i in 8 
his government, and Was executed at Batavia, on the place | 
oppoſite the citadel, The appointment of the general of 
the Indies, of the Edele heren, and of the members of | 
the court of Juſtice, is made out in Europe, The ge- : 
neral, and the high regency of Batavia, propoſe perſons | 
for the other employments, and their choice muſt al- 


n 


ways — 
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ways be confirmed in Holland, However, the general 


has the right'of giving away all the military prefer- 
ments. One of the moſt confiderable and beſt places, in 


point of emolument after the governments, is that of 
commiſſary of the country. This officer has the inſpec- 
tion over every thing, which forms the company' s de-. 


meſnes upon the Iſle of Java, even over the poſſeſſions 
7 and conduct of the ſeveral ſovereigns of the iſland ; be 


has likewiſe an abſolute juriſdiction over thoſe Javaneſe, | 
who are the company 8 ſubjects. The regulations of 5 
the police concerning them are very ſevere, and every 
eonfiderable offence is ri igorouſly puniſhed. The con- 
5 fancy of the Javaneſe, in ſuffering the moſt bardatous YE 
torments, is incredible; but when they are executed N 
they muſt have white drawers on, and never be behead- 5 
ed. If the company ſhould refuſe to have this com- 


plaiſance for them; their authority would be i in danger, 
and the Javaneſe would revolt, The reaſon of this is 


obvious: = as, according to their tenets, they believe that 


they would meet in the other world with a bad recep- | 
I tien, if they ſhould arrive there without their heads, 

and without white drawers 3 5 they likewiſe 'dare to be- 

lieve, that deſpotiſm bas a power over. them i i in: 


this world. 
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Another employment, which: is much fought RA E 


which che functions are agreeable, and. the revenues con- 8 
ſiderable, 


432 


and that of the Pagans. 
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ſiderable, is that of Sabandar, or miniſter for foreigners, 


There are two of them, the ſabander of the Chriſtians, 


The former is charged with 


every thing that regards the European foreigners. The 


Order of 4. 


places in the | 
the brokers of all the interior commerce of Batavia, 


| ſervice of the 
company, 


Demeſnes of 

the company 

upon the iſle 
of Java. 


8 latter i is veſted with the affairs relative to all the divers 


nations of India, compriſing the Chineſe. Theſe laſt are 


where their numbers at preſent exceeds: a hundred thou- 


ſand. The abundance which has rei igned for ſome years . 
| paſt i in the markets of this great city, is likewiſe owing to 
their labour and care. In general, the order of employ- 
ments in the company's ſervice is as follows: aſſiſtant, 
book- -Keeper, under-merchant, merchant, great-merchant, 

85 governor. | All thefe civil degrees have a uniform, and ; 
the military ranks have a kind of correſpondence with 
them. Thus for example; the major ranks as great- 
merchant, the captain as under · merchant, Sec. but the 


military can never come to any places in the admini- 25 
1 ſtration, without changing their condition. 


It is very 


5 natural, that in a trading company, the military body 
5 ſhould have no influence at all; they are there looked 
5 upon merely as a body who are kept in pay; ; and this 


: idea is here ſo much the more applicable, as it conſiſts 
. entirely of ſtrangers. 5 


The company poſſeſſes, in their own right, a conſi- 
derable part of the iſle of Java. All the north coaſt, to 


F: the 
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the eaſtward | of Batavia, belongs to Wenn They have 
added, ſeveral years ago, to their poſſeſſions, the iſle of 
Maduré, of which the ſovereign had revolted ; and the 
ſon is at preſent the governor of that iſle, where his fa- 
ther had been king. The company have likewiſe pro- 
ited of the revolt of the king of Balimbuan, in order 
to appropriate to themſelves that fine province, Which 
forms the eaſtermoſt point of Java. That prince, who 5 
Was the brother of the emperor, aſhamed of being ſab- 
ject to merchants, and: by the advice, as it is faid, of 
the Engliſh, (who furniſhed him with arms and gun- 
Powder, and even built him a fort) attempted to throw 
off the yoke. Thie company ſpent two years, and great 
1 ſuns, in conquering him, and had concluded the war 
but two months before we came to Batavia. The m_—_ 
had been worked in the firſt battle; but in the ſecond, — * 
the Indian prince had been taken with all his family, 
and conducted to the citadel of Batavia, where he died YL 
A few days after. His ſon, and the other perſons = 
= that unhappy family, were to be put aboard the firſt . 
; veſſels, and brought to the Cape of Good Hope, where 5 
uy will end their days upon the Ifle of Roben. 
The remaining part of the ifle of Java is divided into Number of 


| princi ipalities 
| ſeveral kingdoms, The emperor of Java, whoſe reſi- into which 


the iſle of 


dence lies in the ſouthern part of the iſland, has the Jerk = 
; firſt rank; next to him 1 is the ſultan of Mataran, and the 
N R king 
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king of Bantam. ITſeribon is governed by three kings, 
vaſſals of the company, whoſe conſent is likewiſe ne- 
ceſlary to all the other ſover eigns on the iſle, for mount- 
ing their tottering thrones. They place 4 European 
guard round every one of theſe kings, and oblige them 
. „„ anſwer for their perſons. The company have like- 
N | wiſe four fortified factories i in the emperor's dominion ; | 
one in the ſultan's, four in Bantam, and two in Tſeri- 
bon. Theſe ſovereigns are obliged to furniſh the com- 
pany with proviſions, at a certain rate fixed by the lat- 
ter. The company receives rice, ſugar, coffee, tin, and 
arrack from them; and again have the excluſi ve right 
of furniſhing them with opium, of which the Javaneſe 
conſume great quantities, and the fale of which brings 
. in conſiderable profits. — 5 5 : 
Commerce of Batavia 1 is the em porium or ſtaple of all the produc- 
8 tions of the Moluccas. 1 whole crop of ſpices is car- 


ried thither: the ſhips are annually laden with. as much 
| as is neceſſary for the conſumption in Europe, and what 
5 remains is burnt. This commerce alone forms the 1 
: riches, | and * may ſay aſſures the exiſtence of the 
Dutch Eaſt India Company; „ it enables them to bear, not 
only the immenſe expences, which they muſt 3 incur, but A 
likewiſe the depredations of the people whom they em- 
ploy, and which often come to as much as the expences 
= themſelves, They acoondingly direct their Principal 
cares 
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cares to this excluſive commerce, and that of Ceylon... 
ſhall fay nothing of Ceylon, i becauſe I do not know that 
iſle; the company have Juſt put an end there to an ex- 
penſive war, with more ſucceſs than to another 1 in the 
"Perſian gulph, where all their factories have been de- 
ſtroyed. But as we are almoſt the only ſhips of the 
"_ that penetrated into the Moluccas, I muft beg leave 
to give ſome particulars concerning the preſent late of „ 
that important part of the world, which is kept from | = 


the knowledge of other nations by the filence of —_ 9 
butch, and its great diſtance. 


| Formerly they only compriſed under the name of Particulars 
- Molureas, the little iſles ſituated almoſt under the line — 
between 15 8. lat. and 30 N. lat. along the weſtern 5 
coaſt of Gilolo; ; of which the moſt conſiderable were 
ns Tidor, Mothier or Mothir, Machian, and Bachi- 

By degrees that name became common to all 15 

'S iſles which produced ſpices, | Banda, Amboina, Ce- 
ram, Boero, and all the adjacent iſles are ranged under 
the ſame denomination, under which ſome have unſuc- 
ceſsfully attempted to bring Bouton and Celebes. The 


Dutch now divide theſe. countries, which they call the 
| Countries of the Eaft, into four principal governments, from 
which the other factories depend, and which again — 
land under the bigh regency of Batavia, Theſe four 
governments are Amboina, Banda, Ternate, and Macaſſar. 
K k k 2 Am- 
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Government Amboina, of which an .Edel-heer 1s governor, has. 
eee fix factories dependent upon it, viz, on Amboina itſelf 1 
Fila, and Larique; of which the chiefs rank, the one 
as merchant, and the other as under -· merchant; to the 
weſtward of Amboina, the iſles of Manipa and Boero, R 
on the former of which is only a book-keeper, on the 
latter our benefactor Hendrick Ouman, under-merchant; 5 
Haroeko, a little iſle, nearly to the E. S. E. of Amboina, 
where an under-merchant reſides ; and, laſtly, Saparoea, 
an iſle likewiſe to the S. E. and about 15 leagues off. 
Amboina, There reſides a merchant, in whoſe depen- 
dency is the little iſle. of Neeſlaw, whither he ſends a 
8 ſerjeant and fifteen men: there is a little fort built upon 
9 rock at Saparoea, and a good anchorage i in a fine bay. 
| This, iſle, and that of Neeſlaw, could furniſh a whole 
TT ſhip's lading of cloves. All the forces of the govern- 
ment of Amboina actually conſiſt of no more than 1 50 
; men, under the command of a captain, a lieutenant, and 
five enſigns: 3 they have likewiſe | two artillery officers, 
. and an engineer. 


| Government | The government of Banda is 
of Banda. 


m re conbderable, as, 
to its fortifications, and. its garriſon 18 likewiſe more N 
numerous; it conſiſts of three hundred men, com- 
manded by. a captain, captain-lieutenant, two lieuten- 


ants, four enſigns, and one artillery officer. This gar- 
riſon, the ſame as that of Amboina, and of the other 
chief 
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chief places, ſupplies all the detached Rations, The en- 
trance to Banda is very difficult to thoſe who are unac- 


| quainted with it. It is neceſſary to range cloſe along the 
mountain of Gunongapi, on which there is a fort, 
taking care to avoid a bank of rocks, which muſt be. 
left on the larboard fide, The paſs i is only a mile broad, 
and there are no ſoundings in it. You muſt then range | 
along the bank, in order to get to the anchorge i in eight 
or ten fathom under the fort London, where five or fix 
5 ſhips can ly at anchor. 


Three ſtations depend upon the government of Banda 3 * 
Ouritn, where a book- keeper reſides ; Wayer, where 
an 'under-merchant i is ſtationed ; and the iſte of Pulo Ry 
en Run, which is nearer Banda, and covered with nut- 
megs. A great-merchant commands upon this iſle, 
where the Dutch have a fort; none bur floops can an- 
chor in the harbour ; and they muſt ly upon a bank, . 
which prevents their approaching the fort. It would . 
even be neceffary (in caſe of an attack) to canonade it 
85 under ſail; for cloſe to the bank there is no bottom to 
be found. There 3 is no freſh-water upon the iſle; the 
N garriſon i is obliged to get it from Banda. I believe that 
the Ile of Arrow is likewiſe in the diſtrict of this g- 
vernment. There is a factory on it, with a ſerjeant 
and fifteen men, and the company get pearls from 
thence, Timor and Solor, thou gh they are prey near 


, —— it, 
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Government 


of Ternate. 
Vir. Gorontalo, Manado, Limbotto, and Xullabeſlie. 


The chiefs of the two firſt rank as _under-merchants ; ; 
the latter are only book-keepers ; 'H ſeveral little ſtations, | 
commanded by ſerjeants, likewiſe depend upon it. Two 
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it, depend immediately upon Batavia. Theſe iſles fur- 
niſh ſandal- wood. It is fingular enough, that the Por- 
tugueſe ſhould keep a ſtation upon Timor; and full 
more ſingular, that they make but little advantage of 3 it. 


Ternate has four principal factories! in its dependency, 


hundred and fifty men are garriſoned i in the government 


of Ternate, under the command of a captain, a lieu- | 


: tenant, nine enſigns, and one artillery officer. 


- Gan ent 


3 Which! 18 occupied by an Edel-heer, has four factories i in 


The government of Macaſſar, upon the iſle of Celebes, : 


its department; ; Boelacomba en Bonthain, and Bima, 


where two under-merchants reſide ; ; Saleyer and Maros, > 


_ of which the chiefs are only book. keepers. g Macaflar, 


or Jonpandam, is the ſtrongeſt place i in the Moluccas ; 


however, the natives are careful to confine the Dutch 


there within the limits of their ſtation. 5 The garriſon 8 


there conſiſts of three hundred men, commanded by a 


3 captain, captain-Iieutenant, two lieutenants, and ſeven 
ö enſigns; there is likewiſe an artillery officer. 


There are no ſp pices to be found within the diſtrict of 


8 this government, unleſs it is true that Button produces ö 


2 ſome, which I have not been able to aſcertain. The in- 


tention 
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tention in eſtabliſhing it, was to make ſure of a paſſage, 
which is one of the keys to the Moluccas, and to open 


an advantageous trade with Celebes and Borneo. Theſe ; 


two great iſles furniſh the Dutch with gold, ſilk, cotton, 


precious ſorts of wood, and even diamonds, in return ; 
for 1 iron, cloths, and other European or Indian mer- 


chandizes. 


This account of the different ſtations which the Dutch 90M 
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ties in the 


55 Dutch occupy in the Moluccas, is pretty exact. The Moluccas. | 
| police which they have there eſtabliſhed does honour | 
to the underſtanding of thoſe who: were then at the 

N head of the company. When they had driven the 

5 Spaniards and Portugueſe from thence, by the moſt ſen- 

ſible combination of courage with patience, they well 
gueſſed that the expulſion of the Europeans from the 
: Moluccas would not ſecure them the excluſive ſpice- 


trade. The great number of theſe iſles made it almoſt . 


impoſſible for them to guard them all; and it was not 
leſs difficult to prevent an illicit intercourſe of theſe 

iſlanders with China, the Phillippinas, Macaſſar, and all 
5 ſmuggling veſſels or interlopers that ſhould attempt it. 
The company had ſtill more to fear, that ſome of the 

trees might be carried off, and that people might ſuc- 


ceed in planting them elſewhere. They reſolved there- 
fore to deſtroy as far as they could the ſpice trees in all 
the iſlands, only leaving them on ſome ſmall iſlands; 


which. 
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which might eaſily be kept ; then nothing remained, but 
to fortify well theſe precious depoſitories. They were 
obliged to keep thoſe ſovereigns in pay, whoſe revenues 

conſiſted chiefly of this drug, in order to engage them 
to conſent, that the fountain thereof ſhould be annihi- 
lated.. Such is the ſubſidy of 20,000 rix-dollars, which 
- the Dutch company pays annually the king of Ternate, 


| and ſome other princes of the Moluccas. When they could 


Wb prevail on any one of theſe ſovereigns to burn his 
ſpice· plants, they burnt them in ſpite of him, if they 
were the ſtrongeſt; or elſe they annually bought up the 
green leaves of the trees, well Enowing that they would 
periſh, after being for three years thus robbed of their 
foliage, which the Indians were doubtleſs ignorant of, - 
| By this means, whilſt cinnamon is gathered 1 upon Cey- 
lon only, Banda alone has been confecrated to the cul- f 


ture of nuimegs; Amboina, and Vleafter, adjoining to it, 


to that of cloves, without its bein g allowed to cultivate 
either cloves at Banda, or nutmegs at Amboina, Theſe 
1 places furniſh more than the whole world can conſume. 8 


The other ſtations of the Dutch, in the Moluccas, are in- 


1 tended to prevent other nations from ſettling there, to 
make continual ſearches for diſcovering and burning all 
the ſpice-trees, and to furniſh ſubſiſtence for thoſe iſles 

7 where they are cultivated. Upon the whole, all the en. 

| gineers and mariners employed i in this part, are obliged 5 


— —— when 
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when they leave the ſervice, to give up all their charts 5 
and plans, and to make oath that they keep none. It is 
not long fince that an inhabitant of Batavia has been 
whipped, branded, and baniſhed toa diſtant iſle, for hav- 
ing ſhewed a plan of the Moluccas to an Engliſhman. 
The ſpice-harveſt begins in December, and the ſhips 
which are deſtined to take in ladings of it, arrive at Am- 2 
boina and Banda in the courſe of January, and go 
from thence for Batavia in April and May. Two ſhips 1 
likewiſe g annually to Ternate, and their voyages are 
regulated by the monſoons. There are likewiſe ſome 
ſnows of twelve, or fourteen Suns, deſtined to cruize in ; 
theſe parts. 5 
| Every year the governors of Amboina and Banda at- 
- ſemble, towards the middle of September, all the —_— 
caies or chiefs in their department. They at firſt give . 
| them feaſts and entertainments for ſeveral days; and : 
then they ſet out with them in a kind of large boats, 
called coracores, in order to viſit their governments, and 
burn all the ſuperfluous ſpice-plants. g The chiefs of 
every particular factory are obliged to come to their | 
SORT governors-general, and to accompany them on this viſi- 
PER tation, which generally ends with the end of October, 5 
3 at the beginning of November; and the return from 
this tour 1s - celebrated by new feſtivals, When we were £ 
211 8 1 
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Ceram; an iſland that! 18 very rich in cloves. 
bitants would not ſuffer their plants to be extirpated, and 
have driven the company from the principal ſtations. 
which they occupied on their ground they have only 
| kept the little factory of Savai, ſituated i in the northern- 
part of the iſle, where they keep a ſerjeant and fifteen 
men. The Cerameſe have fire-arms and gun- powder, 
and they all ſpeak the Malayo pretty well, befides their 
: national jargon. The inhabitants of rapua are like-- 
| wiſe conſtantly at war with the company and their vaſ-- 
Kals. They have been ſeen in veſſels arined with pee. : 
| Teroes, and containing two hundred men, The king of- 
Salviati *, which is one of their Sreateſt iſlands, has. 
been taken by ſurprize, as he was going: to do hginage | 


to the king of Ternate, whoſe vaſſal he was, and the. 
Durch keep him priſoner. 
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at Boero, M. Ouman was preparing to ſet out for Am- 


boina, with the Orencaies of his iſland. 


The Dutch are now at war with the inhabirants of 


Its inha- 


Nothing can be better contrived chan the above | 


pt an and no meafures could de better concert- 5 

ed for eſtabliſhing and. keeping up an excluſive com-- 

meree. Accordingly the company have long en- 
bj fed it; and owe that Aletndour t to . Which makes 


* gabel. F. 


them 
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them more like a powerful republic, than a ſociety of 
merchants, But I am much miſtaken, or the time is 
nigh at hand, when this commerce will receive a mor- 
tal froke. I may venture to ſay, that to deſire the de 
ſtruction of this exclufive trade, would be enough to ef- 
fect i it. The greateſt ſafety of the Dutch conſiſts in the | 
ignorance of the reſt of Europe concerning the true 
ſtate of theſe iſles, and in the myſterjous clouds which ; 
But 5 
there are difficulties which the force of man cannot 5 
overcome, and inconvenjencies for which all his wiſ- 
dom cannot find a remedy. The Dutch may conſtruct 
8 reſpectable fortifications at Amboina and Banda; . they 
may ſupply them with, numerous garriſons; J but when | 
| ſome years have elapſed, an- almoſt periodical earth- . 
quake ruins theſe works to the very foundations ; ; and 
: every year the walignity of the climate carries off two 
thirds of the ſoldiers, mariners, and workmen which : 
are ſent thither. _ | Theſe are evils without remedy ; the 
| forts of Banda, which have thus been overthrown three 
years ago, are but juſt; rebuilt ; and thoſe of Amboina are Oo 
Kill 3 in ruins. The company may likewiſe have been Sy 
able o deſtroy in ſome iſles, a part of the known 5 
ſpices; ; but there are iſles which they « do not know, and | 
others too, which they are acquainted with, but which 


| wrap this garden of the Heſperides in darkneſs. | 


defend thenuſelyes againſt. their efforts. 


LIL ee —— The 
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The Engliſh now frequent the Moluccas very much; 
and this is doubtleſs not done without ſome deſign. Se- 


veral years ago, ſome ſmall veſſels failed from Bencoo- 


len, and came to examine the paſſages, and pick up the 
neceſſary intelligence concerning this difficult naviga- 


tion. We have ſeen above, that the natives of Bouton 
told us of chree Engliſh ſhips lately paſſing through = 
thoſe ſtraits; we have likewiſe made mention of the 
: aſſiſtance they gave to the unfortunate ſovereign of Ba- 
4 limbuan ; and it ſeems to be certain, that they likewiſe 
| furniſh the Cerameſe with powder and arms; 1 they had 
even built them a fort, which captain le Clerc told us he 
had deſtroyed, and in which he had found two pieces 
0 cannon. In 1 764, M. Watſon, who commanded the 
fo Kingſberg, a frigate of twenty. ſix guns, came to the en- 
trance of Savai, obliged the people, by firing muſkets 
at them, to give him a pilot, who could bring him to 
the anchorage, and committed many outrages in that 
+) weak factory. He likewiſe made fome attempt againſt 
the people of Papua ; but it did not ſucceed. His long- ED 
boat was ſeized by the Indians, and all the Europeans 5. 
it, among the reſt, a ſon of lord Sandwich' 8, who was 


a midſhipman, and commanded the boat, were faſten - 


ed to poſts, circumciſed, and then cruelly murdered *. 


„Lord Sandwich's ſon never was in any of theſe expeditions ; it therefore i is evi- | 
dent, that M. de Bougainville has been miſinformed in regard to this particular. F. 


h—— 


— 
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| It ſeems, upon the whole, as if the Engliſh do not 
mean to hide their projects from the Dutch company. 
About four- years ago they formed a ſtation in one of 


the iſles of Papua, called Solo or 7. Tera. M. Dalrymple, 
who founded it, was its firſt governor ; but the Engliſh . 
kept it only for three years. They have now aban- 


doned it, and M. Dalrymple came to Batavia i in 1768, 


on board the Patty, captain Dodwell, from whence he 
went to Bencoolen, where the patty ſunk in the road *. 
This ſtation furniſhed bird's neſts, mother of pearl, WW 
| ivory, pearls, and tripans or ſwallops, a kind of glue or 
froth, of which the Chineſe are very fond. What 1. ; 
find extraordinary * their coming to ſell their cargoes | 
at Batavia; which I know from the merchant who: 
| bought them. The ſame man aſſured me that the 
8 Engliſh likewiſe got ſpices by means of this ſtation; 
perhaps they obtained them from the Cerameſe. I can- 
not ſay why they have abandoned it. It is poſſible, P 
that hey may already have got a great number of 
ſpice- trees tranſplanted in one of their poſſeſſions in 
India, and that believing they were ſure of their ſuc- 
1 ceſs, they have abandoned an expenſive ſtation, which 
is but too ſufficient to alarm one nation, and give in- 
formation to another. At Batavia we had the firſt ac- 


* Me. Dalrymple n never was at a nor Bencoclen: he left China in "rm 5 
1765, and arrived in England in July 1765, ſince when he has never been out of- 


the kingdom. From whence it muſt be obvious, M. de — is W 
miſtaken in what he ſays concerning M. Dalrym ple. 


count: 
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Diſeaſes con- 
| tracted at 
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count of the ſhips, of which. we had met with the 
traces ſeveral times on our voyage. Mr, Wallace ar- 
rived at Batavia in January 1768, and ſailed from 
thence. again almoſt immediately, Mr. Carteret, ho 
Was involuntarily ſeparated from his chief, ſoon after 5 
leaving the ſtraits of Magalhaens, has made a much 
longer voyage, and this adventures I believe muſt have 
been far more complicated. He came to Nacaſſar at. 
the end of March of the ſame year, having loſt almoſt 
all his crew, and his ſhip being 10 a rotten condition. 
The Dutch would not bear him at Jonpandam, and 
ſent him back to Bontain, hardly conſenting to His 
taking Moors to replace the loſs of his people; after 
ſtaying two months m the iſle of Celebes, he came to 
Batavia on the 3d of June, careened there, and failed 
from thence the 1 5th of September, that i is, only. twelve 
days before we arrived there. M. Carteret has ſaid very 
little about his voyage here; however, he has men- 
tioned enough to. let the people know, that 3 in a paſſage 
by him called St, George 8 ſtrait, he had bad a fight | 
with the Indians, whoſe arrows he ſhewed, with which 55 
_ they have wounded ſeveral of his people, and among 
the reſt, the next in command after him, who even left 
Batavia without being cured; 


tavia, when the diſcaſes began to make their appear- 


"ANCEC, 
2 


We had ſcarce been above eight or ten days at Ba- 8 
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ance, From the beſt ſtate of health, in all appearance, 
people were in three days brought to the grave. Se- 


veral of us fell ill of violent fevers, and our ſick found 
no relief at the hoſpital: I accelerated as much as 1 


could the diſpatch of our affairs; but our ſabandar like- 


wiſe falling fick, and not being able to do any buſineſs, | 


we met with difficulties and. delays. I was not ready 


before the 16th of. October to go out, and 1 weighed, in 
order to anchor without the road. The Etoile was to 
get her bifcuit on board that day. She completed the . 
flowing of it in the night, and as ſoon as the wind” 
| permitted, ſhe came to anchor near us. Almoſt every : 
officer on board my. ſhip was: already fick, or felt a diſ- 
The number of fluxes had not de- : 


pofition towards It... 
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creaſed among the crews, and if we had made a longer © 


days, and his illneſs has been off a long duration, 
though his docility in tak in, 8 phylicæ was quite egal. 


to that of A man born at Paris : however, when he 7 


ſpeaks of — he always calls it the land which. 
Kills, enoua mate. 


CHAP, 


ſtay at Batavia, it would certainly have made 6 goal 
havock among us than the whole voyage. Our man 
from Taiti, who had doubtleſs been ſheltered . the : 
EE influence of the climate by the extaſy into which every 
1 ching chat he ſaw threw him, fell fick during the laſt 


7 
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Departure from Batavia ; touchin gat the ihe of France; 1 return 
„ France. ' 


T7 HE 16th of October, I ſet fail alone from the road a 
„ of Batavia, in order to anchor i in ſeven fathom and 
A x half, bottom of ſoft ooze, about a league in the off= - 
ing. 1 was thus half a mile W. N. W. of the beacon, 
| which i is left on the ſtarboard ſide, when you enter the 
road of Batavia. The iſle of Edam bore N. N. E. 2 E. 
tcdhree leagues. onruſt, N. W. by W. two leagues and " W 
third. Rotterdam, N. 20 W. a league and a half. The 
Etoile, who could not get her bread before it was late, 
weighed at three o'clock in the morning; ; and ſteering 


2 for the lights, which I kept lighted all night, ſhe came 
to an anchor near 3 


. 1 Particulars 1 As the courſe for leaving Batavia is intereſting, I 1 
| bote 1 ſhall be allowed to mention the particulars of 
8 that which 1 have taken. be On the I 7h we were under 
From Batavia, fail, by five O clock in the morning and we ſteered N. 3 


by E. in order to paſs to the eaſtward of the iſle of Rot- 
— terdam, about half a league; 3 then N. W. by N. in order 
3 1 DR E 8255 to the unnd of Horn and Harlem; 3 then W. 


by 
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by N. and W. by S. to range to the northward of the iſles 
of Amſterdam and Middleburg, upon the laſt of which 


there is a flag; then weſt, leaving on the ſtarboard ſide 
a beacon, placed ſouth of the Small Cambuis. At noon 


we obſerved i in: 5 53 of ſouth latitude, and we were 
then north and ſouth with the 8. E. point of the Great | 


Cambuis, about one mile. From thence L Reered be- 


tween two beacons, placed, the one to the ſouthward of 
the N. W. point of the Great Cambuis, the other eaſt and : 
welt of the iſle of Anthropophagi, or Canibals, otherwiſe 
called Pulo Laki. Then en range the coaſt at what 
diſtance you: will or can. At half paſt five o clock, the 
currents ſetting us N the ſhore, I let go a ſtream- 
1 anchor in eleven fathoms, 00zy bottom, the N. W.- 
point of the bay of Bantam bearing W. 9 N. about 5 


five leagues, and the middle of Pulo Baby, N. W. 2 * W. 
three leagues. 1 


In order to ſail out of Batavia, there | 1s another paſ- 
L ſage beſides that which I have taken. When you leave 


the road, range the coaſt of Java, leaving on the lar- 


y board fide a buoy, which ſerves as a beacon, about two. 

leagues and a half from the town ; then you range the 

iſle of Kepert to the ſouthward ; you follow the direction 
of the coaſt, and paſs between two beacons, ſituated, 


the one to the ſouthward of Middelburg ifland, the 
other oppoſite this, on a bank which j Joins to the point 


> 
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of the main land; you then find the beacon, which les 
to the ſouthward of the fmall Cambuis, and then the 
two routes unite. The particular chart which 1 give 


1 of the run from Batavia, exactly points out both tracks, 


Clearing the 


ſtraits of 
E under fail; but we were forced to anchor again in the 


Sonda. 


The 1 8th, at two 0 clock in the morning we were 


evening: it was not till the I 9th 1 in the afternoon that 


we cleared the ſtraits of Sonda, paſſing to the north- 
ward of Prince's iſland. Ar Noon We obſerved - in 6 


30 ſouth latitude, and at four o'clock | in the afternoon, 


being about four leagues off the N. W. point of Prince 8. 
Iſland, 3 took my departure upon the chart of N. 


d Apres, in 61 ſouth lat. and 102 eaſt longitude, 


. 


from the meridian of Paris. In general, vou can an- 


chor every where along the coaſt of Java. The Dutch 5 
keep ſome ſmall ſtations on it, at ſhort diſtances from : 
each other, and every ſtation has orders to ſend a ſol- 


dier on board the ſhips which paſs, with. a regiſter, on 


| which he begs that the ſhip 8 name, from whence ſhe 
come, and whither ſhe is bound, may be inſcribed. : 
You put into this regiſter what you pleaſe ; 1 but Iam 
1 far from blaming the cuſtom of keeping it, as it may | 
be the means of getting news of a ſhip, concerning 


| which, one is often 3 in great anxiety, and as the ſoldier 


who carries it on board always brings along with bim 
fowls, turtle, and other refreſhments, which he turns to 


good | 
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good account: There was now no longer any ſcor- 
butic complaint, at leaſt, no apparent one on board my: 
ſhips ; but ſeveral of the crew were ill of a bloody-flux. 
1 therefore reſolved to ſha pe my courſe for the Ile of 5 
France, without waiting for the Etoile, and on che oth = 
"= made her the ſignal for. that purpoſe, 
In this run we found nothing remarkable, except Res it = p 
; the fine weather, which has much ſhortened the voyage. 
We had conſtantly a very freſh wind at 8. E. Indeed 
we ſtood i in need of it, for the number of the diſeaſed 
encreaſed daily, they recovered but ſlowly, and beſides 
the bloody-flux, ſome were likewiſe afflicted with hot 
; fevers, of which one of my carpenters died in the night 
between the 3oth and the 31ſt, My maſts likewiſe 
gave me much concern; I had reaſon to fear that the 
main maſt would break five or fix feet below the cat 
harpings ; ; we fiſhed it, and to eaſe it, we got down the 
main- -top-gallant-maſt, and always kept two reefs i in the 
main top- ail. Theſe precautions conſiderably retarded = 
our run; yet notwithſtanding this, on the 1 8th- day wilt 7 


after leaving Batavia, we. got fight of the lille of Ro- 


io of the : 
argu +, and the dead day ter ht, of thee of te- 


"digs. 
France. Ware 
The sch of November, at four o'clock i in the evening, 
we were north and ſouth of the north eaſt Point of the 
| * Diego Rays. F. | : 
Mmm 2 WES: 5 
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Ille of Rodrigue, whence concluded the following dif- 
ference in our reckoning from Prince's iſland to Ro- 
drigue. M. Pingre has there obſerved. 60 52 eaſt lon- 


gitude from Paris, and at four o'clock, I was, by my 


reckoning, i in 61® 26. Theſe ſuppoſing, that the ob- 
ſervation made upon the iſle at the habitation, had been 


taken two minutes to the weſtward of the point with 
which I bore north and ſouth at four 0 clock, my dif- 


ference in a run of twelve hundred leagues, was thirty- 


: four minutes, a-ſtern of the ſhip; the difference of the 
obſervations made- on the 3d, by M. TR \ gave for 


_ the ſame time 1* 12 a- head of the ſhip. 


Kas fall as. 
the Iſle of 
r 


We had ſi icht of Round Hand the. y at noon; 1 


five o'clock in the evening we bore north and ſouth with 
Its middle. We fired ſome guns at the beginning . 
night, hoping that the fire on the Cannoniers Point 


Ts would be lighted ; but this fire, which M. d Apres men- 
tions in his inſtructions, is now never lighted ; ſo that, 


F after doubling the Coin de Mire, which you may range | 


as. cloſe as you pleaſe, 1 was much embarraſſed i in order 
Z to- avoid a dangerous ſhoal, which runs above half a 
. league out into the ſea off the Cannoniers Point. . 1 kept 
plying, in order to keep to windward of the port, firing 

a gun from time to time; at laſt, between eleven and 
twelve o'clock at night, one of the pilots of the har- 


bour, who are paid by the king, came on board. I then 
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thought I was out of danger, and had given. him the 


charge of the ſhip, when at half paſt three o clock he Danger. 
run us a-ground, near the Bay of Tombs. Luckily 
there was no ſwell; and the manceuvre which we quick- 

I; made, in- order to endeavour to caſt the ſhip off 

ſhore, ſucceeded ; but it may eaſily be conceived, how 

great our grief would have been, if after happily avoid- 

ne ſo many dangers, we had been caſt away cloſe to 

our port, through the fault of an ignorant fellow, to 

whom we were obliged to leave the management of the 

_ ſhip, by the regulation of the ſervice. We got off with. 

the loſs of only forty- hve feet of our falſe keel, which. 

Was carried away. 


This accident, of which we e had like to \ have been the Nautical ad 
victims, gives me an opportunity of making the follow- + 
ing reflection: When you are bound for the Iſle of France, 
and ſee that it is impoſſible to reach the entrance of 
the port in day-rime, prudence requires, that you muſt 
take care in time, not to be too much entangled with the: 5 
land. It is neceſſary to keep all night on the off ſide, 
and to windward of Round: iſland, not lying-to, but ply 
ing to windward, under a good deal of fail, on account of 
the currents. Beſides, there is anchorage between the 
little iſles ; ; we have found from thirty to twenty-five fa- 
thom there, and a ſandy bottom ; but one. muſt only; 


anchor chere in an extreme caſe of neceſſiy. : 
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| Anchorageof On the 8th, in the -morning, xe entered the port, 
TA” + where we moored that day. The Etoile appeared at fix | 
O clock. in the evening, but could not come in till the 
next morning. Here we found our reckoning was a 
day too late, and we again. followed the date of the 
-whole world. 7 


; Particulirs of The firſt day of my axe, I . n my fick | peo- 
dag, here. ple to the hoſpital, I gave in an. account of what I want | 
ed in proviſions and ſtores, and we immediately fell to 
Work in preparing the frigate for heaving down. 1 
took all the workmen in the port, that could be ſpared, 
.and thoſe of the Etoile, being determined to. depart a 
ſioon as I ſhould be ready. The 16th and 1 8h we 
breamed the frigate, W e found her ſheathing worm- 
eaten, but her bottom was as ſound as when the. came 
off the ſtocks, = 55 
We were obliged to change ſome of our malls here. 
Our main-maſt had & defect in the heel, and therefore 
| might give way there, as well as in the head, where 
the main- piece Was broken. 1 got a main · maſt all off 8 
: one piece, two. top-maſts, anchors, cables, and ſome 
twine, which we were in abſolute want of. L returned 5 
| my old proviſions into the king's ſtores, and took others 
For five months, : likewiſe delivered to M. Poivre, the 
| intendant of the Ille of France, all the i iron and nails em- 


barked on board the Gees wy alembic and recipient, 


many 


e tavia. 
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many medicines, and a number of merchandiſes, which 


now became uſeleſs to us, and were wanted in this co 
lony. 


1 likewiſe gave three and twenty ſoldiers to the 
legion, as they aſked my leave to be incorporated in it. 


Meſſieurs Commercon and Verron, both:conſented to de- 
fer their return to France; the former, in order to en- 
: quire into the natural. hiſtory. of theſe iſles, and of Ma- 5 


g dagaſcar ;: the latter; in order. to be more ready to go 


and obſerve the tranſit of Venus in India; 'I: Was like-- 


wiſe deſired to leave behind M. de Romainville, an en- 


gineer, ſome young volunteers, and ſome under-pilots, 
for the navigation in the ſeveral parts of India. 


We were happy, after ſo long a voyage, to be Rill ; in 


Lof of two > 


gt | officers. vs 
2 condition to enrich this colony with men and neceſſary | 


_ goods. The j joy which I felt on this occaſion, Was cruel- 


| ly converted into gr ief, by the loſs which we here 


: ſuffered, by the death of the chevalier du Bouchage, en- 


ſign of the king's ſhips, and * mah of diſtinguiſhed 


merit, who joined. all che qualities of the heart and 
mind which endear a man to his friends, to that 


knowledg ge which forms 1 complete ſea- officer. 


The 


friendly care and all the Kill of M. de la Porte, our ſur- | 


geon, could not fave him. 


He expired! in my arms, the 


| 19th. of November, of a flux, which had begun at Ba- 


4 


volu * = 


A: few days after, a young ſon of M. le Moyne, 2 
= eommi niſſaire-ordonnateur of the marine, who embarked as a 
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volunteer with me, and had lately been made a garde de 


la marine , died of a pectoral diſeaſe. 


In the Iſle of France I admired the forges, which have 


; been eſtabliſhed there by Meſſrs. Roſting and Hermans. 
There are few ſo fine ones in Europe, and the iron which 
they make i is of the beſt kind. It is inconceiveable how 
much perſeverance, and how great abilities have been - 
neceſſary 1 to make this undertaking more complete, and 
what ſums it has coſt. He has now nine hundred 
negroes, from which M. Hermans has drawn out and 
0 exerciſed a battalion of two hundred men, who are ani- 
mated by a kind of ambition. They are very nice in the 
choice of their comrades, and refuſe to admit all thoſe 
: who bave been guilty of the leaſt roguery. Thus we 
fee ſentiments of honour combined with flavery 1. 


* Equal to our r midſhipman. 1 
I We are very ready to do juſtice to Mr. Boogaiovitle, when be preſents us with 


| a new and intereſting obſertion ; but when he, without the leaſt neceſſity, be- 
comes the advocate of tyranny and oppreſſion, we cannot let theſe ſentiments paſs 
| unnoticed, It would have appeared to us impoſſible, that ſuch an idea as this could 
enter into any man's head who is in his right ſenſes: he wrote down this ſtrange 
aſſertion, either being carried away by the itch to ſay ſomething extraordinary and 
paradoxical, or in order to make ſlavery more tolerable to his fellow Frenchmen— 
Slavery endeavours to extirpate and to ſmother all ſentiments of honour, which 
only can operate in the breaſt of a really free man; true honour, therefore, and © 
| nary, are in direct oppoſition, and can be combined as little as fire and water. 
If Mr. B. threw this ſentence out, in order to alleviate the yoke of tyranny his 
country groans under, we think we could excuſe it in ſome meaſure, as he would 
then act from principles of humanity. But if the irreſiſtible deſire of ſaying 
ſomething new was the prevalent motive with him, it has much the appearance 


as if he were willing to inſult the poor victims of deſpotiſm. The generous and 
amiable character which M. B. from other inſtances appears in, prompts us 


to wiſh, that this ſentence had been omitted by him. F. 


ur- 
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During our ſlay here, we tum enjoyed the faireſt 


weather imaginable. The $th of December, the ſky 
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1768. 


— 


December. 


began to be covered with thick clouds, the mountains 


were wrapt in fogs; and every ching announced = ap- 


proaching ſeaſon of rain, and the hurricane which is ; 


felt in theſe iſles almoſt every year. The 1oth I was Deparcere . 
| 5 from the Iſle 


ready to ſet fail. The rain and the wind right on end of France. 
did not allow. it, I could not fail till the 1 2th in the py 
morning, leaving the Etoile juſt when ſhe was going to 
be careened. This. veſſel could not be fit for going out | 

| before the end of the month, and our junction Was now 5 
no longer neceſſary. This ſtore · ſnip left the iſle of France 


N towards the end of December, and arrived in France 


a month after me, I took my departure at noon, in 
5 the obſerved 8. lat. of 29 21 and 54* 40 eaſt _ . 


: tude from Paris. 


The weather was at firſt very cloudy, with fqualls R Ran to the | 


we got further from the land, the weather cleared. up by 
degrees. | The wind was fair and blew freſh ; but our 


new main - maſt ſoon cauſed us as much anxiety as the 


: firſt. It deſcribed ſo conſiderable an arch at the head, 
that 1 durſt not make uſe of the top gallant-fail, nor 
carry the top-ſails hoiſted 1 up. 


From the 22d of Docinther to. the 8th * January, Bad weather 


we had a conſtant head-wind, bad weather, or calms, 


Nun 0 I was 


Cape of 
and rain. We could not ſee the Me of Bourbon. As Good Hope. 


which we 
meet with, 
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I was told, that theſe weſt winds were quite without 
example at this ſeaſon. They however retarded us for 


a fortnight ſucceſſively, during which we kept trying 


or beating to windward with a very great ſea, We got 


1 fi ght of the coaft of Africa before we had any ſoundings. . 


: 1208 


| January, 


When we firſt ſaw this land, which we took to be the 

: Cape of Shoals, (Cabo dos. Baxos) we had no bottom. On 

the zoth we ſounded 78 fathom, and from that day we 

kept on Bank Aguilhas, being almoſt conſtantly in ſight : 

of the land. -We ſoon fell in with ſeveral Dutch ſhips, 

| of the Batavia fleet; their fore- runner ſet ſaib from thence 
g on the 20th of October, and the fleet the 6th of Novem · 


5 ber; 5. the Dutch were ſtill more ſurpriſed than we were 
8 at the weſterly winds blowing ſo much out of ſeaſon, 


N. aatical ad- 
4 ice, 


At laſt, on the 18th of January in the morning, we 


5 had ſight of Cape Falſe, and ſoon after of the land of 


the Cape of Good Hope. I muſt here obſerve, that five 


n leagues E. 8. E. of Cape Falſe, there is avery dangerous 
rock under the water ; 3 that to the eaſtward of the Cape 
of Good Hope, there is a reef extending about one third 


: "MS league to the offing, and: that at the foot of the | 


Cape itſelf there is a rock running out to ſea to the ſame 1 
diſtance. 5 was come up with a Dutch ſhip, which * 
had perceived in che morning, and F had ſhortened ſail, . 
in order not to paſs by her, but to follow her if ſhe i in- = 
tended to enter in the night-time, At ſeven o'clock in the 


of 


evening, 


— early in the morning. At nine. o (clock i in the morning 
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evening, ſhe took in her top- -gallant-ſails, ſtudding-ſails, 
and even top-ſails ; I then flood out to ſea, and plyed 
all night, with a very freſh — wind, — 
from 8. S. E. to S. S. W. 
At day-break, the currents had ſet us near nine 


leagues to the W. N. W. the Dutch ſhip was above four | 
leagues to the lee ward of us, and we were obliged to 


croud ſail, in order to make good again what we had 
loſt. Therefore thoſe who muſt paſs the night on their 
boards, with the intention of entering the bay of the 
Cape in the morning, would do well to bring-to at the 
eaſtern point of the Cape of Good Hope, Keeping about 5 
three leagues. off ſhore ; ; being in this poſition, the 
- currents will ſet them in a good ſituation for entering 


we anchored in Table- bay, at the Cape, at the head of 

the road, and we moored N. N. E. and 8. 8. W. Here N 
| were fourteen ſhips of ſeveral nations, and ſeveral others F 
| arrived during our ſtay. Captain Carteret had failed — _— 
from hence on Fpiphany. day. We ſaluted the town 

with fifteen guns, and chey returned the falute with an 

equal number. IE | ; = 
- We had all poſſible reaſons to be content with the mh 
| governor and inhabitants of the cape of Good Hope; | Ton 
they were defirous of procuring 1 us all that is uſeful and 
| agreeable, 1 ſhall not ſtop to deſcribe this place, which 


Nan 3: | every 
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every body knows. The Cape immediately. depends upom 


Europe, and not upon Batavia, neither with regard to its“ 
civil and military adminiſtration, nor to the appoint- 
ment of perſons to places. It is even ſufficient to have 


had an employment at the Cape, to exclude one from 


obtaining one at Batavia. However, the council of the 


Cape correſponds with that of Batavia, with regard to: 
commercial affairs. It conſiſts of eight perſons, among 
which is the governor, who is the preſident. The go- 


- vernor does not belong to the court of juſtice,. where the 


ſecond in command preſides 3 3. he ly: figns the ſen-- 
tences of death. 


There is a military ſtation at Falſe Bay, and one at 


che bay of Saldagna. The latter, which forms an excel - 


lent harbour, ſheltered from all winds, could. not be 
made the chief place, becauſe it has no water. They are 
| now. working to encreaſe the ſettlement at Falſe Bay 1 
there the ſhips anchor i in winter, when they are forbid 


| lying in the bay of the Cape. | : There you find the ſame 
. aſſiſtance, and every thing as cheap as at the cape itſelf. 


Particulars 


. eoncernin 


The diſtance over land of theſe two Places, f 18 * 5 : 
leagues, and the road very bad. 


Nearly half way between mem both 5 is the diſtrict; 


| the vineyards of Conſtantia, which produces the famous- wine of that 


- Conſtantia. 


name. This vineyard, where they cultivate the Spaniſh | 
mnſeade vines, is very ſmall, but it is not true that it 


belongs 
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belongs to the: company, or that it is ſurrounded, as 
people believe here, by walls, and watched. It is diſ- 
tin guiſhed 1 into High and Little Conſtantia, ſeparated by 
a hedge, and belonging to two different proprietors, 


The wine which is made there is nearly alike in qua- 
lity, though each of the two Conſtantias has its par- 2 
tiſans. In common years they make a hundred and 
twenty or PE hundred and thirty barriques of this wine, 


of which the company takes a third at a ſtated price, 
; and the reſt is ſold to every. buyer chat offers. The 
price at preſent is thirty piaſtres or dollars the barrel 


of ſeventy bottles of white wine, and: thirty-five piaſtres 

for the ſame quantity of red wine. My officers and 
muyfſelf went to dine with M. Vanderſpie, the proprietor 
of High Conſtantia. | He treated us in the beſt manner 
poſſible, and we there drank a good deal of his wine, 

both at dinner, and in taſting the different forts, in - 


7 order ro make our proviſion of them, | 


The ſoil- of Conſtantia i is a ſandy gravel, ling on. A. 


: gentle ſlope: : They cultivate the vines without Props, - 


£ and leave only a ſmall number of buds when they cut 
: them. They make the wine by putting the grapes 
without their grains into the veſſel. The full caſks are | 
kept! in a cellar level with the ground, in which the air 

has a free circulation. As we returned from conſtantia, 


we viſited two country- -houſes belonging. to the governor, 


| 2. 
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'The largeſt, named Newland, has a garden which is 
much larger than the company's, at the Cape. This laft 


we have found much inferior to the reputation it has 
| acquired, Some long walks of very high horn-beams, 


give it the appearance of a garden for fryars, and it is 


: Planted with oaks, which thrive very ul there. 


Situation of - | 
the Dutch at | 


: the whole coaſt, and plenty 4s every where the con- 
: ſequence of cultivation, becauſe the cultivator is free, 


The Dutch plantations have ſpread very much on 


ſubject to the laws only, and ſure of his property. i 
There are inhabitants almoſt a hundred and fifty leagues 
off the capital; -they have no other enemies to fear than 


the wild beaſts 3 for the Hottentots do not moleſt them. 


One of the fineſt parts of the Cape is the colony, which 


Has been called Little Rochelle. 


of French, driven out of France by the repeal of the 
edict of Nantes. 


This is a ſettlement 


It ſurpaſſes all the reſt i in the fertility 


of the foil, and the induſtry of the coloniſts, They 


have given this adopted mother the name of their old 


: country, which they fill love, though it has treated 


5 | 


them ſo hardly. 


The government ſends caravans out from time 8 


time to ſearch the interior parts of the country. one 
was out for eight months in 1 763. 


This detachment 
advanced to the northward, and made, as I was told, 


ſome important diſcoveries ; however, this journey had 
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not the ſucceſs which one might have expected; di- 
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content and diſcord got amongſt them, and forced the 


chief to return home, leaving his diſcoveries imperfect. 


The Dutch got fight of a yellow nation, with long bair, x 


and ſeeming very ferocious to them. 


On this journey they found a quadruped of ſeventeen. 
feet high, of which I have given the drawing to M. 
| de Buffon ; 5 it was a female ſuckling a young one, 
(fawn). which was only ſeven feet high, They kilted 
the mother, and: took the fawn alive, but it died after 


Aa few days march, M. de Buffon aſſured me that thĩs 
is the animal which naturaliſts call the giraffe... None 


: of them had been ſen after that which was brought 
to-Rome in the time of Ceſar, and ſhewn there in the 
amphitheatre. About three years ago they have like- 
wiſe found. and brought to the Cape, a quadruped of 
great beauty, which is related to the ox, horſe, and ſtag, 
and of which the genus is entirely new. It only lived 
two months at the Cape; 11 have likewiſe given M. de 
Buffon an exact drawing of this animal, whoſe frength | 
and fleetneſs equal its: beauty. 18 is not without reaſon 


chat Africa has been named the mother of monfters. 
Being provided with good proviſions, wines, and re- 
freſhments of all forts, we ſet ſail from the road of the 


Cape the 17th i in the afternoon, We paſſed between the 
ile of Roben and the coaſt ; at fix ofclock in- the even- 


in g. 


Departure 


from the 
Cape. 
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Sight of St. | 


Helena, 


1769. a9 


February. 
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ing, the middle of that iſle bore 8. by E. + E. about four 


agus diſtant, from: whence I took my departure in 
33 40 fouth latitude, and 1548 eaſt longitude from 


Paris. 1 wanted to join M. Carteret, over whom I had 


certainly a great advantage in failing 3 but he was Rill : 


eleven days before me. 


A directed my courſe ſo as to get asbe of st. Helews, 


4 in order to make ſure of putting in at Aſcenſion iſland, : 


an anchorage which I intended to make beneficial to my 
crew. Indeed we got ſight of it the 29th, at two o clock 


; after Noon, and the bearings which we let of it gave 
us no more than eight or ten leagues difference i in our 
reckoning. In the night between the 3d to the 4th of 


February; being in the latitude of Afcenſion iſland, and 


being about eighteen leagues from it by my reckonin, g. 
I went only under the two top-ſails. At day-break we 
5 ſaw the iſle nearly nine leagues diſtant, and at eleven 


8 0 clock we anchored in the north weſt creek, or Creek 
1 of the Mountain of the Croſs, in twelve fathoms, bot- 


tom of Aand and coral. According to the Abbe la Caille' s 


| .obſervations, this anchorage i is in 7 54 ſouth latitude, | 
and 16*19 welt longitude from Paris. 


Ny Stopping at 
2 i 


We had hardly caſt anchor, when 1 hoifted out FW . 


5 boats, and ſent out three detachments to catch turtle; 3 


the firſt in the N. E. creek, the ſecond in the N. W. | 


creek, oppoſite which we were; 5 and the third in the 
En gliſh 
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| Engliſh coil; which is in the 8. W. of the iſland. 
Every thing promiſed a favourable capture; there was 
no other ſhip than ours, the ſeaſon was advantageous, 


and we entered with the new moon. As ſoon. as the 


detachments - were ſet off, I made every thing ready 


for fiſhing my two greater maſts under the rigging, VIZ. | 


the main maſt with a fore-top-maſt, the heel upwards: 


and the fore-maſt x which was ſplit horizontally: between 
wu the checks, with an oak fiſh. . 


In the afternoon the bottle was brought to me | which 
contains the paper whereon the ſhips of every nation 


5 generally Write their name, when they touch at Aſcen- | 


ſion iſland. This bottle is depoſited in a cavity of the | 


) rocks of this bay, where i It is equally ſheltered from rain 
and the ſpray of the ſea. In it I found written the 


Swallow, that Engliſh | ſhip which captain Carteret 
by commanded, and w ic 


7 1 inſcribed the Boudeuſe, and ſent back the bottle. 


ch I was deſirous of joining. He | 
==} arrived here the 3 1ſt of January,, and ſet fail again on 

the firſt of February ; ; thus we had already gained fix 

days upon him, after leaving the cape of Good Hope. 


The sch was ſpent in fiſhing our- maſts under the 5 


| rigging, which is a very nice operation in a road where 5 
- the ſea is rough; in over. hauling our rigging; and em- 


- barking the turtle. The fiſhery was abundant; ſeventy 
| turtle had been turned i in the night, but we could only 
EEE 30] 5 Oo _ take 
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take on board fifty-ſix, the others were ſet at liberty 
again. We obſerved at our anchorage 9 4 5 variation 
N. W. The 6th, at three o'clock in the morning, the 
turtle being got on board, and the boats hoiſted in, we 


| began to weigh our anchors ; at five o'clock we were 
from . under ſail, happy on account of our capture, and of the 


Departure 


ſion. 


hope that our next anchorage would be in our own 
country. Indeed, we had had A great . fince our 
departure from Breſt. 
In leaving Aſeenſion iſle, 1 TER my wind. 3 in ck to . : 
range the Cape Verd iſles as cloſe as poſſible. The 1 1th 
"ibs « of the in the morning we paſſed the line-for the ſixth time on 
a voyage, in 200 of eſtimated. longitude. Some days . 
after, when, notwithſtanding the fifh with which We had 
ſtrengthened our fore- maſt, it cut a very bad figure, we 
were obliged to ſupport it by. preventer-ſhrouds,; getting 


down the fore-top-gallant-maft, and almoſt always 


| Keeping * che 3 fail cloſe reefed, and ſometimes | 

handed. . BS : 
- The 2 oth in the. evening we perceived 4 up 00 
the Swallow. windward, and a-head of us; we. kept fight of. her dur- 


ing the night, and joined her the next morning; © 


Was the Swallow. offered captain Carteret.all the. ſer- 
_ vices that one may render to another at ſea. He wanted 
nothing, but upon his telling me that they had Sven 
: him leuers for France at the Cape, 1- ſent on board for 

6 them. 


ds the Agores, It is true chat the poſitien of theſe ines 


— ͤ ! , ² . — Arn A RI .. „ „ 
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mem. He preſented me wich an arrow which. he had 


got in one of the iſles he had found on his voyage 
round the world, a voyage that he was far from ſuſpe&t- 
ing we had likewiſe made, His ſhip was very fmall, 
went very Hl, and when we took leave of him, he re- 
mained as it were at anchor. How: much he . muſt 
have ſuffered 3 in ſo bad a veſſel, may well be conceived. 
There were eight leagues difference between his eſti- 

mated longirude and ours; he reckoned bimſelf 1 
much more to the weſtward. lu. 
xpected to paſs to the ab of the Apts, | Eros 
when the 4th of March in the morning we had fight of our courle. 
the Iſle of Tercera, which we doubled i in day time, rang - : a, 5 
ing very cloſe along it. The fight of chis iſle, ee 

it: well placed on M. Bellin's great chart, would give v 

about ſixty- ſeven leagues of error to the weſtward, in 

che reckoning of our run; which mmdeed i is a oonſider- 

able error on ſo ſhort a track as that from Afcenfion | 


20 in longitude, is till uncertain, But I believe, that in „„ : i 
the neighbourhood of the Cape Verd illands, there are 8 1 (Ei 
very | mg currents. However, it Was effential to bu wn = 
to determine che longitude- of che Agores by good aſtro- To, — 
nomical obſervativhs, - and to ſettle their diſtances and ND 
bearings among themſelves. Wer of all this is ac- 
curate on the charts of any nation. 'T hey only differ 
Ta” GL | Oooz . | by 
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by a greater Or. leſſer degree of error. This important 


taſk has juſt been — by M. de Hleurieu, enbgn of 
the king' s chips. 


I corrected my longitude in leaving the Ille of Ter- 


 _ cera, by that which M. de Bellin's great chart aſſigns 


Sight of 
Uſhant. 


Squall which 
damaged our 


eus. 5 


2 


to it. We had ſoundings the 1 zth in the afternoon, 
and the 14th in the morning we had Gight of Uſhant. 
As the wind was ſcant, and the tide contrary to double 
this ifland, we. were forced to ſtand off, the wind blow- 


ing very freſh. at weſt, and a very great ſea. About 
ten o'clock in the morning, in a violent fquall, the fore- 


| yard broke between the two jear-blocks, and the main- 


fail at the ſane inſtant. was blown ont of the bolt- rope 
from clue to ear ring. Ve immediately brought to 


under our main, fore, and mizen-ſtay- ſails, and we. ſet 
about repairing the damage; 3. we bent a new main - ſail, 
made a fore · yard with a migen - yard, a main. top. Lail- 


yard, anda ftudding-fail- boom, and at four O clock we 
Were again enabled to make fail, We had loſt ſight of 


| Vſhant, and whilſt we r. to, the wind and ſea drove ; 


us into the channel. P24 Sq 


erte art 
| St. Maloes. 


Being determined to put i into Breſt, 1 reſolved o AY 


with variable winds, from 8. W. to N. W. when the 
1 5th in the morning our people came to inform me, 
that our fore-maſt was near being carried away under 

ms rigging. The CE. it had received when its yard 


7 | e 5 | broke, 
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broke, had mage it worſe; and though we, had eaſed 


its head by lowering the yard, taking in the reefs 3 in the 


fore-ſail, and Keeping the fore- -top- Nail upon the cap 


E. 7 


cloſe reefed, yet we found, after an attentive examina- 


tion, that this maſt could Not long reſiſt the pitching 


cauſed by the great, ſea,. we; being Hloſeghauleg ; / befides 


MF Wa 
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this, all our rigging and blocks were rotten, and we 


| had none to replace them ; then how was it poſſible f in 
ſuch a condition to combat the bad weather of the £qui- | 


EE VN ; Oe 


ncxes between two coaſts? | : 


away, and conduct the frigate to. st. Matoes. 
then the neareſt port, wich could ſerve us as an aſy lum. 


Nat r IIA 


[ therefore. "Teſolved to; bear x 
That Was | 


8 I entered. ip. on the 1 6th in the. afternoon, having. loſt 


only ſeven men, during two yeats' and four months; 


which were e expired fince we had left Nantes. 
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Aouero 


Aourt 


Aoutti 


Aoduira 
— 
| Ari F 


Atemea 


1 4 
+ 


 Aoverere 


Tomorrow. 


p_ 


: nf 
* * 9 4 


Come. 
_ Girl, (fille). 
There is ſome 


. The term of nega- 
tion, thereis none. . 
 Importane,: fedious. 
| 93 tem | 
 Tempt, and of ff: eg 


— Pllaſure, 
Black. 
1 


Thing fiſh. 
8 


To break or ure | 


 Cocoa-nut.. 


B achelor, and a 
man without chil- 
dren. 

White. 
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Fon, gold, 4 hare he 
every metal, or in- 


ſtrument of meſes. | Eatoua : 
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Eaia 
Eaiabou 


Eame 


Eeva 
N 
. Eiva-coura | 
I know of no word that begins 


with theſe conſonants of ar, B, 2 D. Eivi 


or THE LANGUAGE OF 


2 Eaiabou- maa Vaſe which is uſed 


| Parroque vet, T 

Vaſe. 
to put their Vittu-. 
—_ 


Drink made of . 
0: 
Al manner of fights 5 


ing. 


Clouds. alſo a flower I 


in bud, before it 
3 OD 
Divinity. The ſame 
word likewiſe ex- 
Preſſes his mini- 


ters, and alſo the 


| Jubordinategood or 
evil genti, 


_ Mourning. 


Sail of a periagua. 
Dance or feſtival of 
tbe Taitians. 


5 Lille. 


9 1 iſt here Güte = I have not - the ſpelling of the words at tall; ard ; 


„ | | Fa reader will therefore take notice, that they mould be pronounced according to 
the rules of the French language. 8 


* 


| Eite 1 


— —— 7 es. Wm. 


e 
n * * * 7 D * 


Eite 
Elao 
Emaa 


Emao 


2 


Eimeitai 
E moẽ 
Enapo 

e 
r 
Enninnito 


Enoanoa 
name 


«Enoo-te-papa 


Enoua 


Enoua-Tait E 


To ſleep. 

» Yeſterday. © 
B+ diſcharge.” 
In, upon. 


To ftretch one 5 2 


To underſtand, 


A fy. 


A ſling. 


 Afſoark, it likewiſe 
_ ſignifies to lite. 


To give. 


yawning, 


To ſmell well, 
Term to call, come 


8 Epoupgni 


hither. 
Sit down. © 


| The earth and its 
e 3 . 'E 
—__ cauntry). _ 

The country 


E OC NEE 


| Epata | 
 Epepe | 


_  Epya 


Epouryga | 


" Hons: 


VOCABULARY: 


Epao ,  _ Luminous us pour 


in the atmoſphere, 


called a ſhooting- 
_ ſtar, At Taijithey 


are looked upon 48 
evil geni. 


Exclamation to call ; 
. 5 . 
Butter fly. 
. 
Whiſtle, they PER 
ue of it to call the 
| people to aer 
. meals. 
Jo blow the fre. 


To pray. 


| A wound ;; 5 this: 
word likewiſe fig 


nifies the ſcar. 


7 be ſun. 
Kiſing ſun. 


| Enoua-Patis EE 7 bean ,, Et ra- uopo Setting ſun. ” : ; ” — 
: To fweat... : 


_Eone 


Eonou 
Eote 


Eouai 
 Eonao © 


Eououa 
Fowl 


Eounooaa 
Z Eouramai : 


| Eouri. 


Touriaye | 


2 paddle or oar.. 
„ * 


which they 


the cotton, or 25. 
ſtance for their 
ſtuſßs, the B | 


Free. 


Sand duſt. 
eo 
T0 kiſs ( baiſer). ). 


Rain. 


To fteal or rob. 
Pimples inthe face. 
To belch or eruddtt. 


Daugbter- in- law. 


| Light (not dark 
* 


A dancer. 


A dancing girl. 


.Era-ouavatea Noon ſun. 


 Erai 
Erepo: 


Ero 
Eri. 


Erie 


Eroleva 


Eroua 
Eroupe 


Heaven. 
Dirty, unclean. 
RY | _ 

Ling. 

N 1 1 

T0 waſb, to cane; 5 

——_— 


A hole. 


| "Gs vont. ES 
A e of 


Blue pig eon, lite 


thoſe whicharein 
. the poſſeſſion of 
= marſhal Soubiſe. 
2 1 
9955 To dart, or  throw.. 
To weep. © 


Elder brother or, | 


Alter. 


Etoulha. 


% I wm 
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E.touana 


Etere 


Etere-maine 


Etio 
Etipi 


Etoi 5 
Etoumou 
Etouna 5 
Etooua 
Ea 
Evaie 
Evaine 
Evana 
Evare 


| Eraroun-textoua A wiſh- to perſons * 
when they ſneeze, 

meaning that the 

evil genius may not 


Eero 
Evetou 


Evetou-eave 
. 


Evuvo 


The flowing words art pronounced : 
with 4 NES e, lite the Gretk u. 
ll e- VN 


JV OTABULARY. 


| Younger brother 
or ſiſter. 
To go. 
To come back. 
- Oyfer. 
To cut, cut (Har. 

i., 

A baichet. 

A turtle. dove. 


8 


+ To grate, 
The water. 
Moiſt. 

A woman. 


9. 8.8 A bow: — 74 


A bouſe. | | 


lull thee aſleep, er 


. mus may 8 - 
thee. 
A lance. 
- A flar. 
A comet. 


As acid fruit, lite 
à pear, and pecu- 


liar o Taiti. 
A ute. 


Was goden figures re- 


preſenting ſubor. 


dinate genii, and 


called ni-tane, or 
ti-aine, according 
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